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TOP O’ THE SKY. 
By CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON. 


Top o’ the sky, top o’ the sky, 

Up, my heart, to the top o’ the sky. 
For never since baby mother knew 
Has anything happened half so true. 


“And what,” said Heart, “can ever this be, 
This exaggerated immensity?” 

“Listen,” said Soul, “and I'll whisper swift 
Of a wonder of wonders Christmas gift.” 


Top o’ the sky, top o’ the sky, 


Up, my heart, to the top o’ the sky. 


“All gifts,” quoth Heart, “of worth I know, 
For I have loved since long ago.” 

“Ah! no,” cried Soul, “the gift I sing 

Is love, fulfillment, everything.” 


Top o’ the sky, top o’ the sky, 
Up, my heart, to the top o’ the sky. 
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Then still stood Heart and gave good heed; 
And Soul began, “Of David’s seed 

Was born to-day the Baby Christ, 

And all our erring love was priced.” 


Top o’ the sky, top o’ the sky, 
Up, my heart, to the top o’ the sky. 


“Ah! then,” cried Heart, “come night, come day, 
I'll serve that Babe, nor say Him nay. 

Both, Heart and Soul, we’re erring twins; 

Let’s to the Babe and leave our sins!” 


Top o’ the sky, top o’ the sky, 

Up, my heart, to the top o’ the sky; 

For never since wise men were born 

Was man so dear as on Christmas morn. 
Top o’ the sky! 





SOMETHING EASY TO BELIEVE. 


By Arsert R. BANDINI. 


T would seem that there is no re- 

liable standard of credibility: 
what is one man’s platitude is an- 
other man’s absurdity. Facing the 
palpable fact,—even if it is contrary 
to our experience and does not fit 
into our private scheme of possi- 
bilities—-we cannot refuse assent, 
or we should become heroes of a 
joke like that of the rustic looking 
at the camel. Photography, for in- 
stance, is a more incredible thing 
than a camel; the telephone is more 
preposterous than a pterodactyl; 
radio is the quintessence of a hoax 
—but these things are actual reali- 
ties, coming within the sphere of 
our sense experience, and we must 
admit them. When it comes to an 
appraisal of things, events, and con- 
clusions involving the human ele- 
ment either as affecting the credi- 
bility of testimony or the process of 
reasoning, then every one of us 
shows a different degree of recep- 
tivity and a peculiar polarization of 
mind. Some people are from Mis- 
souri; others believe all they see in 
the papers. Some people look twice 
over a one-cent stamp they get at 
the post office window; others in- 
vest cheerfully in mid-ocean oil 
wells. Yet the man from Missouri 
has some weak point in his mind 
defenses through which the most 
fantastic notions will gain easy ad- 
mittance, while the reckless inves- 
tor will be sternly cautious in 
watching his butcher’s scales. 

The question comes up spon- 
taneously: Are the people of to-day, 
taken by and large, imbued with a 


greater gullibility than, say, the 
people of the Middle Ages? It is, 
of course, assumed that in the Mid- 
dle Ages anything would go. Your 
Middle-Ages citizen, meaning by 
this the average European of the 
time, was extremely credulous—the 
most hideous hoaxes were put over 
on him with easy success. How 
fondly do our promoters think of 
those “easy marks!” They had 
walls and moats around their 
towns, but their minds were so 
beautifully defenseless. Your Mid- 
dle-Ages man was the ideal prey of 
all impostors; lacking means of in- 
formation and with a mental dispo- 
sition toward the wonderful and the 
superstitious, it is no surprise that 
he would fall an easy victim to the 
most atrocious shams and fabrica- 
tions. The enlightened citizen of 
the twentieth century, especially 
the best exponent of the race to- 
day, the modern American (let this 
be said with due modesty), has 
learned to be on his guard. He is 
critical; he has developed that most 
precious quality of the mind called 
independent judgment. There are 
weaker brethren, even to-day, no 
doubt, and the strict grammar of 
assent is often spoiled by solecisms; 
but, on the whole, the modern 
American thinks he can laugh at 
the Middle-Ages European and con- 
siders Barnum’s famous dictum a 
mere pleasantry. 

Yet I am confident that in the 
modern mind resides as strong a 
“‘will to believe” as ever mind pos- 
sessed; the difference is only in its 





polarization, in the subject matter 
which the mind is eager to absorb. 
The Middle Ages believed abun- 
dantly, perhaps recklessly, in mira- 
cles. They gave credit to certain 
men, called saints, for some di- 
vinely transmitted healing virtue. 
We have “faith cures,” of course, 
but that is a different matter, be- 
cause the saints were not indeed 
“professional” healers. At any 
rate, even if in some way we still 
believe in the miracles of faith, we 
believe much more intensely in the 
miracles of finance. While not so 
ready to believe in a multiplication 
of loaves, we are quite receptive to 
tales about the multiplication of 
gold. An accurate survey—as ac- 
curate as possible in such matters 
—has shown that the American 
people are fleeced to the tune of 
two billions a year through fraudu- 
lent stock promotions. Gilt stock 
certificates are our amulets and 
charms. A lot of people have be- 
lieved even in German marks; have 
believed that the German nation, 
crushed by the war, prostrated un- 
der a staggering reparations debt, 
would still be able to come back and 
enrich half the world. If there ever 
was an absurdity, it was the ex- 
pected resurrection of the mark. 
But. Mammon is God, and his 
saints, the financial “wizards,” are 
thought to be able to perform the 
most astounding wonders. The 
more preposterous and “Ponzi- 
esque” a scheme, the likelier it is 
to succeed—for the promoters’ 
benefit. If some one comes out 
with an issue of stock destined to 
engineer a merger of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, with a few other systems 
thrown in, the public falls for it. 
Recently we had two such “merg- 
ers” in California, one involving 
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several railroad systems, another 
some of the biggest oil companies, 
—both rank frauds on their very 
face,—and yet many “shrewd” 
business people acquired that stock; 
the frauds involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Henry Ford 
has done a great harm to the coun- 
try—the authentic “miracle” of his 
enterprise has made plausible the 
most extravagant claims of possi- 
ble profits in other fields. 

Uncle Sam is at great pains to 
protect his credulous children from 
letting go their more or less nu- 
merous dollars to schemers of vari- 
ous kinds. He tries at least to keep 
his mails free of the clever baits 
which are continually thrown out 
to select lists of postal customers. 
Uncle Sam is appalled when he 
makes up his statistics and finds 
that a couple of billion dollars— 
another couple of billions—are in 
the aggregate collected every year 
through fraudulent use of his own 
mails. He is able to nip a few plots 
now and then, but his children are 
so ambitious that they all think they 
have a good money-making idea for 
a scenario, and so charitable that 
they are willing to help even a poor 
Spanish prisoner. Besides, a lot 
of them are too fat or too thin, or 
are losing their hair, and they 
cheerfully invest a small amount 
for some fake remedy that promises 
to forestall the ravages or the ex- 
travagances of nature. 

With all the postal inspectors on 
the job, and with all the “blue sky” 
laws, the gentlemen who know have 
still a way to reach the sap’s pocket- 
book. In fact, it is hard to blame 
the “easy money” gentlemen when 
we think of the enormous abun- 
dance of “easy marks.” I feel that 
there is a good deal to be said for 
a theory of criminology, recently ex- 
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pounded by an “authority,” which 
places the blame for the stagger- 
ing amount of the _ national 
losses through all forms of thiev- 
ery squarely on the sap’s shoulders. 
“It is the victim,” states the pro- 
fessor, “the sap, dupe, gull, and easy 
mark, whatever you want to call 
him, who supports the thousands of 
crooks in America.” Possibly this 
situation might be remedied if our 
laws were to punish not the crimi- 
nal, but the sap, who is the real 
cause for the criminal’s existence. 

Continuing the parallel of the 
modern time with the Middle Ages, 
it may be stated that to-day we do 
not perhaps get so excited about 
shrines and sanctuaries, but we 
certainly believe in gold mines and 
in sunken or otherwise hidden 
treasures, which are, after all, Mam- 
mon’s shrines. I have read re- 
cently about an Austrian scientist- 


explorer who has located in Peru 
the famed land of Ophir where- 
from King Solomon used to get his 


gold. He has discovered in the 
primeval forests of Peru an Indian 
tribe with pronounced Jewish fea- 
tures and speaking a language akin 
to Hebrew. Solomon is the most 
common name among the tribes- 
men. Evidently we have here one 
of the Lost Tribes; but of much 
greater importance is the fact that 
this people have told the explorer 
a legend concerning a land of 
Ophira, farther inland, up the River 
Hualla, where long ago white men 
went for gold. Those while men 
were presumably Pheenician sailors 
working for King Solomon—more 
than enough to launch the Ophira 
Gold Mine Co. That’s a very credi- 
ble story—it deals with gold. 

It must be observed, however, 
that aurolatry has given way of late, 
to a considerable extent, to oleola- 
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try, which is the worship of the 
latest and—with apologies for the 
unavoidable pun—crudest incarna- 
tion of Mammon. One has only to 
mention “oil,” no matter in what 
kind of company, to see all ears 
pricking up and all faces taking on 
a look of devout desire. The Ver- 
gilian warning about “auri sacra 
fames” could in modern times be 
modified, prosody permitting, into 
“olei sacra sitis.” Perhaps I may 
also suggest, in view of the Ameri- 
can proclivity toward “taking a 
flyer” and risking money on allur- 
ing prospectuses, that our national 
bird should not be the eagle but the 
wild goose. 

Again, while it is hard to fool 
this generation with relics of saints 
and holy places, we throw open the 
gates of our mind to stories of pre- 
historic relics, fossils, and other 
souvenirs of ancient civilizations. 
Give us a fossil tooth, or a sharp- 
ened flint, a mound, a couple of 
stones placed one on top of the 
other, and there is enough to recon- 
struct an age. A few scratches 
upon a slab discovered in a Nevada 
cave, and all our ideas of the 
world’s development must be re- 
vised. If a well-preserved skeleton 
is found in some ancient geological 
stratum, all the professors and edi- 
tors of America dance for joy. No 
matter how flimsy the evidence, 
anything that dates back ten thou- 
sand years or more becomes quite 
plausible. Chambers of Commerce 
heatedly assert that the original 
Garden of Eden, or its equivalent, 
was located in their respective terri- 
tory. Bones of prehistoric giants 
are in special demand. Four years 
ago, in Scott County, Tennessee, a 
petrified giant, measuring six feet, 
four inches, was unearthed. He 
was cheerfully accepted, even 
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though he had on each side of his 
head a horn about four inches in 
length—a most precious scientific 
relic. Unfortunately, later on, it 
was discovered that the supposedly 
petrified giant was in reality a 
stone idol; but that does not mat- 
ter, the next giant will be received 
with as warm a welcome. 

A special and eager market exists 
in some quarters for Norsemen’s 
relics. Quite a few have been 
found, it seems, among which the 
most famous is a “runestone” 
which some smart fellow discovered 
years ago in Minnesota or Wiscon- 
sin. I have seen announced a book- 
let containing “an account of Norse 
relics in various parts of North 
America.” Supply follows demand, 
and yet I fear that in this particu- 
lar case the supply will never catch 
up with the potentialities of the 
market. 

Quite a long and disquieting list 
could be gathered, were one to men- 
tion all the shams and delusions to 
which the modern mind falls an 
easy prey, but to sustain our pride 
it might be conceded that the mod- 
ern mind is at least hard-boiled 
when it comes to a belief in super- 
natural intervention, that the St. 
George of science has pretty nearly 
laid out the dragon of superstition. 
Yet even this is questionable; as a 
general proposition, it may be 
granted that the modern mind is 
rather refractory to the super- 
natural. Not immune, by any 
means, but, after a long period of 
materialism, naturally it has ac- 
quired a certain cynical attitude. 
But when I think of all the “cults” 
spreading over the land, of all the 
“psychic” work that is going on, of 
all the “seers,” “fortune tellers,” 
“healers,” and such other gentry 
who blatantly exercise their occult 
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powers, I am inclined to believe 
that, while the true and genuine 
supernatural may not be so accept- 
able to the people as in other times, 
there is now an immense quantity 
of bootleg supernatural flooding the 
country. Even speaking strictly of 
classical “superstition,” it is not 
only the baseball players who have 
their quaint hoodoos and lucky 
signs; Babbitt has them, and stories 
and ghosts and haunted houses are 
not so lightly taken as the infelli- 
gentsia would like to suppose. Be- 
lief in witchcraft has not disap- 
peared; the Jesuits, for instance, 
are practicing it with remarkable 
results as I read in a magazine de- 
voted to the spread of one-hundred- 
percentism. “The public is aware,” 
states this magazine, “in a vague 
way, that there is a Society of 
Jesuits in the United States.” Con- 
sidering the openness with which 
the Jesuits go about their business, 
and recalling the many notable in- 
stitutions of learning conducted by 
the Jesuits in this country and their 
activities in literary and scientific 
matters, the public which is aware 
of their existence in only a vague 
way must be composed mainly of 
those ignorant foreigners who know 
so little about the life of this coun- 
try. Even in fairly enlightened cir- 
cles it must be received as a revela- 
tion that the Jesuits practice a 
“little known form of hypnotism”— 
in other words, a form of witch- 
craft—through which, by a long- 
distance treatment, they influence 
Presidents, Governors, and other 
men in power, to do the work of 
the Pope in America. In the past, 
the Jesuits had to use some rough 
methods: they caused the killing of 
some Presidents and several at- 
tempts on the lives of other im- 
portant political personages, but 
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“to-day the bullet is scarcely neces- 
sary, for the work can be done 
wholly mentally.” It would seem, 
then, that the fear of witchcraft has 
not been outgrown. 

In all ages men have striven to 
interpret facts—true or alleged— 
that were accepted by them in 
terms that would make belief easy. 
Sometimes the explanation was, in- 
deed, quite fanciful and illogical 
(and the need of it should have 
thrown doubt on the facts them- 
selves); but, given the proper men- 
tal background, the explanation was 
satisfactory and consequently the 
facts plausible. Man has a passion 
for finding things out: the child 
who looks inside his toys is the 
father of the man who wants to 
know the inside of the events touch- 
ing his life. To-day we are trying 
to interpret things in scientific 
terms, and whenever we face a diffi- 


culty we prate about “undiscovered 


laws” of spirit or of matter. The 
old witchfinders explained with the 
Devil’s intervention; modern “per- 
centists” explain with “a little 
known law” of hypnotism. And 
the latter delusion is worse than 
the first: you may fight the Devil 
with holy water, but there is scarce 
defense against this subtle, malign 
mental influence. 

The same principles apply to the 
widespread belief in evolution. We 
deal here with another group of 
people, because the hundred per- 
centists are rather of the “funda- 
mentalist” cast of mind, but this 
other attitude is reducible to the 
same general law. No less than any 
previous age, our own is interested 
in solving the problem of the origin 
of life, but some of us wish for a so- 
lution that will be easy to believe 
in, something that will not strain 
our mind; and the less of super- 


natural element that explanation 
contains, the more plausible it will 
sound. Evolution is popular be- 
cause it seems to eliminate much 
uncomfortable supernaturalism—it 
makes things so easy to explain, ap- 
parently. We do not have to go 
beyond the field of nature’s forces 
to find the solution of the riddle of 
life; all we are required to admit 
is the existence of one tiny, simple 
primordial cell, and everything in 
the world flows from it as plain as 
pie. All forms of life derive from 
that protoplasm by gradual, imper- 
ceptible steps. Creation is some- 
thing altogether too sudden, it gives 
a kind of a shock to the modern 
mind, which is accustomed to me- 
chanical gradualness. It does not 
seem possible that the world should 
have started out in high gear; but 
take your original cell, give it all 
the time it needs (no reason for 
grudging it a few million years), 
and you have a slow progression, 
step by step, from the simple to the 
not-so-simple, then to the hetero- 
geneous and the complex—every- 
thing nice and sensible, and no par- 
ticular strain on the imagination. 

I am not here concerned with the 
intrinsic reasonableness of evolution 
as a scientific theory, but rather 
with its “acceptability” to a certain 
type of the modern mind; to render 
it easily credible, there is the com- 
mon notion that it does away with 
“supernaturalism,” and besides it 
is couched in scientific terms and 
recommended by many “ologists.” 
There is no need of looking any 
further. 

And yet, if we stop to think about 
it, the evolutionary theory would 
appear to be a pretty indigestible 
morsel for the ordinary mind. We 
are offered the whole life of the 
earth, if not of the universe, con- 
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centrated as it were, in a synthetic 
pill—that elusive primordial cell. 
Some more exacting minds might 
desire to know where that came 
from, but let us not be too squeam- 
ish, and let us cheerfully admit this 
bit of protoplasm. Still, it wasn’t 
such a simple, plain thing. It was 
charged with staggering possibili- 
ties; in it was potentially the life of 
millions upon millions of creatures 
—some to develop into monstrous 
sizes, others into marvelous intelli- 
gence. Matter and spirit, body and 
mind, all were originally in that 
hardly visible protoplasm. An egg, 
even the ordinary fresh egg, is a 
fearful thing, once you look at it 
with the philosopher’s mind; a seed 
is, perhaps, a more astounding or- 
ganism than an egg; the power of 
reproduction in every form of life 
is a highly mysterious, baffling 
thing. Yet our wonder in this mat- 
ter is somewhat abated when we 
consider that every agent of repro- 
duction as we know it to-day is in 
itself produced; we may somehow 
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imagine it as a synthesis of the 
parent stock. But the primordial 
cell was not a concentration of ex- 
isting life; it was rather an epitome 
of the life to come. This seed of all 
seeds, this egg of all eggs, had in 
itself all the unlimited resources of 
life; everything in the high heavens, 
in the depths of the seas, above and 
under the earth, was contained a 
priori in that protoplasmic atom. 
It seems to me that that tenuous 
cell is surrounded by tremendous 
mysteries, that in itself it is a more 
dizzily “incredible” conception than 
that of instantaneous creation. 
Thus, in the quest for something 
easy to believe, people have placed 
their faith in the most prodigious 
imaginings. I do not know what 
to think of an age when “master 
minds” of finance, gold and oil 
tales, undiscovered psychic and ma- 
terial laws, and primordial cells, 
are so naively accepted. I wonder 
whether, after all, people weren’t 
more reasonable in the Age of Faith 
than in this Age of Credulity. 
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By MARGARET Top RITTER. 


Gop rest ye merry, gentlemen, 

And bless ye, ladies O! 

May angels pass this holymas 

Down every road ye go, 

And may the Little Guest approach 
And enter my lord and lady’s coach. 





ANTHRACITE AND ETHICS. 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


“TT is the opinion of some (and 
the error is already very com- 
mon),” says Pope Leo XIII., “that 
the social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas, in point of 
fact, it is first of all a moral and 
religious matter, and for that rea- 
son its settlement is to be sought 
mainly in the moral law and the 
pronouncement of religion.”* 

It is almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago since Pope Leo XIII. wrote 
these words in his Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy. They are as 
true now as they were then, and 
they are as pertinent to the anthra- 
cite industry and the anthracite 
strike as to any other industrial 
question or industrial situation. 
Whatever settlement will terminate 
the present strike in the anthracite 
coal fields, it will not be satisfac- 
tory nor enduring unless it is 
morally right. 

The demands of labor with re- 
gard to wage rates and other condi- 
tions are not the only ethical prob- 
lem. There is the important ques- 
tion whether the consumer is to ob- 
tain coal at a fair price. As com- 
pared with 1913 prices, both the re- 
tail and the wholesale prices of an- 
thracite coal are considerably higher 
than the general price level. Has 
the excess in the price increase all 
gone to labor, or has a goodly por- 
tion of it been taken by the coal 
operators or the coal distributors? 
Answers to these questions involve 
judgments concerning the fairness 


1Apostolic Letter, Graves de communi, Jan- 
uary 18, 1901. 


of profits. Actual wages, prices, 
and profits depend, and will con- 
tinue to depend, upon the way in 
which the industry is managed and 
controlled. In its report on the an- 
thracite industry, the United States 
Coal Commission declared: 


“The fundamental fact in the an- 
thracite coal problem is that hereto- 
fore these limited and exhaustible 
natural deposits have been in the 
absolute private possession of their 
legal owners, to be developed or 
withheld at will, to be leased for 
such royalties as could be exacted, 
to be transported and distributed 
at such rates and in such manner 
as a double-headed railroad and 
coal combination might find most 
advantageous from the point of 
view of private profit, to be sold at 
such prices as could be maintained 
by the restriction of output and the 
elimination of independent com- 
petitors.” 


If this monopoly control be socially 
injurious or unjust, what arrange- 
ment can be substituted which will 
be at once socially beneficial and in 
harmony with right? 


I. THe DEMANDS OF THE MINERS. 


The principle subjects calling for 
consideration under this head are 
the demands for higher wages and 
for full recognition of the union, 


and the refusal to arbitrate. The 
miners ask for an increase of 10 
per cent in the remuneration of 
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pieceworkers and $1.00 a day for 
those who work by the day. While 
the average earnings of the con- 
tract miner who works a full year 
are at least $2,000, there are several 
thousand unskilled laborers who get 
less than $1,400 annually. It seems 
clear that the latter class are en- 
titled to the increase of $1.00 a day; 
for anything less than $1,500 a year 
is not a family living wage in the 
anthracite region. Are those min- 
ers who are getting more than $1,- 
500 a year morally entitled to the 
increase demanded by the union, 
namely, $1.00 a day for day work- 
ers, and 10 per cent for piece work- 
ers? Certain facts and considera- 
tions seem to justify an affirmative 
answer. These are: the hazardous 


character of the occupation, which 
killed 538 miners in 1924 and in- 
jured more than 30,000; the com- 
parative disagreeableness of coal 


mining; and very large profits in 
the industry. At any rate, the per- 
son who should undertake to show 
that the wage increases demanded 
by the miners are unjust, would 
face a pretty difficult task. 

The demand for “full” recogni- 
tion of the union means, specifi- 
cally, the demand for the “check- 
off.” That is to say, the miners’ 
union asks the anthracite operators 
to deduct from the periodical sums 
which they pay to their employees 
the amounts which the latter owe to 
the union as regular dues. This 
would make the employers act as 
collectors of dues for the union; 
but the union representatives con- 
tend that it would cause the em- 
ployers only a very slight amount 
of trouble and expense, since the 
machinery for carrying out the de- 
mand already exists in the practice 
of deducting from the men’s wages 
amounts due for rent, powder, 
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tools, and other supplies. On its 
face, this demand does not seem 
unreasonable, although it could 
scarcely be regarded as sufficient in 
itself to justify either the beginning 
or the prolonging of a strike. 

The anthracite operators have 
proposed that all the differences 
between themselves and the mine 
workers’ union be submitted to ar- 
bitration, and that each of the par- 
ties bind itself in advance to abide 
by the resulting decision. Not a lit- 
tle unfavorable criticism has been 
passed upon the refusal of the 
union to accept this apparently fair 
proposal. While no participant in 
an industrial dispute can offer ra- 
tional grounds to justify the refusal 
of impartial arbitration, the diffi- 
culty in practice is to find arbitra- 
tors who are really impartial. In the 
view of the mine workers, the pre- 
sumably impartial person on an ar- 
bitration board always favors the 
employers because of his training, 
associations, and habits of thought. 
This contention receives very prac- 
tical support from the action of the 
Anthracite Commission appointed 
by President Wilson in 1920. The 
Chairman of that Commission was 
the President of a University and 
a former minister of the Gospel; 
nevertheless, he disregarded the 
findings of his own expert or the 
cost of living in the anthracite re- 
gion, and awarded the miners an 
increase in wages of only 17 per 
cent instead of 27 per cent. Appar- 
ently, the Chairman, who had the 
deciding voice in the arbitration, 
was influenced by some ethical, or 
political, or prudential principle 
which he shared with the employ- 
ers rather than with the employees. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 
question whether the miners are 
justified in refusing arbitration of 
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the present dispute is one that can- 
not be answered with certainty 
either in the negative or in the 
affirmative. 


II. PRorits IN THE ANTHRACITE 
INDUSTRY. 


The especially great increase in 
the price of anthracite coal since 
1913 has been noted above. Does 
this imply an increase in profits? 
In the summary of the report on 
investments and profits in anthra- 
cite mining by the United States 
Coal Commission, occurs the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


“The profits are increasing. To- 
tal net income is increasing; divi- 
dends are increasing; and surpluses 
are increasing, earned surpluses as 
well as surpluses arising through 
revaluations. The margin per ton 
is increasing.” 


Some light is thrown upon profits 
by the rates of royalty paid to the 
owners of coal lands operated on 


leases. Within the last few years, 
the rate has increased in some 
leases from 12 cents a ton to $1.50 a 
ton. About one-third of the anthra- 
cite which is taken from the ground 
is derived from leased lands. In as 
much as these mines have high 
costs of production, and in as much 
as their contribution of coal is 
necessary to satisfy the demands of 
the market, their high costs of pro- 
duction determine the price at 
which all anthracite is sold. The 
increased royalties are one element 
in the increased costs. The royal- 
ties are what the economist calls 
“absolute rent.” Since the oper- 
ators of the low-cost mines sell coal 
at the same price as the high-cost 
mines upon which royalties must 


be paid, royalties are one cause of 
high profits, and their increase is 
an indication of increasing profits. 

The operators’ margin means the 
difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the amount for which 
the coal is sold at the mine. In 
1921, the margins varied from a loss 
to $1.74 a ton. On 41 per cent of 
the coal mined, the margin was 
less than 80 cents. While margin 
figures in any given year do not 
give any direct indication of profits 
for that year, the variation over a 
series of years does provide im- 
portant information on the move- 
ment of profits. From 1913 to 
1923, the margins increased be- 
tween three and four times. With 
this may be compared the increase 
in wages as reflected in the rise in 
the labor cost per ton. At the be- 
ginning of 1923, it was almost two 
and three-quarters times what it 
had been in 1913. 

Profits are ordinarily stated in 
terms of a certain per cent on the 
investment. Generally speaking, if 
we know the amount of net profits 
in dollars obtained by any business 
concern, we can determine what the 
profit is in terms of per cent. In 
the anthracite industry, however, 
the great obstacle to any such sim- 
ple translation of dollars into per- 
centages is the lack of an agreed- 
upon measure of investment. In its 
statement on this subject, the 
United States Coal Commission an- 
nounced itself as “confronted with 
conflicting claims as to the basis 
upon which the rate of income 
should be reckoned. One claim is 
that the current market value is 
the proper measure of value. An- 
other is that the income should be 
reckoned on original cost; another 
that it should be determined with 
reference to the cost of reproduc- 
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tion.” Assuming that the valuation 
of anthracite is akin to the valu- 
ation of public utilities, the Com- 
mission, nevertheless, refrained 
from adopting any measure or 
rule, on the ground that the courts 
have failed to do so with regard to 
public utilities. 

The cost of reproduction as a 
measure of investment is obviously 
inapplicable to the coal mines, al- 
though it could be used in valuing 
the underground development and 
the equipment above ground. Mar- 
ket value is even more inacceptable, 
because it depends upon actual 
profits. If it be taken as the meas- 
ure of value, the rate of profit will 
always be only average or normal; 
for market value is generally de- 
termined by dividing the actual 
profits by such a figure. What we 


are seeking is a measure of invest- 
ment with which actual profits can 
be compared, in order to ascertain 


whether the rate of profit is high or 
low. Original cost does provide 
such a rule or measure, provided 
that it could be ascertained, or pro- 
vided that we could agree upon 
some one of the prices at which the 
property was bought, subsequent to 
the original purchase. Does the 
original cost of an anthracite mine 
mean what was paid for it by the 
first person who purchased it, say 
from the Indians or from the Gov- 
ernment? Or does it mean the cost 
of the mine to its present proprie- 
tors? 

The only practical method of 
measuring investment seems to be 
that suggested by the United States 
Coal Commission. It is to take the 
present “book value,” that is, the 
value of the mining property as 
carried on the books of the various 
companies. According to the Com- 
mission, the book value of the an- 
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thracite mines is about $600,000,- 
000. 

Of this amount, some $226,000,- 
000, at least, consists of revalu- 
ations made in their book records 
by the companies between 1913 and 
1922. This amount represents not 
new money put into the industry, 
but increments of value occurring 
for the most part before 1913. 
Hence, this $226,000,000 is a clear 
indication of the increasing profit- 
ableness and profits of anthracite 
mining. 

Nor is this the whole story. The 
engineering experts employed by 
the United States Coal Commission 
made an estimate of the current 
market value of the anthracite in- 
vestment. As is customary in such 
valuations, the basis for determin- 
ing present market value was pres- 
ent and estimated future earnings. 
Upon this basis, the engineers esti- 
mated the current market value of 
the anthracite mines at $989,900,- 
000, or almost $400,000,000 more 
than the book value of the proper- 
ties. This enormous increase in 
value obviously reflects large profits 
and large increases in profits. 

The foregoing paragraphs on 
royalties, margins, and valuations 
all point to the conclusion that 
profits in the anthracite industry 
are large and are ever growing 
larger. But they do not give us any 
estimate of the actual rates of 
profits, whether the average is 6, 10, 
15, 25, or any other specific per 
cent. Happily, the United States 
Coal Commission has given us two 
distinct sets of specific figures on 
rates of profit. The first provides 
the percentage of return for eight 
of the nine “railroad” companies 
for the year 1921. These com- 
panies produced by far the greater 
part of the anthracite coal mined 
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in that year. The measure of in- 
vestment taken by the Commission 
was the book values used by the 
various companies, including the 
enormous’ revaluations noticed 
above. On this basis, their rates of 
profit varied from 2.1 per cent to 
30 per cent, the majority being over 
10 per cent. Bear in mind that this 
measure of investment, the book 
value, exceeds by many millions of 
dollars the amounts of money 
which the companies actually put 
into their properties. Hence, the 
average profit on the actual invest- 
ment was considerably higher than 
that indicated by the figures just 
mentioned. 

The second estimate furnished 
by the Coal Commission is the per 
cent of profit on the capital stock; 
in other words, the dividends paid 
to the stockholders. For the ten- 
year period, 1913-1922, the average 


annual dividends paid by seven of 
the nine “railroad” coal companies 
varied from 8 per cent to 72 per 
cent, the majority paying over 31 


per cent. Two of the “railroad” 
companies yielded no dividends, 
but one of them is very small and 
the other, the Philadelphia-Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, was un- 
able to do so because of its very 
large investment in excess reserves 
of coal land. Assuming that the 
capital stock of these seven com- 
panies represents all the money that 
they expended for their properties, 
we are justified in asserting that 
their profits during this ten-year 
period were enormous and exorbi- 
tant. Moreover, some of the com- 
panies provided their shareholders 
with handsome stock dividends dur- 
ing that period. 

The conclusion seems warranted 
that the profits on by far the greater 
part of the anthracite coal which 
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is brought into the market consti- 
tute an extraordinarily high rate of 
return on the money actually put 
into the mining industry by the 
present owners. The operators 
who produce this portion of the 
supply could well afford to pay 
some increase in wages or to make 
some reduction in prices. How 
much they could do in either of 
these fields is a question that will 
be considered in later pages. 

The profits obtained by the dis- 
tributors of anthracite likewise 
enter into the price which must be 
paid by the consumer. Of course, 
they have nothing to do with the 
wages paid to the miners. Appar- 
ently, the consumer can reasonably 
expect very little relief from high 
prices in a modification of either 
the wholesalers’ or the retailers’ 
profits. The wholesale dealers re- 
porting to the United States Coal 
Commission showed an average re- 
turn on their investment of 22 per 
cent per annum in the period 1913- 
1922. While this is a very high 
rate, it represented an average profit 
of only 8.6 cents per ton. Cut the 
profit rate in half, and the price to 
the consumer would be lowered by 
only 4.3 cents per ton. The retail 
dealers investigated by the Commis- 
sion averaged 15.75 per cent annu- 
ally on their investment during the 
period of 1918-1922. This rate re- 
flected an average profit of 48 cents 
per ton. If the rate were reduced by 
half, it would mean a saving of only 
24 cents per ton to the consumer. 
Consequently, the utmost reduction 
in price that might conceivably be 
brought about through lowering of 
distributors’ profits, would be less 
than 30 cents per ton. To be sure, it 
is probable that the average retail- 
er’s cost of handling coal could be 
considerably reduced by better or- 
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ganization, particularly through 
elimination of a large proportion of 
those who are now in the retail 
business. The average cost per ton 
to the retailers of handling anthra- 
cite in the years 1918-1922 was 
$2.41. This seems very much 
higher than should be necessary. 
We shall return to this subject 
later. 


Ill. THE QUESTION OF JUSTICE TO 
THE CONSUMER. 


Are the present selling prices of 
anthracite fair to the consumer? 
As a general proposition, prices are 
just if they equal, but do not ex- 
ceed, fair remuneration for all the 
agents of production. This means 
fair wages to labor; a fair rate of 
interest on capital, and fair profits 
to the active directors of the indus- 
try. The profits received by the dis- 
tributors of anthracite as set forth 
in the last paragraph, give no clear 
ground for the assumption that 
they could be or ought to be re- 
duced substantially in the interest 
of the consumer. With the dis- 
tributing industry as at present or- 
ganized, it is not clear that the con- 
sumer suffers any notable degree of 
injustice on account of that propor- 
tion of the price which goes to the 
wholesalers and retailers. As re- 
gards the operators of the coal 
mines, it is certain that the profits 
of a certain group are unreason- 
ably high. Nevertheless, these 
operators cannot be held responsi- 
ble for excessive prices. If they 
were to reduce the prices on their 
output sufficiently to yield them 
only reasonable profits, their ex- 
ample would not be imitated by the 
rest of the operators. For the lat- 
ter must charge present prices in 
order to cover their higher costs of 
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production. In as much as their 
portion of the total output is neces- 
sary to meet the demands of the 
market, it exemplifies the general 
economic law that the price of any 
commodity which is produced in 
conditions of competition must be 
high enough to cover the most 
costly portion of the necessary sup- 
ply. Were the fortunately situated 
operators to reduce prices below the 
level necessary for the high-cost 
operators, the benefit would not be 
reaped by the consumers, but by 
the distributors, the wholesale and 
retail dealers. Were the low-cost 
operators to eliminate all middle- 
men and sell their coal directly to 
the consumers at a lower price than 
that which the high-cost operators 
require, the result would be that the 
more vigilant and opulent con- 
sumers would obtain anthracite at 
a lower price than those who, for 
one reason or another, would be 
compelled to take that part of the 
supply which is produced by the 
high-cost operators. This is scarce- 
ly a practicable arrangement. 

To be sure, if the operators who 
have a low cost of production and 
reap inordinate profits were capa- 
ble of supplying all the anthracite 
which the community requires, 
they could give the consumer the 
benefit of lower prices. Apparently 
that condition cannot be translated 
into actuality in the present organi- 
zation of the industry. As things 
are now, therefore, we are not justi- 
fied in asserting that the exception- 
ally high profits of the larger and 
more fortunate coal companies are 
the cause of injustice to the con- 
sumer in the form of unreasonable 
prices. 

In an earlier paragraph of this 
paper, the statement was made that 
the present demands of the miners 
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for an increase in pay “seemed” 
to be justified by the profits of the 
industry. This point of view is evi- 
dent in the following statement 
made by the Miners’ Union to the 
United States Coal Commission: 


“We have been taught by bitter 
experience that the main cause [of 
strikes] is the ever-accelerating 
claim of the holders of anthracite 
securities. For every increase in 
national demand for coal, for every 
increase in technology and produc- 
tivity the investor demands the full 
increment, keeping prices at the 
maximum which the traffic will 
bear, and wages at the minimum 
upon which the miners can be made 
to exist. There is no solution for 


the economic problem of anthracite 
until this intolerable grip is re- 
laxed; until the public service func- 
tion of the industry is frankly 
recognized; and until the claims of 


investors are confined to reason- 
able limits.” 


Undoubtedly, the anthracite em- 
ployees who are receiving less than 
family living wages, say $1,500 a 
year, are justified in their demand 
for a dollar a day increase, whether 
the means of providing the increase 
are to come from the operators, the 
distributors, or the consumers. 
Are those now in receipt of at least 
living wages morally entitled to an 
increase of a dollar a day, or ten 
per cent in the case of the piece- 
workers? If the Miners’ Union 
were correct in what it said about 
enormous profits in the passage 
just quoted, this question might 
likewise be answered in the affirma- 
tive. The more highly paid groups 
could justly demand a part of the 
extraordinary profits obtained by a 
large proportion of the operators. 


Nevertheless, the faets that have 
been set forth above show that 
this arrangement would be prac- 
tically impossible because a con- 
siderable proportion of the oper- 
ators do not obtain exceptionally 
high profits. Apparently, the excess 
profits of the more fortunate oper- 
ators could be diverted to all the 
miners in a general wage increase 
only by the voluntary action of 
these operators in a form of dis- 
tribution entirely outside of the 
process of paying wages. Possibly 
a strong ethical case might be made 
out for the contention that the more 
fortunate operators ought to make 
precisely this disposition of their 
surplus profits. But the supposi- 
tion is entirely utopian; hence, it 
would seem that the increased re- 
muneration demanded by the min- 
ers must come, for the most part, 
from higher prices. Not improb- 
ably, this would mean an increase 
of one dollar per ton in the selling 
price of anthracite. Would this be 
just to the consumers? 

This question involves the claims 
of the miners to certain comforts 
of life, as against the claims of the 
consumers to luxuries, comforts, 
and necessaries. It is fairly certain 
that an increase of one dollar per 
ton would mean that the poorest 
consumers would have to go with- 
out some of the necessaries of life 
which are less important than heat- 
ing and cooking. Conceivably, this 
class of consumers might be suffi- 
ciently numerous to make it a mat- 
ter of moral obligation for the min- 
ers in receipt of a living wage or 
more, to refrain from pressing their 
demand for higher remuneration. 
However, it is quite improbable that 
the increase would thus encroach 
upon the necessaries of any con- 
siderable number of consumers. In 
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all probability, the increased price 
would not impose upon the great 
mass of consumers any greater in- 
convenience than that which is ex- 
pressed in terms of comforts or 
luxuries. In other words, the con- 
flicting claims of miners and con- 
sumers refer to substantially the 
same degree of well-being. The 
great body of consumers would suf- 
fer no more through the increased 
price than the great body of the 
miners would suffer through fail- 
ure to get the increase in wages. In 
this situation, it would seem that 
the miners may put their own inter- 
ests before the interests of the con- 
sumers. At any rate, it seems im- 
possible to prove that the miners 
are chargeable with certain injus- 
tice in pressing their claim for 
higher wages at the expense of the 


consumers. 
This conclusion is strengthened 
by a consideration of the present 


irrational organization of the an- 
thracite industry. There is no good 
reason why the cost of retailing coal 
should be $2.41 per ton. And the 
levy upon the industry by the 
wholesalers could be eliminated en- 
tirely. The cost of distribution 
could be lowered considerably in 
either of three ways: the operators 
could combine to make the distri- 
bution themselves from the top of 
the mine to the cellar of the con- 
sumer; or the local authorities, 
state and municipal, could under- 
take the task of distribution; or the 
consumers could form codéperative 
organizations and purchase coal di- 
rectly from the operators. For the 
present wasteful and costly system 
of distribution, the consumers, or 
the public, are much more responsi- 
ble than the miners. 

The bad organization of anthra- 
cite production is even more strik- 
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ing. The price of coal ought not to 
be determined by the production 
costs of the poorer mines. It should 
be regulated by the average costs 
of production of all the mines. This 
could be effected by pooling the ex- 
penses of production. The propos- 
al may be made clearer by an ex- 
ample. Let us suppose two mines, 
from one of which it costs $4.00 to 
produce a ton of anthracite, while 
the cost at the other is $6.00. Let 
us suppose that the cost of bringing 
the coal to the consumer is $8.00. 
In present conditions, the consumer 
has to pay $14.00 a ton for both lots 
of coal, the $6.00 lot and the $4.00 
lot; for the price is uniform and it 
must be high enough to cover the 
most expensive portion of the 
necessary supply. If, however, the 
two mines were operated as a unit 
and the expenses of production 
pooled, the output of both could be 
sold at $13.00 per ton; for the aver- 
age cost of production is $5.00. 
Were this method applied to all the 
anthracite mines, the cost to the 
consumer could be lowered, while 
the profits of the operators would be 
fairly uniform. None of them 
would receive exorbitant profits. 
The blame for continuing the pres- 
ent bad organization of anthracite 
production, like that relating to dis- 
tribution, rests obviously upon the 
public and the operators, not upon 
the miners. The latter can justly 
maintain that they are not obliged 
to refrain from efforts to raise the 
standard of living in order to per- 
mit the public or the consumers to 
continue shirking a responsibility 
and failing to help themselves. 
The United States Coal Commis- 
sion recognized the evil of permit- 
ting the low-cost operators to enjoy 
their present enormous advantages, 
but the remedy which it recom- 
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mended is much less desirable and 
effective than that of pooling the 
expenses of production. For the 
proposal of the Commission would 
benefit the taxpayers, not labor or 
the consumer. Following is the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission. 


“In order to permit the public as 
a whole to share in the good for- 
tune of the low-cost, high-profit 
operator, we recommend that dif- 
ferential taxation shall be applied 
to differential advantage. Sweeping 
horizontal cuts cannot be made in 
present mine prices and margins 
without serious injury to many 
high-cost operators, whose output 
is needed. Taxes falling lightly on 
the low-profit operator and more 
heavily on the high-profit operator 
in proportion to his ability to pay 
will benefit the consumer indirectly 
through lightening the tax burden 
elsewhere and will accomplish this 
without raising prices.” 


Unified operation and pooling of 
expenses could be brought about in 
one of two ways: by private or by 


public operation. In the former 
case, one corporation would oper- 
ate all the anthracite coal mines, 
paying a rental or royalty to the 
mine-owners and selling the prod- 
uct subject to price-fixing by pub- 
lic authority. In order to prevent 
excessive royalties, and the indefi- 
nite increase of royalties on parti- 
cularly rich coal deposits, the an- 
nual payments by the operating 
company to the owners should take 
the form of a certain fair per cent 
upon a fixed valuation of the coal 
lands. It is suggested that the to- 
tal valuation should be that which 
the United States Coal Commission 
estimated as the book value in 
1913, namely, about $600,000,000. 
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Since this amount includes revalu- 
ations to the extent of $226,000,000, 
which represent merely increments 
of value, not money put into the 
properties, the landowners would 
receive generous treatment through 
such a valuation. The estimate of 
present value made by the engi- 
neers of the Coal Commission, and 
amounting to approximately $990,- 
000,000, could fairly be disre- 
garded. The difference between 
this figure and $600,000,000 is 
mainly due, as the Commission 
pointed out, to the monopoly char- 
acter of the anthracite industry. 
The consumers should not be re- 
quired to pay interest on monopoly- 
created values. 

For two reasons, however, unified 
private operation would be inferior 
to public operation. The first is 
that the producing company could 
not be trusted to sell coal at fair 
prices. These would have to be 
fixed by public authority, and we 
know that this is a difficult task 
which is very rarely performed 
with satisfaction to all parties. In 
the second place, private operation 
would not prevent the owners of 
the coal lands from claiming the 
benefit of future increases in value 
of the coal deposits. They would 
demand an increase in royalties 
every few years. 

The sane and logical solution 
would be public ownership and 
operation. A fair purchase would 
take place at the valuation men- 
tioned above, namely, $600,000,000. 
By this means, all future increases 
in the value of the coal lands would 
go to the community. And the 
price of coal could readily be made 
fair to both the public and the con- 
sumers. In view of the national 
or semi-national interest in anthra- 
cite, it would seem that the appro- 
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priate public authority to own and 
operate the anthracite mines would 
be the Federal Government. On the 
other hand, all these mines are 
within the State of Pennsylvania. 
Other things being equal, state 
operation would be preferable to 
federal operation. Besides, it would 
offer fewer legal and constitutional 
difficulties. 

How great is the reduction in the 
price of anthracite that might rea- 
sonably be expected through unified 
operation of the mines? On the 
basis of present costs of production, 
and present differences in produc- 
tion costs, the reduction could rea- 
sonably be placed at 75 or 85 cents 
per ton. Moreover, unified opera- 
tion might well be expected to re- 
duce considerably existing costs of 
production. The economies of 
large-scale production and the elim- 
ination of competitive wastes and 
other obvious wastes are among the 
possibilities that readily suggest 
themselves. 

The reduction in price through 
better organization of anthracite 
distribution could easily reach 
$1.00 per ton. As pointed out 
above, the improved organization 
could be effected through distribu- 
tion by the production concerns, 
through state and municipal dis- 
tributive agencies, or through co- 
operative purchasing societies con- 
ducted by the consumers. 

Some of the suggestions and solu- 
tions set forth in the last few para- 
graphs may appear fantastic. Per- 
haps they are, but they at least have 
the merit of going to the root of the 
anthracite problem. They seem to 
indicate the lines along which, and 
along which only, any lasting solu- 
tion can be found. No remedy 
which does not directly grapple 
with the evils of increasing coal 
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land values, enormous differences 
in production costs and profits, and 
excessive charges for the distribu- 
tion of anthracite, will ever be ef- 
fective in satisfying either laborer 
or consumer. Until the consumers 
and the public make some serious 
and systematic effort to deal with 
these evils, anthracite labor will be 
justified in using its economic 
power for its own progressive bet- 
terment. It can give good reasons 
for refusing to accept any responsi- 
bility for the unnecessarily high 
price of anthracite. 

The conclusions reached in the 
foregoing discussion may be sum- 
marized as follows: The demand 
for the check-off and the refusal of 
arbitration cannot confidently be 
pronounced either reasonable or 
unreasonable. So far as the de- 


mands for increases in pay refer to 
those workers who are now receiv- 
ing less than a living wage, they 


are obviously justified. The wage 
demands on behalf of those who 
are now above the living-wage level 
cannot be proved unjust to the con- 
sumer. Owing to the present or- 
ganization of the anthracite indus- 
try, the wage increase would come 
almost entirely from an increase in 
prices. The profits received by the 
mining companies which produce 
the greater part of the anthracite 
supply, are unusually and even ex- 
cessively high, but without a reor- 
ganization of production, these 
profits cannot be shared with either 
the laborer or the consumer. The 
fundamental needs of the industry 
are. unified operation and pooling 
of expenses of production, prefer- 
ably under public ownership and 
direction, and a more efficient and 
economical system of bringing the 
coal from the mine to the con- 
sumer. 





FOR VALUE RECEIVED. 


By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


HE old doctor was very sick, 

and no nurse could be found to 
care for him. An epidemic of in- 
fluenza was sweeping the town, and 
although Miss Reed at the Directory 
had promised to send up the first 
applicant who came in, two days 
had passed, and Miss Mary, his 
daughter, was still on duty night 
and day. Miss Mary was not a 
natural nurse, and it worried her 
that her father was not having the 
care he needed. Besides, she was 
none too strong, and the two sleep- 
less nights had begun to tell on her. 
She looked wan and big-eyed when 
Alice Sampson, one of the doctor’s 
favorite nurses, dropped in for a 
minute to see how she was doing. 

“He’s pretty sick, Miss Mary,” 
she said soberly, after a brief call 
in his bedroom. 

Miss Mary’s heart seemed to lose 
a beat at the girl’s tone. 

“I know,” she answered, “and it 
makes me wild to think he’s not 
having better nursing. I do all I 
can, but sometimes it seems as if I 
did nothing right. He’s patient 
enough, goodness knows, but I see, 
just by the look in his eyes, that I 
don’t make him comfortable. It 
seems ridiculous, when he’s spent 
his whole life caring for others, that 
he should be sick himself with no 
one to care for him.” 

The nurse was gazing thought- 
fully out of a window. It was be- 
ginning to snow, and in the twilight 
the scene looked cold and dreary. 
At last she said: “I’m staying at the 
Perrys. Miss Tompkins is there, 


too, and Mrs. Perry is hardly sick 
at all. It’s a crime for her to keep 
two nurses when there’s so much 
sickness everywhere. I’d gladly take 
Miss Tompkins’s place to-night, 
if they’d let her stay with the doc- 
tor. I don’t see how they could re- 
fuse when he’s done so much for 
them; and you need rest, Miss 
Mary, or you'll give out, too. Why 
not telephone Mr. Perry and ask 
the favor?” 

The older woman’s face had 
brightened. 

“I believe I will; and perhaps by 
morning a nurse will have reported 
at the Directory. It does seem as 


if the Perrys might spare her for 


a night; though it’s hard on you,” 
she added gratefully. 

The nurse smiled. “Now don’t 
you worry about me/ Like as not 
I'll sleep all night. Call them now, 
Miss Mary. I know Miss Tompkins 
will be glad to do it for the doctor.” 

“Well,” hesitated Miss Mary, “if 
you’re sure it’s all right, I will. 
You wait here, Alice, till I see what 
he says. It’s cold in the office.” 

Her face was cheerful, when, 
after what seemed a long time, she 
returned. 

“It’s all right.” She spoke in 
muffled tones, so as not to disturb 
her father in the room above. “I 
talked with Miss Tompkins first, 
and she talked with Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry. It was rather a long confer- 
ence, but at last they decided that 
she might come. I’m to send for 
her. Oscar’s waiting now to see if 
I need anything, and he can go right 
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out and take you with him. He’ll 
have to use the sleigh instead of the 
automobile, the snow has drifted so 
terribly this afternoon; but he’s 
harnessed anyway, so that won’t de- 
lay things. Oh, you can’t think 
how relieved I am!” 

The nurse, who loved Miss Mary 
almost as much as she loved the 
old doctor, stooped to kiss her, and, 
in a few minutes, was facing the 
rising wind with the cheerful 
Oscar. It was four miles to the 
Perrys, and driving a horse seemed 
a plodding mode of locomotion. 

It would probably be an hour and 
a half before Oscar would get back 
with the nurse, Miss Mary was 
thinking, as she watched them ride 
away; but when he came, she would 
go straight to bed and fortify her- 
self with a good sleep. She might 
need it sorely if the scarcity of 
nurses continued. She took one 
more look into the fast-descending 
night, and was halfway upstairs 
when the telephone interrupted 
her. That bell must be muffled, 
she thought, as she caught up a 
scarf and made her way quickly 
into the cold office. The wires were 
buzzing, and for a minute she could 
not hear, but at last she caught the 
words: “Is this Miss Stewart?— 
What's this about taking one of my 
mother’s nurses?” 

It was, she understood at that, 
Mrs. Perry’s son, just home from 
business. Evidently the arrange- 
ment did not suit him. Miss Mary, 
her cheeks a trifle flushed, ex- 
plained that her father was very ill, 
and that Miss Sampson had agreed 
to take Miss Tompkins’s place. 

“It’s only for to-night,” she said 
apologetically, “and it will mean 
a great deal to the doctor to have 
some care.” 

“Well, it means a great deal to 
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came back 
“I don’t 


my mother, too,” 
brusquely over the wire. 
like it.” 

“But,” protested Miss Mary, sud- 
denly angry at his tone, “the man 
has already started, and—” 

“He can go back, then. I’m pay- 
ing for these nurses, and I want my 
mother to have their services.” 

The receiver snapped. He had 
actually hung up without waiting 
for her reply! Gentle Miss Mary 
felt a sense of outrage at the selfish- 
ness of the human race. Why, her 
father had worked himself sick for 
these very patients! Many a time 
had he risen in the dead of night to 
go to Mrs. Perry—many a time 
gone without a meal in order not 
to keep her waiting; and yet, the 
first favor asked for him was re- 
fused, and refused rudely. Dis- 


couragement settled upon her like 
a cloud as she went wearily upstairs 


to her father’s bedside. 

That night the old doctor was 
worse; but in the morning came the 
cheering news that a nurse had re- 
ported for duty and would be right 
up. Miss Mary breathed a sigh of 
thankfulness, and went to bed 
after turning things over to her 
capable successor. 

In the days that followed, while 
her father was very sick, Miss Mary 
occupied herself by sending out his 
bills. It made her feel that, even 
though she could do nothing in the 
sick room (there were two nurses 
on duty now), she was, at least, 
helping him a little. She hoped, as 
she plodded through the worn ledg- 
er, that people would remember 
his illness and pay promptly. The 
old doctor had been too lenient re- 
garding bills, and there was need of 
ready cash. With two extra mouths 
to fill, the household expenses had 
risen, and the patient must have 
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anything he craved. The nurses 
must be paid, also, although they 
had indignantly scoffed at the idea 
until Miss Mary assured them that 
her father would be seriously upset 
if they refused to accept her checks. 
He had spoken of it one day when 
she was alone with him. 

“These girls must be paid, Mary,” 
he said weakly. 

She answered, hesitating to dis- 
turb him: “But—but they won’t 
want it, Father. Last night, when 
I mentioned it, Miss Tompkins 
said—” 

He tried to make a characteristi- 
cally impatient gesture, but his 
hand dropped back limply on the 
blanket. “They must take it,” he 
insisted. “I won’t accept a thing 
like that. It’s the bread out of their 
mouths, you know, with so much 
sickness raging.” 

“But—Miss Tompkins said you 
cared for her all through that dread- 


ful case of typhoid, and charged her 


Don’t talk of it now, 
Father. You’re too weak.” 

“I—I must.” Two red spots 
burned on his cheeks, and Miss 
Mary cast an imploring glance at 
the door, hoping for an interrup- 
tion. His voice was husky when he 
said: “I didn’t give her all my time, 
Mary. Don’t you see the difference? 
You must make her see it, too, 


nothing. 


“I will,” promised Miss Mary 
hurriedly. “Ill do it some way. 
Now don’t you worry.” 

Hence the two checks which left 
the bank account shared by the doc- 
tor and his daughter at low ebb. 
Miss Mary turned from it, dis- 
couraged, and attacked the ledger. 
She would first send out bills that 
were sure of being promptly paid. 
She knew them of old, and smiled 
at the thought that most of them 
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came from women! Widows, if 
they had enough to live on, were 
good patients. There was Mrs. 
Whitney. Hers was a small bill, but 
it would be paid by return mail. 
And “old lady Warrington,” as 
everybody called her—ninety if a 
day, and still holding tenaciously to 
life. The doctor called twice a week 
at her request, just to “keep her go- 
ing.” She was worth a million, but 
insisted that he mark his visits on 
her own calendar, that she might 
verify his bill! 

Well, she paid it! That was the 
main thing, thought Miss Mary with 
another smile. It was a trifle 
larger than usual this month, for 
Mrs. Warrington had had a cold: 
sixteen dollars—a mere drop in the 
bucket to the old lady, but to know 
that it would be paid promptly 
meant a good deal just now. 

Miss Mary addressed the envelope 
with satisfaction, and, realizing that 
her feet were cold, descended to the 
cellar and opened the furnace 
drafts. A north wind was blowing, 
and the house didn’t warm up. She 
thought there had never been so bit- 
ter a winter. When she returned, 
she moved a table close to the regis- 
ter, and resumed her work, turning 
the pages thoughtfully. Her eyes 
fell on a long account—Ole Olsen, 
the carpenter. His boy had under- 
gone a mastoid operation—a neg- 
lected case, to which the old doc- 
tor had not been called soon 
enough. There had been no time 
to summon a surgeon from the 
city, and he had operated himself. 
For weeks the boy had lain at 
death’s door, but the doctor had 
fought relentlessly, and the child 
lived. 

Slowly Miss Mary added the long 
column. It was a big bill to send to 
a workingman, however grateful he 
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might be. Christmas was coming, 
and she knew her father would 
have let it rest. Besides, the man 
had worked out a good part of it. 
He had spent two weeks or more 
doing numberless neglected things 
about the house. She smiled, re- 
membering his awe at her polished 
floors. For fear of making a single 
scratch he had removed his shoes, 
working in his stockinged feet. 

The doctor had said: “Find any- 
thing you can for him to do, Mary. 
It will help with his bill.” And 
Miss Mary, nothing loath, had, for 
the first time in years, got her house 
in order. There were no broken 
window cords, no sagging doors, no 
drawers that resisted opening, no 
creaking blinds to slam in this cold 
wind. The carpenter had done good 
work. She hated to send this bill 
at Christmas time... . 

Suddenly Miss Mary hardened 
her gentle heart. She must send 
the bill—any bill that was honestly 
owed and likely to be paid. Work- 
ing people, she knew from experi- 
ence, were often the first to pay 
their debts. She added the sum 
again relentlessly, and wrote be- 
low: Kindly deduct what the doctor 
owes you for work, and pay the 
balance when convenient. 

Even her soft-hearted father 
couldn’t object to that, she thought, 
sealing the envelope. And he had 
saved the boy’s life. There was no 
doubt that, but for his constant 
watchfulness, the child would have 
died. She worked an hour more; 
then, as she realized that the 
shadows of afternoon were length- 
ening swiftly, she put on her 
shabby old fur-lined coat, and went 
out to mail the bills. By to-mor- 
row, she thought, breathing a re- 
lieved sigh, something would come 
in. 


Her walk to the village cheered 
Miss Mary. Everyone who met her 
stopped to ask about her father. 

“The town don’t seem the same 
without him goin’ by in the old 
flivver,” said the town plumber, 
darting out of his shop at her ap- 
proach. “You keep the cold water 
runnin’ to-night, Miss Mary, or 
likely enough the pipes’ll freeze; 
and tell the doctor that my lum- 
bago’s doin’ fine since he give me 
that new medicine.” 

And at the library, where she 
stopped for a book, people spoke in 
muffled library voices, asking anx- 
iously for his condition, and what 
they could do to help; while a group 
of children stopped her outside the 
door to ask: “How’s Doctor? Give 
him our love, Miss Mary, and tell 
him to get well quick.” 

Oh, they did love him! thought 
his daughter as she opened her own 
door silently, and stepped into that 
dreadful quiet of a house of sick- 
ness. Once, when she had shown 
impatience at his working so tire- 
lessly for such meager recompense, 
he had said: “Don’t worry, daugh- 
ter. I collect my bills—not always 
in money, maybe, but in something 
better.” 

“But,” Miss Mary protested prac- 
tically, “the ‘something better’ 
won’t pay the laundry!” 

And the doctor had only laughed, 
as he replied that the laundry 
usually got paid, and that he 
wouldn’t be home to supper. 

There were so many nights when 
he wasn’t home to supper! Often 
he reached home too tired to eat at 
all, and would throw himself down 
on the old couch in the living room 
until rested enough to take some 
bread and milk; then go to bed, to 
be called out again at midnight. 

Now he was worn out. His phy- 














sician had said so only yesterday. 
He had said, also, that, once on the 
right road again, her father must 
have a long, long rest. He had sug- 
gested a change—Bermuda, per- 
haps, or Jamaica—a trip through 
the Panama Canal! Somewhere 
where he would find warmth and 
beauty. 

Miss Mary recalled his words as 
she removed her overshoes and 
hung up the old fur coat. Coming 
into the atmosphere of sickness, she 
lost the buoyancy she had found in 
the open air. A trip through the 
Panama Canal! It sounded like 
fairyland, and was just about as 
accessible—to her father! Then, 
like a good soldier, she squared her 
shoulders, managed a smile, and 
went up to tell the doctor that 
everyone she met had asked about 
him and sent a message of love. 

The morning’s mail brought Mrs. 
Whitney’s check, and two others 
not expected, but no word from old 
Mrs. Warrington. It was afternoon 
when her chauffeur left a letter at 
the door. Although it was ad- 
dressed to her father, Miss Mary 
opened it, meaning to receipt the 
bill and mail it when she went out. 
But the envelope contained no 
check. The bill was returned, and 
across the corner in the old lady’s 
shaky writing were the words: This 
is not right. You called only four 
times. 

She had evidently forgotten her 
unusual indisposition, and, prob- 
ably, the doctor had forgotten to 
make those extra crosses on her 
calendar. It was plain as day. Miss 
Mary sat down at her desk again 
and made out an itemized account, 
adding a few words stating that 
the items were taken from the doc- 
tor’s daybook, and were quite cor- 
rect. 
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“Possibly that will make her re- 
member,” she said to the nurse, 
who had just come in, “and if only 
she mentions it to her secretary, it 
will be all right.” 

The old doctor had a poor night. 

“He wants to see you,” said the 
nurse, when Miss Mary was at her 
breakfast. “I think something is 
on his mind.” 

She was right. He said, with a 
wan smile for his daughter: “It’s 
December. Have you been sending 
out the bills?” 

“A few; but don’t worry about 
bills, Father, I'll see to everything.” 

She spoke more cheerfully than 
she felt like speaking, for the doc- 
tor’s sleeplessness showed in his 
tired eyes. 

“But—it’s December,” he reiter- 
ated. “Christmas. People will 
have other uses for their money. 
Isn’t there enough to keep us going 
for a while, my dear? Anyway, 
don’t send bills to families where 
there are children. Send Mrs. War- 
rington’s. It’s larger this month, 
and—vwell, go slowly, daughter. I 
shouldn’t want to be hounding folks 
at Christmas time.” 

Hounding folks! Miss Mary felt 
a sudden desire to laugh, or cry. 
She didn’t quite know which. 

“Is that what kept you awake 
last night?” she questioned. 

He smiled, almost sheepishly. 

“I got to thinking maybe you’d 
gone ahead and sent out everything. 
It bothered me. There’s Olsen, the 
carpenter, you know. They’ve got 
four kiddies, and they’ve other bills 
to pay. I think Ill sleep now for a 
little while.” 

He was asleep even as Miss Mary 
pulled down a shade and slipped 
quietly from the room. 

“It was the bills,” she explained 
to the nurse, who was waiting for 
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her report. “He was afraid I'd 
hound people at Christmas time! 
 - 

The muffled doorbell sounded, 
and for the second time a chauffeur 
in livery handed in a missive. The 
nurse said, as she brought it from 
the door: “Well, here’s some one 
whom you needn’t worry about 
hounding. It’s old lady Warring- 
ton. Why, what’s the matter?” as 
Miss Mary looked up strangely. 
“Hasn’t she paid it this time?” 

Miss Mary’s hand was shaking as 
she relinquished the letter. It was 
addressed, as before, to her father, 
quite as if he were able to attend 
to the details of his business. The 
nurse’s cheeks flamed as she read: 

“Dear Doctor: I wish you would 
speak to the person who is sending 
out your bills. She is very imperti- 
nent. I inclose check for what I 
owe you. Will you see that the bill 


is receipted and returned?” 


“And she knows,” said Miss 
Mary, her voice trembling, “she 
knows he doesn’t have a_ book- 
keeper! She must realize that it’s 
I who send the bills! How could 
she be so—so insulting? What 
shaW I do? I can’t ask Father 
now.” 

“Do?” echoed the nurse indig- 
nantly. Receipt her old bill and 
send it back. She’s not worth no- 
ticing. Arguing over a few dollars 
when the doctor’s sick, and she 
worth a million, and over ninety! 
Does she expect to take it with her 
when she dies? It makes me furi- 
ous. But don’t worry, Miss Mary. 
She’s a parsimonious old—” 

Despite her outraged feelings, 
Miss Mary laughed, and the laugh 
helped. The nurse’s wrath was 
balm to her troubled heart. But the 
memory of the old lady’s smallness 
hovered over her all day. It was 
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something that would hurt her 
father, should he find it out. 

“But he shan’t!” she vowed into 
her pillow late that night. “I'll 
never tell him if I can help it. It’s 
the ingratitude of folks that hurts, 
and it must hurt him often, though 
he never says so. Sometimes I won- 
der if there’s such a thing as ‘grate- 
ful patients’ in the world—if even 
one of them would sacrifice any- 
thing for him. The Perrys 
wouldn’t, and I thought they loved 
him. He says he is paid in some- 
thing better than money, but—I 
don’t understand. ...” 

She was to understand next day. 

It was late afternoon when she 
answered the bell to find Olsen, the 
carpenter, at the door. He was re- 
turning from work, and laid his kit 
of tools down silently as he entered, 
glancing again at the polished floor, 
and wiping the snow carefully from 
his overshoes. 

Miss Mary led the way into the 
living room, and motioned him to a 
seat. He was removing his heavy 
woolen mittens, remarking mean- 
while, that the wind was rising and 
it looked like snow again. As he 
unbuttoned his coat with stiff, cold 
fingers, he asked how the doctor 
was doing, and said that everyone 
would be glad to see him out. By 
this time he had reached an inside 
pocket from which he took an en- 
velope. It was, Miss Mary saw at 
once, the envelope that had con- 
tained her bill. It looked strangely 
thick, and a rubber band was 
snapped about it. The Swede 
smiled as he held it out to her. 

“I think that’s right, Miss.” 

Miss Mary opened it, and a roll 
of bank notes fell into her lap. She 
glanced at the bill, counted the 
money, and looked up into the 
man’s mild blue eyes. 
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“But, Ole,” she explained, “this 
is the whole amount. Didn’t you 
understand that you were to deduct 
from it what the doctor owed you? 
You worked for us a long time—two 
weeks or more. If you can tell me 
how much it came to—” 

The Swede had arisen, as if the 
episode were closed. He seemed, to 
the little woman who looked up at 
him, to tower above her like a 
mountain, and to possess some- 
thing of a mountain’s strength and 
beauty. He said, quietly, but with 
decision: “Did you think for a min- 
ute, Miss, that I'd take money for 
what I did for the doctor?” 

Miss Mary gasped. For one 
terrible moment she thought she 
had offended him; and then he 
smiled, and everything in the world 
seemed suddenly all right. She 
said, shakily: “But Christmas is 
coming—and—” 


She paused, and the man said 
gently: “What sort of a Christmas 
would we have had, Miss, without 


the doctor? He saved our boy. 
You tell him his bill wasn’t half big 
enough, and what I did was just to 
help him out. It wasn’t much, 
maybe, but it was all I knew how to 
do. And my old woman—she says 
maybe you got extra washing these 
days. She’ll do it, and it won’t cost 
you nothin’. Don’t you know, Miss, 
we'd do anything for the doctor— 
night or day—same as he would for 
us?” 

A mist dimmed Miss Mary’s eyes. 
“Night or day—same as he would 
for us....” There were, then, 
those who realized what her father 
did for them—who understood— 
who would sacrifice themselves for 
him.... The man moved un- 
easily, and she arose, stretching out 
an impulsive hand. 
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“Oh, thank you!” she said hap- 
pily. “Thank you for understand- 
ing. I'll tell him—everything you 
say.” 

The man took her'hand a trifle 
awkwardly. Perhaps he was won- 
dering why a gentle little lady like 
Miss Mary should want to touch his 
work-worn fingers, or puzzling over 
what she had said about his under- 
standing; for, indeed, what was 
there to understand? Then slowly, 
deliberately, as he did everything, 
he buttoned his rough coat, re- 
placed the mittens, and reached for 
his kit of tools. 

“Good-night, Miss,” he _ said 
quietly. “You tell the doctor the 
little chap is doin’ fine; and don’t 
forget the washin’. [I'll call for it 
any night you say.” 

When he was gone, Miss Mary 
went back to the living room, and 
sank down in the doctor’s easy 
chair, looking about her wonder- 
ingly. It was the same old room, 
dear, shabby, and familiar; yet, as 
by a miracle, the atmosphere was 
changed. She felt surrounded by 
something new and beautiful— 
something intangible, yet warm and 
comforting—something the carpen- 
ter had brought with him, and, all 
unknowing, left behind: the thing 
that the old doctor had called “bet- 
ter than money.” 

Miss Mary arose, her eyes shin- 
ing like stars. She must go up now 
and tell her father all about it. 
Then she glanced down at the for- 
gotten bank notes in her hand 
(which meant, she knew, long days 
of work, and sacrifice of needed 
things), and a whimsical smile 
lighted her pale face. She was 
thinking that, unlike “old lady 
Warrington,” the man had not even 
asked for a receipt! 





NEWER CATHOLIC POETS. 


By GeorGe N. SHUSTER. 


OETIC criticism is difficult, al- 

most impossible; and that is 
probably why it seems so interest- 
ing and worth trying. In prose 
there are always opinions, facts, 
points of view, which invite calm 
judgment and occasionally impel to 
war. Poetry, however, is either the 
real, conquering thing or it is not, 
and no amount of critical acumen 
can change the matter one way or 
another. When Montaigne pre- 


sented to a talented lady the son- 
nets of his friend Estienne de la 
Boetie, he took care to inform her 
that “very few women in France 
judge so well of poetry as you do, 


or have the power to make it com- 
pelling and vivid with a voice so 
rich and beautiful as that which, 
among a thousand other charms, 
nature has bestowed upon you”— 
setting thus an example for all other 
critics to follow, and proving, in- 
cidentally, his own just apprecia- 
tion of woman and song. Let the 
reader bring a fondness for the poet 
and his work, a sense of being flat- 
tered by having been allowed to 
come, and a voice for that realiza- 
tion of the rimer’s language which 
alone can give a realization of his 
mood. The critic’s business is sim- 
ple, then. It may be termed intro- 
duction, the tactful, interpretative 
word which shall make the poet 
known for what he is. To attempt 
more were arrogance; to do less, 
trifling. 

Now there is an appreciable group 
of newer Catholic poets who de- 
serve separation from the run of 


writers and bringing-together about 
the common source from which 
they draw. Meet them so: they are 
singers of the Faith, not only as 
that Faith is held securely within 
folded hands, but also as it is made 
the transcendent light by which all 
life is lived, all experience ex- 
amined. Don’t let them feel ill at 
ease or unimportant in the presence 
of older, more widely recognized 
authors. Forget momentarily the 
enthusiastic—if altogether deserved 
—praise you have heaped on Joyce 
Kilmer, Father Earls, Mrs. Eden. 
The newer poets are of the same 
lineage, and though they retain a 
charming modesty, crave your at- 
tention. Most of them are writers 
of one book, but with your patron- 
age to encourage them, more books 
may follow. 

Mr. J. Corson Miller’s Veils of 
Samite is an interesting selection 
from the work of a poet well known 
to the magazines. He has genuine 
simplicity of thinking to match a 
no less genuine naturalness of emo- 
tion. The verses in this book go 
from mother love to nature, then to 
religion, and finally to war, with no 
gorgeous clatter of golden vesture, 
but quietly, yearningly, and hon- 
estly. “Omnipotence” is a slight 
but effective credo; “The Wind in 
the Elms,” a charming whisper of 
love; “Excursion,” an elfish side- 
ward glance into the coy eyes of 
spring. In general, all of these 
things are expressed nicely, not too 
calmly, with a warm directness of 
sympathy. Mr. Miller’s American- 















ism is delightful, too, and finds op- 
portunity for paying homage to the 
memories of many illustrious or be- 
loved men. But however grateful 
one may be for the poet’s mysti- 
cism and merciful affection, the 
slovenliness of his muse is more 
than occasionally disconcerting. 
“Portiéres” should hardly rime 
with “years” at all, certainly not 
twice in the same book. A con- 
sistent habit of capitalizing spoils 
the appearance of many a page, and 
the attendant personification is 
robbed of effectiveness by turning 
commonplace. Under some calm 
supervising glance, Mr. Miller 
would not have dared to reprint 
so bad a sonnet as the “The Nup- 
tials,” or to spoil one of his best 
poems, “Finale,” with this stupid 
couplet: 


“A baby’s kiss has swept my world- 
worn cheek, 

And suddenly my heart became 
quite meek.” 


If Mr. Braithwaite, who writes the 
introduction, had been concerned 
with detail rather than sonorous 
generalities, Veils of Samite could 
draw nothing but applause. Such 
criticism may seem harsh, but, to 
put it plainly, Catholic poetry has 
been in the army long enough to 
stand at attention. 

For workmanship in verse is at 
least as important as anything else. 
When asked what the poet must be 
first of all, so distinguished a con- 
temporary artist as M. André Thé- 
rive does not hesitate to reply, “A 
grammarian.” That will bear look- 
ing into. Now it is precisely in the 
matter of workmanship that one 
finds Cloister, and Other Poems, 
by Charles L. O’Donnell, so very 
significant. I suppose it isn’t wrong 
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to number Father O’Donnell among 
the newer poets, even if the ill-fated 
Dead Musician did appear some 
years ago. You will find in every 
stanza by this priest-poet a com- 
pact richness of melody and mood 
which subsists because of the per- 
fect construction underneath. Quat- 
rains are most deceptive. The 
haunting overtones they dispense 
are the unraveling by a reader of 
what the poet very cleverly and 
conscientiously knitted into his 
few lines. Here is one of Father 
O’Donnell’s offerings, “Bread and 
Wine”: 


“Herod’s Fool and Pilate’s King, 
Purple cloths and white we bring: 
Cloak Thee in the pale wheat, hide 
In clusters of the blue hillside.” 


Therein is history, dogma, mys- 
tical feeling, a priest’s inner life, 
color and music fresh as nature, 
and the finest dictional art in an- 
tithesis and metaphor. A small 
thing, done excellently and exceed- 
ingly. The succession of such 
poems in this dainty volume— 
“Cloister,” “The Poet’s Bread,” “St. 
Martin of Tours,” “A Road in 
France,” to call a few by name— 
will reassure anyone inclined to 
doubt that Americans can be metic- 
ulous craftsmen. Naturally the 
emotions which Father O’Donnell 
expresses and the forms he employs 
suggest Father Tabb, but it is quite 
obvious that in poetic character the 
two are not at all alike. The spon- 
taneity, sprightliness, and “perfect 
circles” of the Virginian priest are 
derived from a substratum of un- 
sophisticated simplicity and good 
humor. There is a smile in every 
one of his verses, though it may be 
wistful and on the verge of tears, 
a smile so essentially Father Tabb’s 
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that we need not hesitate to call it 
an element of his genius. Father 
O’Donnell’s verse, on the other 
hand, is everywhere grave, lofty, 
even sad with that Celtic melan- 
choly which is the noblest mystery 
of his song. But what splendid 
color, what wealth of harmony, 
what a memorable transmutation 
of poetic echoes caught even from 
the seventeenth century! It is 
treasurable verse, indeed, and 
does honor to its Catholic inspira- 
tion. 
So much for two poets; but surely 
their live in our midst more than 
one throaty singer whose voices are 
never lifted in public excepting 
when some discerning editor coaxes 
them forth, to his own satisfaction 
at least. Thus readers of several 
magazines will have noticed during 
the past few years verses modestly 
signed “S. M. M.”—the abbreviated 
name of an American nun who oc- 
casionally spells herself out entirely 
as Sister Madeleva. Here is mysti- 
cal poetry as delicately wrought and 
inspired as anything by Michael 
Field. Cloistral hymns, maybe, but 
hymns into which there has crept 
a very truthful, though still sym- 
pathetic, appraisal of the world. 
Sister Madeleva is brave enough 
for speech, and can talk thus beau- 
tifully to the Day: 
“Mendicant Day, how art thou 
clothed and fed! 

In the gray robe of morning gar- 
mented; 

Upon thy tireless feet time’s eager 
shoon, 

Thy simple fare, the white crust 
of the moon; 

And for thy thirst, into dawn’s 
shining cup, 

The lark’s clear song is poured for 
thee to sup.” 
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It does one’s heart good to know 
that at last a publisher has been 
found to venture an edition of this 
poetry in the face of threatening 
public indifference. After all, book- 
sellers cannot afford to be more 
philanthropic than any other busi- 
ness men. But what an indictment 
of us is involved in this concession! 
For all our colleges with golden ju- 
bilees and “frantic clutches at cul- 
ture,” as some one has said, for all 
our living in the midst of freedom 
and educational opportunity, genius 
rises to see us passing idly by and 
waving a cheerful hand to medioc- 
rity. 

One hesitates to declare that 
things go better in England, and it 
is beside the point to discuss the 
question. But there is much good 
English poetry, to two collections 
of which I should like to call par- 
ticular attention. The first is a 


slight volume named, The Station 


Platform, and Other Verses, by 
Margaret Mackenzie. From the be- 
ginning Patmore is suggested, and 
not unworthily. A series of poems 
in free ode form are devoted to a 
woman’s memories of her dead 
lover, or rather, perhaps, to her con- 
tinued living with him in _ the 
lighted places of faith. “I shall be 
very happy if any words of mine 
bring home to even one the truth 
that death is very little; for life is 
eternal, and all that we have lost 
we shall find again,” says the au- 
thor with charitable courage, in a 
tiny foreword. 

Charitable courage is, indeed, the 
steadfast lyric note of all the verses 
which follow, courage of a pecu- 
liarly feminine stamp, which works 
from many small tangible things to 
a simple trust in the gigantic good- 
ness of eternity. “Man is more 
himself, man is more manlike,” Mr. 
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Chesterton once assured us, “when 
joy is the fundamental thing in him 
and grief the superficial.” This 
truth Margaret Mackenzie has 
sought to visualize by means of a 
symbolism as tranquil and detailed 
as domesticity, as far-going as dust 
from a hearth, blown by the wind 
through endless spaces. The title- 
poem is a memory which the poet 
recalls to her dead betrothed: they 
had stood together on an elevated 
station platform one rainy night, 
with the city lighted about them, 
she within his arm accepting his 
words— 


“I let them drop into my open 
heart, 
And there I find them now.” 


These words had spoken of little 
gifts to be made each day—a coat 
of fur, a watch: 


“So you spoke, and I could only lean 
against you silent. 

But now, my Own, when each day 
brings to me 

Some little pleasure once you 
planned a gift, 

I take them, and I know them 
from your hand; 

I know your soul is round me in 
the dark 

As then your arm, and ’tis your 
soul I lean on. 

Now, as then, I do not heed the 
roar 

Without our isle of darkness. 

You have lulled my senses lest I 
should feel pain, 

And so waiting I pass away my 
hour.” 


If these lines go farther in the 
direction of vers libre than Pat- 
more should, perhaps, have liked 
to go, one feels sure that he would 
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have recognized both the realism 
of their emotional thought and 
the beautiful symmetry, the easy 
rhythm, of their expression. Un- 
usual and slight though Margaret 
Mackenzie’s volume is, it happens 


‘to be one of those which no one 


can afford to miss, particularly no 
one who has had experience of 
love. 

While Patmore, then, has a 
pleasurable disciple in the present 
generation, other great masters 
have their followers, too. Agnes 
K. Martyn, whose attractive little 
book is called, The Patch, and Other 
Poems, attempts to put down rather 
grotesque and metaphysical moods 
in a way which would probably 
have interested the author of “Pro- 
spice.” Like him, Agnes Martyn 
does not always manage to make 
herself clear and melodious, but 
she succeeds often enough, and just 
in places where originality happens 
along, to make one very glad that 
she exists. Here is a portion of a 
poem about the War: 


“For some the war ends 

In one red flash 

Before the menace of the guns 
Can reach the ear. 

Less than a dream 

The world’s upheaval; 

Little and far away 

This wrangling globe; 

Only the soul and God, 

And the one matter 

That lies between. 

That’s a thought 

To make an old man young, 
And set the blood 

Drumming the onslaught; 
To make him leap 

To spend his latest breath 

In one mad act 

Of highest sacrifice— 

And so awake.” 
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Rimeless it is, of course, and 
Browning loved rime dearly. But 
there is his daring in these verses, 
his abrupt, craggy phrasing, his 
fondness for the crooked that 
should somehow be made straight. 
The Patch is very earnestly Cath- 
olic, with a vigorous realism that 
corresponds to the jolts of an earn- 
est and wide-awake life. Our wom- 
en-poets, bless them, are a brave 
and likable group who give the 
impression that they write with 
one hand on the mending. They 
might administer to us weak and 
pessimistic men the tonic of zest 
and confidence, if it were not 
quite evident that they have so 
many things of their own to accom- 
plish. 

After all, however, Patmore does 
remind us that “at a time in which 
the claims of woman are so loudly 
and courageously asserted, we must 
occasionally depart from the pleas- 
ing custom of ignoring our own 
superiority in some things, for the 
sake of truth.” At all events, it is 
with distinctly unusual pleasure 
that the verse-lover will read 
through The Gothic Rose, by Wil- 
fred Rowland Childe. This book 
is poetry from one cover to another, 
poetry, resolute and stout-hearted, 
with every quality Ruskin would 
have desired to find in a man—glad 
mysticism with a clear eye for the 
radiant color of earth, with a heart 
open modestly to love and reverence 
and righteous anger. Mr. Childe’s 
poems are stained glass blossoming 
in sunlight; and whether he writes 
a carol, a ballad, or a lyric,—and he 
does all of these things with be- 
guiling neatness,—the result is 
lovely as some window in which 
one has beheld a dream. Perhaps 
all of these things are apparent in 
“Love-Song of a Sailor”: 
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“Where the soft red roofs are so- 
berly set, 
And the summer seas are blue, 
The haven hallows her homing 
ships, 
And I hope for the heart of 
you. 


“As a little child with gold fair 
hair, 
Who is lost and yet would be 
found, 
So am I lost, yet I would I were 
there, 
Where with you is the holiest 
ground. 


“When will the swallows be home, 
I wonder, 
When will the ships be in 
To their black haven the bleak 
shrine under 
To rest and to rose-time to win? 


“When will the dark ships be home 
to the hill 
Away from the sea’s savage 
blue? 
When will the birds on the wing 
be still, 
And my heart be at home with 
you?” 


That will do for Britain. No side 
of the mystery which is Ireland 
seems more unfathomable than its 
poetic flame, warm and tender now 
as scarce another European artistic 
force comes near to being. Pearse’s 
“Singer” was the symbol of him- 
self, and both are quite intangibly 
mystic, though regally compelling. 
Daniel Corkery’s Yellow Bittern is 
a play which is just as impossible 
outside of Ireland as it is inevitable 
in Ireland. But I should like to 
enter the Celtic land by easy stages 
with an American whose verse is 
still fresh—and, regrettably, un- 
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familiar—enough to be termed new. 
Francis Carlin, as the author of My 
Ireland and several other volumes 
of verse, belongs in the front rank 
of American poets if anyone does. 
It may be that he is exotic, that he 
prefers the leadership of Mangan 
to that of the Good Gray Poet. But 
lyrics like “These Whims,” “The 
Dead Nun,” “Alchemy,” and ever 
sO many more, are alive and indi- 
vidual as only a small number of 
people’s verses are. Carlin’s gift is 
singularly musical, relying much 
more upon the suggestion of melo- 
dy than upon the imagery of plas- 
tic expression. His elusive render- 


ing of the concrete, his Celtic and 
therefore religious mysticism, lead 
us directly into the main currents 
of modern Irish poetry. 

We hear increasingly more about 
these currents now, and are con- 
tent to know that Yeats, who slowed 


the natural dramatic élan of his 
race’s song with a dreamy Buddhis- 
tic languor, has many a rival of his 
own depth. In spite of Deirdre and 
all the gods who ever were, Ireland 
has gone in the way of the cross, 
hoping for the resurrection day. 
Of one man who has understood 
this fact perfectly, and written well 
as a consequence, we have, how- 
ever, not yet heard enough. I re- 
fer to George Noble Plunkett, 
whose Arrows is a_ significant 
book. This author writes out of 
a spirit of impressive fidelity to 
faith and country, writes (as Jou- 
bert did) like one who finds solace 
in the communion of literature. 
The wounds of his time are in these 
verses, but likewise the balm of his 
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own compassion. Read “The Shin- 
ing Woman” if you care for an 
unforgettable poem. Plunkett’s 
name has appeared with frequency 
in Studies, which is a much better 
magazine of verse than others bear- 
ing overtly more poetic names. 

The field of contemporary Catho- 
lic poetry is thus seen to be suffi- 
ciently fruitful; and a number of 
fundamental questions are likely to 
arise from its soil. Is the making 
of verse still a worth-while occupa- 
tion? Is there an opportunity for 
the poet of to-day? Indeed, the 
rimer’s “honest trade” cannot pay 
the debts of war, feed hungry na- 
tions, or settle industrial conflicts. 
But these things will be accom- 
plished only when men recover the 
habit of being men. And nothing 
is so human as poetry, and there- 
fore nothing has a larger part in 
humanity. If more women sang 
lullabies, there would be more 
happy mothers; if more husbands 
could recall epithalamiums, there 
would ensue a sudden decrease in 
domestic epithets. If nations 
learned how to dance, they might 
forget, for a while, how to march. 
The poet’s reason for existing, it 
may be suggested, is to make men 
less reasonable—in the correct way. 
For, in a high sense, he is above all 
the markets of the market place— 
he is one who offers for sale what 
cannot be bought. “Thou that sell- 
est roses,” observes Kisai, an Ori- 
ental wise man, “why dost thou 
offer them for money? What canst 
thou purchase for the price of thy 
roses of more value than the roses 
themselves?” 
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By CuHar.es E. Hopson. 


RTY-SEVEN years ago, at the 

invitation of Frazer’s Magazine, 
I tried a prentice hand at writing 
for publication, sending them over 
forty pages of scribble on our re- 
cently returned Arctic expedition, 
and, mirabile dictu, they used it all; 
it was the topic of the hour. One 
must not venture that experiment 
again, or the MS. will find place in 
the editorial wastebasket. The art 
of writing consists largely in elimi- 
nation; so let us ruthlessly jettison 
all scientific and technical matter, 
and gossip on Arctic and other 
things for a spell. 


PREPARATION. 


After solving the Franklin mys- 
tery in 1859, the British Govern- 
ment steered clear of northern ex- 


ploration. But good work was done 
by Americans and Austrians, Ger- 
mans and Swedes. However, the 
scientific societies persuaded Mr. 
Disraeli to send a naval expedition, 
which was to leave Portsmouth in 
the spring of 1875. Some of my 
old African shipmates, regretting 
only that they had no ghost of a 
chance, suggested that I apply for 
a post in the enterprise. Acting on 
their hint, I received a characteris- 
tic reply from the Admiralty: they 
had no more room. This I coun- 
tered; I did not ask a cabin, simply 
leave to sling a hammock on the 
lower deck. “Come around!” was 
the reply. 

“So you're the officer who would 
go to sea in a hammock?” quizzed 


the First Lord’s secretary, a dis- 
tinguished post captain. 

“I don’t care how I go, sir, so long 
as I do go.” 

“Right-o! 
eral in Spring Gardens; 
thorough overhauling.” 

“Eh, mon,” began the Scottish 
sawbones-in-chief, “so ye wud take 
part in this glurious expedeetion?” 

“That’s the big idea, sir!” 

“Athletic, are ye?” 

“Just from the fencing school, 
sir.” 

“Peel off yer duds. . . . No invalid- 
ing home, ye ken, this trip, as last 
year frae Ceylon. ... Ah, eh? Fit 
as a fiddle; ye’ll do foine!” 

I was introduced to Mr. Ward 
Hunt, the First Lord, a Falstaffian 
mountain of man, who grasped my 
hand in a fist as big as a ham. I 
also met Arctic veterans, amongst 
others Sir George Back, whose 
northern service extended over 
forty years. This Arctic Nestor is 
said to have eaten his leather 
breeches. What he actually told 
me was of a reindeer, with two 
inches of fat on the haunch. Hav- 
ing related this yarn to a gourmet, 
the man, mightily impressed, went 
off murmuring, “Two inches of fat! 
Two inches of fat!!” Then he called 
the admiral back, solely to ask him: 
“Did you have currant jelly with 
it?” 

I went to Portsmouth to join 
and, entering the dockyard, found 
our own boat, the Discovery, along- 
side the wharf, beset by flocks of 
sightseers, who swarmed over the 


See the Inspector Gen- 
have a 
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upper deck. Our junior officer, 
Conybeare, a sub of twenty, was in 
command. He addressed me with 
nautical directness: “Hey, you, sir! 
what d’ye want, standing in the 
gangway? Get out of it!” He was 
enlightened on my coming aboard 
later in tow of the captain, and said 
afterwards, laughing: “Why didn’t 
you say who you were, sir? How 
could I distinguish you from the 
ruck of that worrisome mob?” 

In the Arctic office, a shed in the 
dockyard, I met our chiefs, Captain 
George Nares, commanding the ex- 
pedition, and captain of the senior 
ship, the Alert, and our own chief, 
Harry Stephenson. He was the 
youngest captain in the service, 
thirty-three, and had just been 
posted, coming from the royal 


yacht, Victoria and Albert, which 
he had commanded for some years. 

Nares had served as mate in the 
Arctic twenty-three years before. 


He was now a bald-headed ancient 
of forty-one. He had commanded 
the Challenger surveying ship, 
freighted with men of science, tak- 
ing soundings, and dredging the 
ocean depths for crinoids and such 
like unconsidered trifles, and had 
left her on the China station to com- 
mand our expedition, taking with 
him his first lieutenant, Pelham 
Aldrich, who boldly married the 
week before we sailed. 

Their speech smacked of blue wa- 
ter, brief, crisp, and to the point. 

“Want any money?” 

“I never refuse a good thing, sir!” 

“Right-o! . . . Mr. Mitchell,” ad- 
dressing the paymaster, “give this 
officer six months’ advance pay.” 

Gracious! The Admiralty must 
have been studying Burns: “But, 
God’s sake, let nae saving fit abridge 
your bonnie barges an’ boats this 
day.” Arctic expeditions get double 
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pay. I pocketed several hundred 
pound notes, and a sheaf of tens. 

“What d’ye propose doing?” 
asked Stephenson. 

“I’m at your orders, sir.” 

“Off with you to London; wait 
till you’re sent for.” 

The dinners that followed, at 
clubs, and military messes, and 
with City companies! The Lord 
Mayor’s banquet may be cited as 
typical: hundreds of distinguished 
convives ranged at long tables, a 
blaze of resplendent uniforms, scar- 
let, blue, and gold, waited on by a 
bevy of giants in crimson velvet 
and gold, or sky-blue and silver 
lace, with powdered wigs, white silk 
stockings, and shoes with bright 
buckles. 

I sat by a speechless curmudgeon, 
bent on business. The turtle soup 
alone at these banquets costs £300. 
Why should his appreciation of 
these exquisite cates be marred by 
a youngster’s chatter? 

The ladies—they had not gained 
their “rights” then—sat in a gal- 
lery, watching the superior sex feed. 
Afterwards, came the usual toasts, 
and glees from the choir in the mu- 
sic gallery. 

I fell among thieves—or outfit- 
ters. They equipped me with un- 
derclothing of silk and woolen and 
chamois leather, with express rifles 
and the latest shotguns, with... 
The advanced pay took wing, as is 
its wont. “What boots it of these 
paltry silverlings?” It “melted into 
air, into thin air, leaving not a 
wrack behind.” 


THE VOYAGE. 


We sailed from Portsmouth on 
May 29, 1875, amid wild enthusi- 
asm. There were still some wooden 
three-deckers in harbor; presum- 
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ably Nelson’s Victory is there still. 
These manned yards to cheer us, 
our fellows likewise swarming 
aloft, and replying. The shore was 
covered by a dense, dark crowd, the 
scarlet line of the garrison lending 
a note of color. Boats, launches, 
and yachts accompanied us, the last 
person to hale us as night fell being 
a wealthy churchman, father of our 
sub, whose yacht had hung on our 
quarter for hours. 

We slipped down channel at six 
knots, the Alert leading. She was 
a naval boat of 700 tons, strength- 
ened for ice work. Our ship, the 
Discovery, was a 500-ton Scottish 
whaler, built two years before. We 
were stout craft, but not ocean grey- 
hounds. 

There were one hundred and 
twenty souls in the two ships, 
nearly a quarter of them officers. 
Our first lieutenant was Lewis 
Beaumont, who had been brought 
He was a grave 
with the 


up at Versailles. 
senior of twenty-eight, 
largest chest measurement in the 
expedition, of the family of the earls 
of Cork, and marked by the unob- 
trusive piety so characteristic of the 


naval officer of those days. Our 
second lieutenant was twenty-two, 
the son of a hussar captain, who 
had been promoted from midship- 
man to lieutenant for taking three 
firsts in his examination. The third 
lieutenant, Wyatt Rawson, was 
twenty-one. He got his step for 
service in the Ashanti war, where 
he had been on Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s staff. He carried an Ashanti 
slug in his thigh throughout the ex- 
pedition. He served again under 
his former chief, Lord Wolseley, at 
Tel-el-Khebir, where he was shot 
down whilst guiding the Highland 
Brigade through the night, steering 
by the stars. He was promoted to 
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commander on his deathbed; Queen 
Victoria became godmother to his 
first child, born after his death, and 
had a bust of him made for Wind- 
sor Castle. Genial, capable, clean- 
living, and a physical Hercules, he 
was the finest officer I ever met. 

We had a grave senior surgeon of 
what seemed the preposterous age 
of thirty-seven. His assistant was 
a solemn young Corkonian, pious, 
and desirous of becoming a second 
Darwin of the Beagle. Some one 
had given us a musical instrument, 
he was our only pianist, and he 
ground out snatches from operas 
in a mechanical way. 

Our naturalist was from Trinity, 
Dublin. He had published a mono- 
graph on Ben Jonson, and taken a 
hundred and ten mile stroll in the 
Wicklow hills. His reach being six 
foot six, he could get anything in 
his cabin without rising. He was 
later on the Sinai exploration, then 
settled down on an ancestral estate 
in Donegal. 

As for the crew, they ranged from 
24 to 31 years of age, and from 5 
foot 6 to 5 foot 9. They were care- 
fully picked; it would never do to 
have sickness breaking out. Each 
ship bore three ice quartermasters 
from Aberdeen and Peterhead, for 
their knowledge of ice navigation. 
Our wardroom cook can’t have been 
over twenty. His Bible was dis- 
covered: “Presented to Mr. John 
Jones by Mrs. Betty Bones on the 
occasion of his departure from Eng- 
land to explore the Arctic regions.” 
He actually explored a hole in the 
ice, losing there a gun more valu- 
able than himself, for he used to 
give us “inwardly complaints” with 
his indigestible bread. Therefore 
the little wretch would tremble be- 
fore the first lieutenant on the quar- 
ter deck, the officer gazing down on 
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the culprit through a single lens 
which he retained miraculously be- 
fore his right eye. Then he would 
drop it into his hollowed palm by a 
relaxation of the facial muscles. 

We fetched Eddystone Light- 
house, outside Plymouth, the morn- 
ing after leaving Portsmouth, and 
were met by the yacht of Sir Harry 
Keppel, the port admiral, uncle of 
our chief, who brought a number 
of ancients with him. One of them 
who attached himself to me paced 
the deck and discoursed at length. 
He had been on duty at Nelson’s 
funeral, seventy-two years before. 
What one might have learned from 
those old salts! 

We fetched up at Bearhaven, 
Bantry Bay, County Cork, Hungry 
Hill hanging over us, a desolate 
bleak village. We were welcomed 
by the coast guard lieutenant. 
Luckless wight! His hall, or salon, 


was a comfortless barn, paved with 
damp flagstones, like a sidewalk at 


Ballinasloe. He must have sighed 
for a snug Mediterranean cruiser. 
Perhaps he was stationed there for 
his misdeeds, doing enforced pen- 
ance. 

The Valorous, a Crimean paddle- 
wheeler transport, accompanied us 
to Greenland to replenish us with 
stores. 

We nosed into the Atlantic, and 
were parted company by storms, 
gales, and cyclones. A boat broke 
from its lashings, hung from the 
davits, pounding against our quar- 
ter, and was cut adrift. The Alert 
sustained a similar loss. Sitting at 
table was impracticable; we squat- 
ted on the wardroom deck, leaning 
back on the bulkhead, spooning 
food from soup plates. The ship 
heaved suddenly. There was a 
Sense of utter helplessness, as in 
nightmare. Tossed to my feet, I 
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was impelled across the deck, with 
arm outstretched, to deposit the 
hash on Rawson’s bed, on the beau- 
tiful silk coverlet which his sisters 
had embroidered for him, em- 
blazoned with the family arms. The 
lieutenant declared later that I 
never had been so near extermina- 
tion before. Had he but possessed 
a snickersee, or scimitar, or even 
a regulation cutlass... ! 

A month crossing the Atlantic! 
We rejoined our sister ship near 
Cape Farewell, in the same latitude 
as the Shetland Islands. 

Through Davis Strait, up Baf- 
fin Bay. We cast anchor at God- 
haven, the capital of North Green- 
land, a village of nearly a hundred 
inhabitants, in 70° N. lat. The 
Danish colors fluttered from the 
flagstaff fronting the Governor’s 
house. An Eskimo ran from the 
kitchen, flourishing a _ red-hot 
poker, applying it repeatedly to the 
touchholes of three Lilliputian 
brass cannon, till he had fired a sa- 
lute of twenty-seven guns, nine for 
each of our ships. We were not so 
well artilleried, and were fain to re- 
ply with service rifles. 

We stayed here ten days, taking 
stores from the Valorous, filling our 
holds, encumbering the upper 
decks. Ideal time! We would sit 
on the rocks at midnight, the sun 
hanging low, the placid bay 
thronged with flocks of sea fowl, 
and huge cetaceans spouting foun- 
tains from their blowholes amid 
the grounded icebergs. 

The people lived in one-chamber 
timber houses, brought from Nor- 
way. The stove occupies the cen- 
ter, and on three sides stretches a 
sloping sleeping bench, the gear 
stowed below. I entered a hut of 
earth and rock, crawling on all 
fours through a tunnel. A girl gave 
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me a pair of sealskin slippers; I 
donated a shilling. Then she pre- 
sented a sealskin tobacco pouch. 
No more funds, but there’s a uni- 
versal language. How would you 
reward a pretty maid? 

The schoolmaster-Lutheran pas- 
tor taught with effect in the little 
schoolroom; the desks were of the 
latest model; the penmanship ex- 
quisite. On the Sunday, the three 
ships’ chaplains held the Com- 
munion service in the chapel, with 
a crucifix over the altar. Speaking 
of that, the Alert “bishop” was a 
“shore-going bloke,” one Pullen. 
Minor canon of Salisbury, he was 
glad to escape; his latest venture- 
some tract had worried the digni- 
taries of the Wiltshire cathedral. 
He had gained literary fame five 
years before in the Franco-Prussian 
War, by his sixpenny brochure, 
Dame Europa’s School; showing 
how the German boy beat the 
French boy, and how the English 
boy looked on. He had hawked this 
all round Grub street, till one pub- 
lisher took the venture. It netted 
the reverend gentleman several 
thousand pounds. It happens so 
sometimes. Soldiers Three was not 
“up to the mark of the ‘San Fran- 
cisco Sunday Chronicle.” There 
was nothing in the pamphlet; but it 
took the public fancy, for many 
thought the French should not have 
been deserted. But Queen Vic- 
toria’s Prussian sympathies—what 
could you expect? 

Pullen was enlisted to be his- 
torian of the expedition. He was 
seasick, he naturally did not “know 
the service,” he was frankly bored, 
though he did write a play to be 
acted in the winter, and, on our re- 
turn, he “beat it” without leave, 
and was seen by some one at Monte 
Carlo, of all clerical resorts. 
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We had a ball in the warehouse, 
cleared for the occasion of casks of 
whale oil, and bales of sealskins. 
A brig came annually from Copen- 
hagen, bringing supplies and re- 
turning with colonial produce. The 
ship’s fiddlers formed the orchestra 
at the dance. It was comical to see 
our duffel-clothed men—uniforms 
had been long discarded—revolving 
around the bleak hall with tiny 
maidens in sealskin knee pants and 
long boots. Our gigantic natural- 
ist, pipe in mouth and cap on head, 
pirouetted with a midget who 
scarce reached his waist. A great 
celebration. 

We ran up Waigatz Strait, which 
parts Disco Island from the main- 
land, anchoring at the Rittenburg 
mines to take on indifferent coal. 
Some of us rowed to a loonery, the 
cliff ledges swarming with feath- 
ered life, a clamorous squawking 
array of fowl, perched wing to wing 
in serried ranks, tier above tier. 
No shooting them; their breasts of 
compact white down formed a com- 
plete defense. We bathed, a dubi- 
ous pleasure, the water chill and 
shuddery as the Bay of Fundy. We 
climbed a height, and saw below us 
a frozen lake, bestudded with island 
rocks, a lovely sight. 

We regained our ship in the 
small hours, all but the deck quar- 
termaster snoring in harmony. We 
discovered our cook’s pantry, and 
fell ravenously on its treasures. 
There was a consequent shortage of 
breakfast some hours later. Thack- 
eray’s “gorging Jack and guzzling 
Jimmee” must have hailed from 
Greenland. We craved four solid 
meals a day; but, alas! the stores 
did not run to it. 

We touched at Upernavik, the 
most northerly settlement on earth. 

We had taken on several dozen 
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wolf-like sledge dogs at Disco, and 
Hans, an Eskimo driver. He 
brought his boy and girl, to leave 
them with relatives at Upernavik, 
confiding his grief to us in intelligi- 
ble English, for he had accompanied 
Dr. Kane’s expedition and Dr. 
Hayes’s. He was placed in the petty 
officers’ mess. One day, the others 
on shore duty, he was left alone. 
Returning, his messmates sought 
the first lieutenant, complaining: 
“Us goos azhore, zir; an’ wen we 
comes back, us vinds that thiky 
Eskeimoo hev a stowed all our 
grub!” They were given fresh pro- 
visions. Precautions were taken in 
future. Where did the little fel- 
low stow it all? He can scarce have 
been five feet high. 

The poor wretch got the dismals 
in the long night, remote from his 
kind; no solitude like an alien 
crowd. He disappeared. A rescue 


party was organized, commanded 
by “Tubby,” our fourth lieutenant, 
who retained his midshipman nick- 
name, which expressed his figure to 


a nicety. With a lantern they 
tracked the deserter’s mocassins for 
hours, to find him coiled up in the 
biting chill. It formed matter for 
a topical song at an entertainment: 


“Wasn’t it a jolly lark, looking for 
him in the dark, 

From half past ten till five o’clock 
next morning?” 


This was the man’s third Arctic 
expedition, and he thought us all 
crazed. Why go so far north, 
where there were scarce any seals? 
He vented his contempt in the ar- 
got of the lower deck: “English 
sailor talk plenty north pole. I 
say, ‘Damblash north pole!’” 

We made an unprecedented pas- 
Sage through Melville Bay, the ice 
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quartermasters saying that it would 
never be believed at Peterland. On 
our right was the Humboldt Gla- 
cier, discharging vast bergs from 
its lower verge. It is too big for 
beauty; if you want that, go to 
Grindelwald; see that dear little ice 
river snuggling between its lateral 
moraines. 

At Cape York we anchored to the 
floe, and some Arctic highlanders 
visited us. They are larger than 
their cousins in the settlements, and 
dress in white bearskins, their 
shaggy hair down on their shoul- 
ders. One of our men had just 
harpooned a narwhal, and the beast 
lay on the floe. A seaman who was 
skinning it gave some raw blubber 
to these people. They stuffed their 
mouths with the oozy viands, then 
cut off the excess, flush with their 
noses. 

In Smith’s Sound, we landed at 
the winter quarters of Dr. Kane 
and Dr. Hayes, establishing caches 
of provisions from place to place, 
to serve us on our retreat south 
should we be forced to abandon our 
ships. 

On August 25th we anchored in 
what we named Discovery Bay, on 
the west side of Hall’s Basin, and 
there remained till August 20th of 
the following year. 


WINTER QUARTERS. 


The Alert proceeded north, at- 
taining the highest latitude yet 
made, settling into winter quarters 
on September 16th, in Lat. 82° 27’ 
N. 

On our first morning in harbor a 
herd of musk oxen came to the 
beach to view the intruders; and a 
boatload of us set forth to investi- 
gate them. We secured a suffi- 
ciency. They were skinned, cleaned, 
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and hung by their shanks in the 
shrouds, to remain suspended till 
the cooks claimed them. Welcome 
relief from tinned meat? So most 
of us judged. But this was the pro- 
test heard from the lower deck: 
“Musk ox they call him, and right- 
ly. He surely does taste and stink 
of it. Mucks ox some call him, with 
some reason. But, as we're forced 
to eat him, or die of hunger, let’s 
compromise on Must ox.” They 
are shaggy little beasts, with solid 
heavy horns; they clean to about 
300 Ibs. Next year at Queenstown, 
I had a dream, which when told, 
convulsed the breakfast board. A 
dragoon friend welcomed us home, 
saying: “Since you left, old man, 
we've got a fine breakfast dish— 
canned musk ox.” Horrors! Our 
two special ogres telescoped into 
one! 

The ice soon formed; we were 
frozen in for ten months and a half. 
Good! We could walk ashore. 
The stores were stowed there in 
tents of sails and spars. Little 
boxes were raised for scientific ob- 
servations. Penitential observ- 
ances we found them in the cold, 
“in chilly regions of the thick-ribbed 
ice.” We landed and penned our 
black-faced wethers. And the dogs 
worried them, so that, as a gen- 
ius said, “We had to kill them to 
save their lives,”—to save them for 
our table, presumably. Haunch of 
mutton never went so well be- 
fore! 

In mid-October the sun left us, to 
be gone for one hundred and forty- 
two days. What glorious sky effects 
were visible then at noon! The 
chief fell in with the hands, telling 
them he would splice the main 
brace—give double grog daily—till 
the sun’s return. “The bloomin’ 
old blighter,” came from the ranks, 
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“I ’opes he don’t never come no 
more!” Pallid wights!—for man 
can’t be ruddy without the sun— 
they were glad to welcome him back 
in February. 

Winter routine. A_ three-sided 
mile track was laid out on the floe 
for pedestrians, the ship its apex, 
and kept swept of snow; all hands 
were turned out for exercise in the 
forenoon, when the ship was venti- 
lated. Foul air! How avoid it? 
No wonder one could sleep at any 
time, three hours on end, drugged, 
poisoned, asphyxiated. The chief 
would send his servant to me every 
morning, with orders to “triangu- 
late it” with him outside. Why was 
I picked on? Yet it really was a 
privilege. Charming raconteur, he 
would pour forth floods of memo- 
ries of the Crimea and China, and 
of that fine gentleman, the Prince 
of Wales. 

The fifth of November, 
Fawkes Day. 


Guy 
We had a bonfire on 
the ice, burning the conspirator in 
due form, discharging rockets and 
squibs, and flaring Roman candles, 
illuminating ship and bergs, shore 


and mountains. We formed a ring, 
and danced around the blaze, sing- 
ing the Conspirators’ Chorus from a 
comic opera of the day. I had the 
captain’s fist in one hand, and that 
of Dougall, the senior ice quarter- 
master, the Nestor of the expedi- 
tion, in the other. 

A graceless old scapegrace was 
Dougall. He would come to the 
officers now and again, saying it 
was his fiftieth birthday, receiving 
congratulations and a tot of rum. 
After one such celebration, when 
Ancient Pistol had been rightly put 
to penance, the naturalist said to 
him: “How now, Dougall? You're 
an old fool, aren’t you?” “Muster 
Hart, they hae stoppit ma grog, they 
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hae stoppit ma beer—an’ they hed 
better hae given me a gless, to cure 
that sair head I had i’ the morn- 
in.’” 

A torture hall had been con- 
structed on the floe—the walls, 
blocks of ice; the roof, a sail; the 
flooring, the floe. It was our the- 
ater. We had lots of theatrical 
properties; Miller, our junior engi- 
neer, proved a capable stage man- 
ager, and officers and men used to 
perform, alternating. A solid hour 
of it! The mere memory gives one 
the creeps. 

The lower deck had talent. They 
would sing topical songs, compose 
sledging dances. Here is a sample 
of their balladry. 


The Arctic Swell. 


Oh, I’m an Arctic swell, as you may 
plainly see, 


My style it is quite modern, and 
that’s the style for me. 

If the weather should prove cold, 
say minus forty-three, 

I get into my sealskin suit, which 
fits me to a T. 


(Chorus. ) 
Oh, I’m a swell, an Arctic swell, I 
am without a doubt, 
The greatest toff in Grantsland, or 
anywhere about. 


The seal also provides my hat, in 
style a perfect model, 

With flaps that hang down to my 
chin, a fine thing for the 
noddle. 

My feet also are well incased, in 
cork and duffel warm, 
Which reaches well up to the knees, 
and keeps them from all 

harm. 


(Chorus) For I’m a swell, etc. 
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My hands also are well incased in 
mitts of wool and skin, 

To keep them from Jack Frost, you 
know, is quite the proper 
thing. 

And should the snow my eyes af- 
fect, I spectacles put on, 

Which, being green, prevent the 
sight from taking harm 
therefrom. 


(Chorus) For I’m a swell, etc. 


So, thus equipped, I can go forth, 
and with Jack Frost do 
battle, 

Altho’ at times he lets you know 
he’s of the proper mettle; 

But thus far we have been good 
friends, and I'll try to keep 
the same, 

That when we part I may go forth 
without the slightest maim. 


(Chorus) For I’m a swell, etc. 


Christmas was celebrated in 
home style, with all the honors. 
The marine sergeant headed the 
waits, arousing every one in the 
small hours with The First Noel, 
Adeste Fideles, and King Wences- 
las. Later, captain and officers 
paraded the lower deck, admiring 
the decorations, and distributing 
presents prepared in the spring by 
the officers’ sisters. The doctor got 
a blue-eyed doll; the captain, a con- 
certina; Dougall, a monkey on a 
pole, whose antics he exhibited 
gleefully to his messmates. More 
practical, a cask of specially 
brewed beer, of almost whisky po- 
tency, was broached. An occasional 
sanitary treat this, giving all a glass 
daily for a fortnight. With the 
sixty-pound pudding from Cross 
and Blackwell, the men fared sump- 
tuously. 
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The officers, for once lavishing 
precious coal, dined at a civilized 
hour and in a civilized manner. 
That is, once seated, their unwonted 
white shirt fronts and neat mess 
jackets, were imposing. None but 
a curmudgeon would have noted 
their sealskin trousers concealed 
beneath the board. Why shiver at 
both extremities in honor of the 
festival? These inadequacies were 
offset by unique headgear, extracted 
from postprandial crackers, which 
astounded the quartermaster re- 
porting eight bells. His chiefs in 
paper Pierrot caps he had little 
thought to encounter. 

An adequate dinner: unstinted 
champagne and claret, sherry and 
chartreuse, with mulligatawny 
soup; salmon; mutton cutlets and 
tomato sauce; patent lax; sausage 
and bacon; deviled biscuit; haunch 
of mutton; ham; corned pork; 
turkey; potatoes and green peas; 
Christmas pudding; mince pies; 
gooseberry tart; macaroni cheese; 
anchovy toast; dessert. 

It was said that the lower deck 
band was under way till late, but 
of this we were unaware; our 
glees and choruses were a counter 
demonstration. 


* * 6 


The men discussed the probable 
fate of the Alert. “If she gets past 
90°,” opined one, “she will tum- 
ble horf this bloomin’ earth, won’t 
she, sir? Leastways, that’s what 
most of we thinks.” 

Another, born in a trooper voyag- 
ing from India, kept patriotism in 
abeyance till his nationality should 
be established, suspecting himself 
the subject of the Sheik of Hoden- 
diem in the Red Sea, near whose 
territory he had first seen daylight. 
Such like crazes were endemic. It 
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was well when preparations for 
sledging commenced, giving them 
something to think of. 

Our coldest was in March; we 
once had 104° of frost. The 
dogs got their tongues frozen to the 
insides of the empty meat cans, and 
had to be taken inboard to thaw 
them loose. 

We had sent a sledge, two officers 
and two men, to seek the Alert, and 
receive our orders. All were anx- 
ious, as she was overdue. It was 
the first of April. I strolled on 
deck, the others breakfasting, then 
tumbled into the wardroom, 
grabbed a cap, and scurried up 
again; shouting: “Sledge round the 
point, you fellows!” The deviled 
ham and coffee were abandoned; 
all hurried to the upper deck, cry- 
ing: “Where is she?” “Can’t you 
see? Just off the point.” “No; I 
can’t make her out anyhow.” 
“What date is it?” Enlighten- 
ment dawned on them; I was nearly 
strangled by Tubby, and “a cruel 
hoax” was entered in the ship’s 
log. 

The belated scouts arrived next 
day, and our sledges set out on their 
travels, carrying tents, cookstoves, 
and pemmican, two hundred 
pounds weight per man, eight to a 
sledge. They all hoisted their little 
silk flag, given by admiring ladies, 
and sang the Sledging Chorus: 


Crack my whip and off I start 
across the frozen floe; 

I think it is the jolliest sport of any 
that I know. 

Hey there, hi there, catch you in a 
trice! 

Oh, isn’t it a high old way to travel 
o’er the ice? 


We few ship-carers looked on 
dubiously; then Miller said: 
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“Very fine for them to sing. If 
you stuck postage stamps on their 
backs and sent them home, they’d 
be much more pleased.” 

The work was terrific; sometimes 
a sledge would only make a hun- 
dred or two hundred yards a day— 
and then the crew would be kept 
sleepless all night by the cold. As 
land did not reach beyond the 
Alert’s winter quarters, all hopes of 
the Pole were abandoned. They all 
broke down from scurvy, four of 
them died, and most of the others 
had to be hauled back. 

“I wish I could remember the De 
Profundis to say over him,” com- 
plained the junior surgeon, as they 
buried Hand, a fine young seaman 
from Cork. 

“Here it is, Doctor,” said Tubby, 
handing him the Anglican Prayer 
Book. 

He would none of it; Timeo 
Danaos. Was he not hypercritical? 

The cause of the breakdown, as 
was established by a Committee of 
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Enquiry on our return, was the per- 
versity of Nares in disobeying or- 
ders, which were that lime juice be 
served the men daily. Disregard- 
ing the written protest of the doc- 
tors, he “saturated” the men with 
lime juice for weeks before they 
started, a double dose daily, said 
they could not take it with them, it 
would freeze. Couldn’t it thaw on 
the stove? Why not have saturated 
them with beef, so they could have 
traveled lighter? Said Hart at the 
time: “If there’s a breakdown, I 
wouldn’t be in His Royal Highness’s 
shoes!” 

Still, the expedition was a suc- 
cess. We made the farthest north 
to date, traced hundreds of miles 
of coast, and made the most valu- 
able additions to science ever ef- 
fected by an Arctic expedition. 
Nares and Stephenson were 
knighted, we all got medals, and 
they sent most of us to warm cli- 
mates to restore our caloric. What 
more could heart desire? 





TO ONE DEPARTED. 


By WILuiAM A. DRAKE. 


You were the dearest gift life gave to me; 
Now I am left, after a joy too brief, 
Only intolerable memory 

And the long, arid winter of my grief. 
Yet I thank God, remembering your smile, 
That it was mine, once, for a little while. 








THE GREAT ECHO. 


A Story of the Anglo-Irish War. 


By PHetmm Bawn. 


HE old housekeeper might have 
been some tardy messenger 
come stoopingly out of the past as 
she mumbled and curtsied before 
the new mistress of the Court of 
Killowney. Unreal and ghostlike, 
too, was the quaint, shadow-swept 
hall as the feeble December sun- 
light struggled through the colored 
fanlight—sprinkling the habitual 
twilight in purple, green, and gray. 
“It’s the master, me lady,” the 
ancient one stammered. “I’m un- 
aisy about him—terrible unaisy en- 
tirely.” 

Mabel 
stared. 

“Uneasy about the master!” she 
echoed tremulously. “What on 
earth, Molly, do you mean?” 

Poor old Molly Doonan faltered 
and fidgeted. The consciousness of 
the difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing this cold, beautiful English lady 
understand rendered her unusually 
ill at ease. 

“It’s not that anywan would 
touch a hair on the head of a Kil- 
lowney,” she quavered; “but they’re 
throubled times with strangers 
about, an’—an’”—here she mum- 
bled and swallowed and, turning as 
if for inspiration, got the purple 
effect from the fanlight full—“I— 
I dreamt last night of the jeweled 
room.” 

“The jeweled room!” 

“Yis, ma’am,” said the old wom- 


Killowney started and 


I. 


an desperately. “It’s the family 
banshee, y’know. For fifty years 
I've been in the Killowney family, 
and never wance have I known wan 
at home or abroad that didn’t 
drame before death of the jeweled 
room.” 

“H’m! A pleasant thing for new- 
comers to hear in a country seeth- 
ing with rebellion,” commented 
Mrs. Killowney gloomily. Then a 
whimsical thought occurred to her. 

“I see how it is, Molly,” she 
laughed. “Your new master and 
mistress being heretics, you have to 
deputize for this weird banshee, eh? 
Is that it?” 

“Yis, ma’am; I suppose that’s it,” 
assented the poor old creature with 
a blank look. 

Mrs. Killowney laughed again. 
Then the fanlight effect seemed to 
irritate her. Impulsively, but not 
unkindly, she led the tottering fig- 
ure aside. 

“Come, Molly,” she said indul- 
gently, “tell me what you saw in 
this wonderful dream.” 

Molly Doonan’s face softened, and 
a far-away look came into her old 
gray eyes. 

“I thought it was the mornin’ of 
me First Communion,” she whis- 
pered, “an’ on me way to the chapel 
I stopped to pick a bunch of cow- 
slips in Echo Lane. An’ all at 
wance the trees an’ the hills an’ 
the bogs began to close in upon me; 
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an’ the sun wint down an’ the moon 
kem out, an’ lo and behold, it was 
in a great oak room I was, with 
the walls all asparkle with jewelry 
an’ the floor all atrimble with shad- 
ows. An’ I was terrified. By an’ 
by I noticed that a curtain shut off 
the upper part of the room, an’ that 
the grandest light that was ever 
known was peepin’ out above an’ 
below an’ at the sides. Such daz- 
zlin’ an’ coaxin’ light it was that I 
felt I must pull that curtain back 
or die. But when I groped me way 
to it, all smiles an’ gladness of 
heart, I got the greatest fright of 
all to find a man stretched along 
at the bottom fringe. An’ the 
grandest music began to play some- 
where; an’ the bunch of cowslips 
in me hand turned into roses as red 
as blood, an’—an’—I just wanted 
to cry me heart out. For somethin’ 
whispered me that the poor fellow 
was dead or dyin’ afther doin’ 
somethin’ great.” 

An unwonted superstitious feel- 
ing crept over Mabel Killowney. 
An unreasoning panicky fear—a 
sudden shrinking from the disclo- 
sure of the man’s identity seized her. 
The dying sunlight was now playing 
with a massive ancient sword— 
bathing the hilt in gray and green 
and the point in purple and gold. 

“There! That’s enough, Molly,” 
she interrupted harshly. “You are 
a typical apostle of Irish supersti- 
tion, I see. Now, now, I do not 
mean to be unkind,” she added 
hurriedly, “but it is as well you 
should know once for all that we 
have little patience with dreams or 
dreamings.” 

Nevertheless a strange chill was 
upon her as she sought her hus- 
band on the terrace of the tumble- 
down old mansion, of which the re- 
cent death of a kinsman had unex- 
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pectedly made them the owners. 
The comments of their London 
friends on the folly of choosing Ire- 
land for a residence at a time when 
even the newspaper headings ran 
red came back with renewed force. 
True, those friends could not know 
how hard hit the family fortunes 
had been by the war, or realize how 
infinitely preferable to a Killowney 
danger in Ireland was to poverty in 
London. Moreover, there was the 
paramount question of Hugh's 
health. That lung trouble—the leg- 
acy of four years’ active service— 
imperatively demanded a life in the 
open air. Yet— 

Mrs. Killowney paused at the 
French window opening on to the 
terrace. The sight of her sister 
smoking a cigarette and idly turn- 
ing the pages of a magazine struck 
normal and reassuring. Hugh Kil- 
lowney—a tall fair man in the early 
thirties, bearing the indelible stamp 
of the English guardsman—was 
gazing wistfully at the wealth of 
trees which only partially shut off 
a seemingly illimitable perspective 
of bog and moorland. A certain 
pink-like suggestion in his immo- 
bile cheeks brought a momentary 
catch to his wife’s throat; but there 
was no trace of it in her voice as 
she hustled the party into the draw- 
ing-room for tea; and in the genial 
flow of small talk that followed, 
Molly Doonan and her dream were 
forgotten. But as the sun went 
down and the night came stealing 
up from the bogs, the picture of a 
tall man “lying dead or dying af- 
ter doing something great” sprang 
out of the shadows so suddenly that 
Mrs. Killowney turned impulsively 
to her husband. 

“Just fancy, Hugh,” she said 
with assumed gayety, “I never knew 
we had a banshee.” 
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“Nor did I,” said Killowney lazily. 
“Don’t tell me you have heard it,” 
he added, “for I am not feeling a 
bit too well.” 

Mrs. Killowney laughed mirth- 
lessly. Her sister looked up 
eagerly. 

“A banshee!” she cried. “How 
topping!” Do tell us all about it, 
Hugh.” 

The guardsman stifled a yawn. 

“You seem to forget that I was 
brought up in your pagan country,” 
he teased. “Banshees in particular 
were horribly taboo by my Saxon 
relatives.” 

“Then, you have never heard of 
the jeweled room?” said Mrs. Kil- 
lowney eagerly.” 

“Oh, that,” said Killowney wist- 
fully, “is history—family history,” 
he amended proudly. 

He hitched his chair towards the 
window in order that he might look 
towards the bogs again, and as he 
looked, his face grew more wistful 
still. 

Echoes, literal and metaphorical, 
came floating through the dusk. 
Built on the site of an old abbey 
town, the straggling village hard by 
is said to be honeycombed with un- 
derground passages, running from 
Echo Hill and its environs of gray 
ruin at the mountain-foot right 
down to Echo Lane—a place of 
haunting shadows and _ silences 
abutting on the bog edge. That is 
why, perhaps, the distant cries of 
the wild bog fowl take on such a 
human sobbing note, when heard 
from the Court of Killowney; vi- 
brant with doleful warning, too, 
comes the roll of a wagon or the 
bay of a hound. Other echoes there 
are of “chiefs long dead who rose 
to head some gallant patriot few”— 
echoes fed by the blood of idealists 
through seven centuries of war and 
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woe; but these are heard best at the 
cottage fireside; rarely do they 
reach the Court. 

The ex-guardsman, however, 
seemed to have become strangely 
responsive. For quite a long time 
he said not a word, but looked on 
the darkening landscape with a far- 
away yearning expression. 

“Frankly,” he said at last, “I’ve 
always regarded it as a sort of sea- 
sonable legend to be told to the chil- 
dren at Christmas; but here in 
these echoes of the present and the 
past one can readily believe that 
this old place was once a center 
of religion and a seat of learning 
and culture. Anyway, tradition 
says so, and that all went down be- 
fore fire and sword one terrible 
Christmas Eve in the bad old long 
ago. As is usual in family his- 
tories, extraneous details are ab- 
sent or vague; but all accounts are 
unanimous in saying that the old 


nobility made a wonderful fight. It 
was around a statue of Our Lady 
near a grotto in the monastery 
grounds that they made their last 
stand, for the grotto led to the sub- 
terranean passage through which 
the priests and their Sacred Charge 


escaped. It was there that the high 
chieftain, one Hugh Killowney,—a 
namesake of my own,—was killed; 
and the story goes that when night 
had closed in and the sound of the 
tumult had died away, the Lady 
Killowney with her baby boy stole 
out from some hiding place to 
search for the body of her husband. 
Goodness alone knows what that 
distracted woman saw, for she was 
shot almost immediately by the 
guard. Only her son years after- 
wards told a strange story of 
heavenly music playing in the 
grotto, of sparkling jewels on 
every side, and the perfume of won- 
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drous flowers. And the statue was 
no longer marble and cold. It was 
Our Lady herself, all love and com- 
passion, weeping over the body of 
the dead chief.” 

A momentary silence fell upon 
the party. Mrs. Killowney was 
thinking how frequently of late her 
husband showed his Catholic up- 
bringing by such expressions as 
“Our Lady,” and though she did 
not resent it, in a vague sort of way 
she felt sorry and aloof. Killow- 
ney was listening to the echoes— 
echoes of the present and the past. 

“But the banshee!” cried his sis- 
ter-in-law impatiently. “Where 
does she come in, and how does 
she howl?” 

“There is no banshee of the howl- 
ing kind,” Killowney answered 
seriously. “The death warning 
comes in a dream”—Mrs. Killow- 
ney started—‘“a dream of a cur- 
tained room in which the only light 


is that given by sparkling jewels. 
In the very long ago, when the Kil- 
lowneys were soldiers of Ireland, 
the dream used to become real just 


before death; but tradition is 
strangely silent as to what the dy- 
ing person saw when the curtain 
was pulled back.” 

Again silence fell. Even the 
echoes seemed hushed. Then, all 
at once, the boom of a distant ex- 
plosion, followed by the sound of 
“rapid fire,” echoed and reéchoed 
round the Court. Mrs. Killowney 
started to her feet with a scream. 

“There is nothing to worry about, 
Mab,” her husband remarked 
coolly. “That bomb sounds as if 
some miles of good brown bog 
stretched between us and the fight. 
An attack on Kilgallen barracks, I 
should say, or an ambush at the 
bridge of Duncloon.” 

Another dull explosion followed; 
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and still another. The rapid fire 
grew more rapid, and presently the 
rat-tat-tat-tat of a machine gun in- 
tervened. 

“Sounds like old times,” said the 
guardsman with a yawn. “I vote 
for the drawing-room and lights 
and a modest game of bridge.” 

“Carried nem. con.,” said his sis- 
ter-in-law, composedly lighting a 
fresh cigarette. 

“Why, Mab is crying,” said Kil- 
lowney presently. “Dear little 
woman, what is it?” 

“Oh, nothing; I suppose [’m 
silly,” was the sobbing response. 
“But—I shudder when I think of 
that jeweled room.” 


II. 


Hugh Killowney was in a self- 
analytical mood as he emerged 
from the tree-flanked lane which 
led from the demesne to the brown 
embankment known as “the bog- 
edge.” It was Christmas Eve, and 
under the fragrant breath of the on- 
coming Prince of Peace, cruel belli- 
cose nature seemed strangely chas- 
tened and responsive. But for all 
that, Killowney was restless. The 
sound of battle on Irish soil, which 
had been wafted on the previous 
night, had had a curiously un- 
settling effect upon him. All the 
forenoon he had drifted from the 
portrait gallery to the library, in- 
haling the spirit of the past and ex- 
periencing that peculiar internal 
irritation which is felt by all intel- 
lectually honest people when the 
call of the blood conflicts with here- 
sies early acquired. It seemed to 
him that the very history of Ireland 
spoke from portrait and bust alike; 
for some of the Killowneys had 
been great patriots and some had 
been fierce imperialists—a check- 
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ered family in a checkered land. 
Even his own position, he told him- 
self with a chuckle, was anomalous. 
Though an ex-officer of the Guards, 
he had so far received nothing but 
courtesy and respect from Repub- 
lican and pacifist alike, and he 
could not help wondering how far 
this fact was responsible for the 
delicious thrill of sympathetic feel- 
ing which he experienced now when 
he thought of those soldierly an- 
cestral figures whose uniform was 
not the King’s. The evening, too, 
was suited to the mood. The mys- 
tic beauty of the lonely bogs stretch- 
ing away into folds of ever-darken- 
ing brown; the echoes; the murmur 
of the trees and the gurgle of a dis- 
tant brook—all seemed to be telling 
the tearful story of Ireland, how 
her heart was broken early that her 
sons might love her more. 

“Hands up!” 

Not a muscle of Hugh Killow- 
ney’s face twitched as he looked, 
via the barrel of a revolver, at the 
be-capped, be-leggined man _ in 
coarse tweeds who had suddenly 
evolved from the ferns. Only the 
barest perceptible movement of his 
right hand in the false pocket of 
the light Burberry he was wearing 
showed that he had even heard. 

“Put them up!” the man repeated 
sternly. 

“If you insist,” the guardsman 
temporized; “but I think it is only 
fair to tell you that I have you 
covered from my pocket—and— 
I’m a dead shot.” 

“And I have you covered ever 
since you mooned out of Echo 
Lane,” chimed in a cultured voice, 
and at the same moment a young 
man arose from the ferns a little 
further away. He smiled pleasantly 
as he advanced towards Killowney, 
though his eyes were grimly 
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watchful and steady, and his re- 
volver pointed all the time straight 
at the guardsman’s heart. 

He had a frank, refined face, and 
as Killowney surveyed the well-knit 
graceful figure (he might have been 
an enthusiastic golfer, judging by 
his dress), he liked him instinc- 
tively. 

“It’s all right, Tom,” said the 
golfer, lowering his weapon sud- 
denly. The man immediately fol- 
lowed suit. 

“You are Mr. Killowney, I pre- 
sume?” 

Killowney nodded. 

“I have found it convenient to 
forget my surname,” the other went 
on apologetically. “At present I am 
known as Captain Mat.” 

“I’m glad to meet you, Captain 
Mat,” said Killowney affably; “and 
now perhaps you will tell me why 
I cannot take a stroll through my 
own property without having to 
look down the barrels of six-shoot- 
ers.” 

“Fortunes of war,” laughed the 
Republican officer. Then, gravely, 
“I am very sorry, Mr. Killowney; 
but my instructions are that no one 
is to cross this crest for an hour.” 

Killowney nodded again. He 
wondered why he liked the man, 
why he felt that he could trust him. 
Nor could he place him. In a vague 
sort of way he had always looked 
upon Ireland as being peopled 
solely by peasants and peers. This 
young man might be afiything be- 
tween. He did not know how the 
complementary tasks of freeing a 
nation and reviving a language had 
stamped modern Ireland with an- 
cient Ireland’s seal. 

Hugh Killowney was too old a 
soldier to question an outpost 0/c. 
Instead, with professional quick- 
ness he took a comprehensive look 


























at “the front.” Immediately oppo- 
site, a series of black pools and cut- 
away banks pierced the bog for a 
considerable distance. On the left, 
save for a ramshackle gamekeeper’s 
hut which peeped out from a clus- 
ter of birch nearly a quarter of a 
mile away, and towards which a 
row of pines ran from the bog-edge 
like soldiers in Indian file, no hu- 
man habitation was visible for 
miles. On the right, the bog seemed 
more illimitable still; but about a 
mile in, a clump of trees humped 
human-like, and beyond that a 
small lake fell away in shimmering 
white. Hurrying towards. the 
grove or the lake, a tall black- 
draped figure was plainly discerni- 
ble. 

The ex-guardsman looked last 
and longest at the hurrying figure. 
“H’m!” he muttered, and glanced 
significantly at Captain Mat. 

The latter laughed uneasily. “I 
suppose the correct procedure 
would be to make you my pris- 
oner,” he said; “but there was 
never a Killowney yet that sold the 
pass. Hello, Tom!” he exclaimed 
tensely, “what’s that?” 

The echoes had suddenly become 
swollen with a thunderous sound, 
which presently toned down to the 
definite roll of a motor lorry. 

Captain Mat gave a low whistle. 
“Missed them, by Jove!” he mut- 
tered, and whistled again. 

“They’ve come the lower road,” 
chimed in the man called Tom, 
who, after a few rapid signals, sub- 
sided into the ferns. Killowney saw 
the ferns and heath agitated for a 
considerable distance as if by a 
breeze; then they were still. 

“You are at liberty to resume 
your stroll, Mr. Killowney,” said 
Captain Mat briskly, as he too threw 
himself down; “but”—waving his 
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hand vaguely towards the bog-edge 
in the direction of the gamekeeper’s 
hut—“I’'d strongly advise you to 
make a detour.” 

Killowney lit a cigarette. “There’s 
going to be a fight,” he said tran- 
quilly. “At the least, you might tell 
me what it is all about.” 

Captain Mat stood up. A tre- 
mendous change had come over 
him. His face was set and stern. 
His eyes blazed. 

“Yes; there’s going to be a fight,” 
he hissed; “and I'll tell you why. 
In there”—indicating the waste of 
bog—‘“some of our poor fellows are 
dying at this very moment. Our job 
is to see that they are allowed to die 
in peace—even if we have to fight 
every inch of the way.” 

Killowney inclined his head. 
“Speaking as a soldier,” he said, “is 
the sacrifice of your men worth 
while? For all you know, this may 
be a semi-enveloping movement, 
and if there are not many of your 
fellows—” 

“I hope it is an enveloping move- 
ment,” the captain interrupted 
fiercely; “we’re well prepared at 
every point I can tell you.” 

Then suddenly his face softened. 

“As you have probably guessed, 
it’s the parish priest we are really 
protecting,” he said in a low voice 
as he looked away towards the soli- 
tary figure in the bog; “not that he 
is afraid for himself—Father Ed- 
ward would face a standing army— 
but—” 

A curious thrill ran through the 
ex-guardsman as the Republican 
soldier stammered and hesitated. 
A halting recollection came to him 
of having read or heard somewhere 
of a beautiful old Irish custom of 
flanking the route of the Blessed 
Sacrament with flaming torches on 
the occasion of a sick call. Invol- 











untarily he raised his hand to the 
salute. 

“Look here,” he said earnestly, 
“though I held a commission from 
His Majesty in the Great War, I am 
now going to be a rebel in word if 
not in deed. And what I wish to 
say is this: if I wanted to protect 
yonder grove from this or any other 
point along the bog-edge, I'd cover 
the retreat of an imaginary main 
body by fighting a rear-guard action 
towards that gamekeeper’s hut.” 

A look of quick understanding 
flashed into the Republican’s face. 

The guardsman went on eagerly: 
“I'd either make my last stand 
there,—the enemy would think it 
was a strong point (or ‘pill-box,’ as 
we used to call it), and no sane 
officer would advance till he had 
polished us off,—or I'd continue the 
rear-guard tactics and _  inveigle 
them further into the bog. The 


main thing is that either plan would 


save the time you crave. Good-by 
and good luck!” 

“I wouldn’t take more than ten 
men,” he called back over his shoul- 
der; “but they should be ten of the 
best.” 

Then he swung off with a mili- 
tary stride along the bog-edge to 
the left, and never once looked 
back. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Captain Mat charged a messenger 
with his change of plan. Then he 
looked admiringly after the reced- 
ing figure of the guardsman. 

“Once an Irishman, always an 
Irishman,” he muttered, and for a 
moment a lump seemed to rise in 
his throat. He was still gazing and 
pondering when ten of his best 
riflemen stole cautiously up. Kil- 
lowney had by this time reached a 
point directly opposite the game- 
keeper’s hut, and for a moment 
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paused as if in doubt. Then they 
saw his right hand go carelessly into 
his overcoat pocket, and immedi- 
ately after he made an abrupt left 
turn and struck boldly across a 
piece of reclaimed bog—a rough un- 
kempt place of furrows and furze— 
with the evident intention of re- 
turning to the demesne at an angle. 
They were still watching him fas- 
cinatedly, as he approached a hedge 
shrouding an old boreen which ran 
corkscrew-like towards the distant 
high road. 

“As cool as if he were walking 
down Bond Street,” muttered Cap- 
tain Mat, and then suddenly his 
heart gave a great bound. Out from 
the hedge a khaki-clad figure had 
sprung with a bayoneted rifle at the 
ready. At the same moment a revol- 
ver barked, and the guardsman was 
running like a deer back to the 
cover of the furze. Several rifle 
shots rang out in rapid succession. 
Soldiers bounded out from the 
hedge like rabbits—stooping and 
firing and running. Again the re- 
volver barked, and again Killow- 
ney’s tall figure could be seen run- 
ning back, and again he was down 
like a shot. 

“Me darlin’ Killowney!” cried the 
jubilant Tom. 

“Get ready to give him covering 
fire,” commanded Captain Mat; 
“but for God’s sake wait till I say 
the word.” 

The lump had come again in his 
throat. His eyes glistened as they 
followed every stage of the finest 
exhibition of rear-guard tactics he 
had ever seen, and every breath was 
a prayer for the opportunity of 
semi-enfilade fire. The opportunity 
came. 

Killowney, breathing hard behind 
the brown embankment after his 
longest and most daring run, real- 
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ized for the first time why he in- 
stinctively liked Captain Mat. 

* “That man is the soldier born,” 
he exclaimed as he saw him coming 
at the double with his section under 
the cover of the “bog-edge,” after 
one short burst of well-directed fire. 

“The rest of my people will lie 
low till they’re attacked,” panted 
Captain Mat, “or till reénforcements 
arrive from Duncloon—the ambush 
party, you know; the ambush that 
hasn’t come off.” 

“Have you sent a messenger?” 

“No; they’re bound to hear the 
firing.” 

“Send a messenger. I’ll—er— 
take charge of his rifle and ammu- 
nition.” 

“Killowney for ever!” cried Cap- 
tain Mat. 

And there in the echoes began a 
fight which is destined to live as 
the greatest echo of all. 

True to Killowney’s prophecy, 
the enemy evidently suspected the 
existence of a “pill-box”; for a pla- 
toon had deployed and was advanc- 
ing in sectional rushes—firing and 
giving covering fire with the cool- 
ness and leisureliness of a drill 
display. Under cover of the pines 
and ledges of cut-away bog, the Re- 
publicans fought a masterly fight- 
ing retreat—economizing in ammu- 
nition, and retaining each succes- 
sive position until it was absolutely 
untenable. 

The gamekeeper’s hut—a rain- 
streaked hovel in semi-ruin—proved 
to be unfavorable for a last stand. 

“We must clear out before they 
obtain the superiority-of-fire posi- 
tion—they will charge with the 
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bayonet then,” cried Killowney. 
“Be ready for a good run when I 
say the word. Now!” 

Running like a red deer through 
the more or less open country at 
the back, Captain Mat ducked sud- 
denly behind a small stack of peat 
and, preparing for a parting shot, 
experienced the first sickly sensa- 
tion of the day. For the guards- 
man was no longer with him. 
Right in the open he lay—on his 
back—no longer crouching for 
cover, or taking deadly aim. With 
something childishly like a sob, the 
Republican officer jumped up. Un- 
der a hail of bullets, and disregard- 
ing a half-pleading remonstrance, 
he picked up the wounded man. 
Heedless of everything now but the 
fate of his hero, he plunged franti- 
cally through the bogs, hugging 
every scrap of cover—stooping, 
staggering, crawling, running. Once 
a red-hot iron seemed to pierce his 
spine; but he only yelled defiantly, 
and again plunged on. 


* * * 


It was a small search party from 
Kilgallen that found them in the 


angry light of the moon. Killow- 
ney was quite dead; but Captain 
Mat still lingered, and his dying 
words—repeated over and over 
again—puzzled the party at the 
time. 

“He was the last of the Killow- 
neys,” wailed giant-hearted Captain 
Mat. “The last and greatest. Sure, 
the jeweled room came to the lonely 
bog, and—what hasn’t happened 
for hundreds of years—he saw the 
curtain pulled back.” 





LITTLE CANTICLES OF LOVE. 


By * * * 


love is to surrender. I sur- 

render to Thee, O Love! Take 
Thou possession of my heart! Let 
me not worship Thee in words 
alone, but in thought, and deed, 
and desire—in all that I am, dear- 
est Lord. I surrender to Thee! 
Too long have I withstood Thy 
sweetness. Too long have I with- 
held my whole self from Thee. And 
yet what is this self, dearest Lord, 
that I am so reluctant to give? It is 
a body of flesh and blood that in a 
little while will become dust. It is 
a soul that, eternal in its essence, 
yet occupies itself with fleeting 
things, and seeks happiness in 


phantoms and illusions. This is all 
that I have to offer, in offering my- 


self. This is all that I am, dearest 
Lord—and this all I surrender to 
Thee. 


What is it to surrender to Jesus 
Christ—to surrender ourselves to 
Love? It is to receive love’s sweet- 
ness, certainly, but it is also to re- 
ceive love’s pain. It is to be will- 
ing to suffer, as well as to rejoice 
with Our Lord. It is to offer to 
carry His cross—not to be forced 
into doing so. It is to watch an 
hour—or a thousand hours—for 
Him when He has withdrawn Him- 
self from us; it is to acknowledge 
Him proudly as our Master when 
the world asks derisively, “Art 
thou not also one of His servants?” 
It is to trust in Him when all deny 
Him—to remain beside Him when 
others go away. It is to love Him 
in poverty as in riches, in sorrow as 


in happiness, in sickness as in 
health. It is to follow Him down 
all the roadways of the world, and 
to say, “If I but touch the hem of 
His garment I shall be healed.” 


There is a kind of loneliness that 
elevates the soul and renders it 
pleasing to Our Lord. It is a lone- 
liness of the spirit that is not de- 
lighted with created things—a lone- 
liness that is not dissipated by 
crowds, occupations, pleasures, di- 
versions,—by all the fury and glory 
of the world. A loneliness that hu- 
man friendships and human loves 
cannot diminish. A loneliness of the 
soul that cannot find contentment 
in finite things. It is the loneliness 
of soul which Our Lord loves to pro- 
duce, and to satisfy. For by satis- 
fying it—that is to say, by coming 
intimately into our hearts,—He pro- 
duces it, in that when He has de- 
parted, we are inconsolable until 
He returns. Thus, to be lonely in 
this sense is to have known God, 
for to know Him is to be lonely 
with all besides. 


If we believe in Jesus Christ, why 
are we afraid to die? or,—if we are 
not afraid—-why do we dislike the 
thought, and shrink from death as 
though it were the extinction— 
rather than the beginning of—life? 
For if we believe in the Resurrec- 
tion, we have ceased to believe in 
death. So if we believe that God is 
Love—why are we still full of 
fears? Death is the extinction of 
life in time, and the beginning of 
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life in eternity. Death is the end- 
ing of things temporal, and the be- 
ginning of things eternal. To be- 
lieve in Our Lord, is to believe that 
death is life. Let us therefore ad- 
vance to meet Death, open-armed, 
with gladness in our hearts. For 


our faith is vain, indeed, if it does 
not make of death a little thing,— 
yet precious as the door which 
opens into love. 


Veil upon Veil is withdrawn, 
depth upon depth fathomed, and 
yet Thy Beauty is dim. And yet 
Thy presence unrevealed. For Thy 
beauty becomes more apparent as 
the veils of sin and error are re- 
moved, and Thy Reality becomes 
more evident as we penetrate into 
the knowledge of Thy Truth. Still, 
Thy Beauty is more beautiful than 
all intimations of beauty. Thy 
presence more splendid than all 
man’s perceptions of Thee. O 
Beauty beyond all powers of con- 
ception! O Truth beyond all 
demonstrations true! 


We are apt to forget in thinking 
of Our Lord as the Man of Sorrows, 
that He was also the Man of Joys— 
of Joys infinitely greater than the 
swiftly fading joys of the world. 
We forget, in following Him along 
the Way of the Cross, that He also 
walked in gardens, and beside the 
sea—that His glance rested with de- 
light upon flowers, and birds, and 
trees—and that this glance at- 
tracted children to Him as well as 
the sad, the weary, the diseased. 
Was it the Man of Sorrows Who at- 
tracted children? Was it to the 
hand of the Man of Sorrows that 
children clung? No—but to the 
hand of the Man of Joys—ineffable 
joys—of joys which the heart of a 
child knows. 
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Can we really believe—as some 
believe—that Our Lord never 
smiled? Is it possible that He Who 
so deeply loved and so clearly un- 
derstood the heart of man did not 
smile with man in his happiness as 
well as weep with him in his dis- 
tress? Is it conceivable that One as 
sensitive to the suffering of crea- 
tures was not also sensitive to their 
delights? Is not love, of its very na- 
ture, sympathy, and why deny Our 
Lord sympathy with joy, and claim 
only from Him sympathy with sor- 
row? No,—to love, to sympathize, 
is to rejoice in the happiness of 
others, as well as to weep with 
them in_ tribulations—and Our 
Lord must have often smiled as He 
went up and down the streets of 
Jerusalem—as children rushed to 
meet Him, and clung to His hands— 
as he talked, as a Boy with boys, 
or sat with His Mother through 
summer evenings, after the toil of 
the day. 

“Come unto Me all ye who are 
joyous with the joy of childhood! 
Come unto Me all ye who are de- 
lighted with the loveliness of life. 
Come unto Me all ye who see God 
everywhere! Come unto Me all ye 
with laughter in your hearts—For 
of such”—that is to say, of those 
who are glad in purity of heart—“of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
O Man of Sorrows, Who wast not 
too sorrowful to rejoice with a 
child—O Man of Sorrows, Who 
wast never too sorrowful to smile 
with youth—I give Thee my joys, 
and my sorrows, my laughter and 
my tears! 


Sometimes, among those who 
know Thee—or who imagine that 
they know Thee—there arises a 
kind of complacency—a _ satisfac- 
tion in the belief that they are of 
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the chosen few—that they are Thy 
chosen friends—that all the world 
is in error regarding Thee, except 
themselves. But how is it possible, 
O God, for those who really know 
Thee, and really love Thee, to be 
the victims of self-complacency in 
any form? How is it possible for 
them to look with a kind of toler- 
ant scorn upon those who know 
Thee not? Oh, is it not rather 
those who imagine that they know 
Thee—and yet scorn—rather than 
deeply love and pity those who ap- 
pear to know Thee not—who really 
know Thee least? For is it possible 
to know Thee at all, and not to 
know that Thou art Love? To know 
Thee—and not to love all men in 
Thee—all men—and those in par- 
ticular who, having gone astray, 
have lost—or never known—the vi- 
sion of Thy loveliness? To know 
Thee is to know that while Thou 
hast, indeed, one Fold in which Thy 
Presence dwells perpetually—still, 
Thou hast many followers not of 
this Fold—and Thou lovest these 
who cry to Thee in the darkness 
perhaps more than those who cry 
to Thee in the light. 


World, world, thou art careful 
and art troubled about many things. 
But one thing is necessary. Let me 
sit at Thy feet, dearest Lord, and 
learn of Thee what alone is neces- 
sary. Then let me rise up and 
work, with this knowledge in my 
heart. Let me pour over Thy feet, 
dearest Lord, the ointment of my 
life. For if I busy myself with 
many things—if I plunge myself in 
work—however useful and valu- 
able to others—if I do this ere I 
have knelt before Thee, and listened 
to Thee for a little while—I per- 
form all tasks mechanically, coldly, 
and without the fervor of love. 
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Thou alone canst instil into the 
heart that love which alone is ca- 
pable of performing all tasks for 
Thee. 


To think of Thee in the midst of 
worldly cares or enjoyments is to 
feel all bitterness of heart dis- 
solve—all earthly charms dwindle 
away. To think of Thee is to re- 
member Beauty. To remember Thy 
Beauty is to love. Oh! how empty 
is the heart without Thee, Maker 
of Loveliness! How vain—how 
terrible is life for those who do not 
trust in Thy love! What is life for 
such, but an instant between eter- 
nities of darkness? And how can 
they “enjoy life’ when every mo- 
ment they die? 


Pursue me with Thy love, O 
Love! Dazzle me with Thy light— 
O Light! Or leave me in loneli- 
ness and darkness, if only in loneli- 
ness I turn to Thee, if only in dark- 
ness I desire light. Do with me 
what Thou wilt, O Love, only, out 
of love, constrain me to love Thee 
in darkness and in light, in happi- 
ness and in sorrow, in life and in 
death, and for eternity! 

Love! Love of God for man, and 
of man for God. To teach this, Our 
Lord was born and died. To learn 
this, the martyrs suffered. Vol- 
umes were written on this subject. 
Philosophy and theology expand 
it. Learned persons argue about 
it. Yet, after all is said and done, 
what remains? Love. In _ this 
one word is contained all wisdom 
and Beauty. He who knows the 
meaning of this word, knows phi- 


-losophy, history, theology, logic— 


all the knowledge of the schools— 
and more. For love includes knowl- 
edge as the sea includes a drop of 
rain. 
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What is more beautiful than a 
soul in love with Jesus Christ, a 
soul that loves Him passionately? 
Dearest Lord, I would that my soul 
possessed this beauty which the 
souls of others possess. This beau- 
ty which is, in a sense, Thy beauty. 
Since it results from the soul’s 
union, by aspiration, will and in- 
tention—with Thee. If we would 
find true beauty of character—if we 
would find moral loveliness—we 
must seek among those who love 
Thee—for among these only, do we 
find in abundance, those qualities 
of heart and mind that elevate the 
soul to God. And there is, about 
those who love Thee—however pas- 
sionately—a kind of supernatural 
sanity and common sense. These 
are not carried away into wild ex- 
travagances. Such as those often 
are who delve into Pagan mysti- 
cism. Those who love Jesus Christ 
most fervently, and follow Him 
most closely—are always the most 
simple, the most pure, the most 
lowly in spirit. They respect— 
without exalting themselves—and 
love God without parading this 
Love. And if we are asked why 
Christianity is superior to other re- 
ligious—or why we should follow 
Jesus Christ rather than Buddha or 
Mohammed—we need only point to 
those who follow most closely Jesus 
Christ, and compare them with 
those who follow most closely the 
founders of any other religion. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” 
said Our Lord, and by the fruits of 
those souls that dwell in His love 
we know that He is God. May my 
love of Thee, dearest Lord, be the 
keynote of my life. May all that I 
am harmonize with this dominant 
theme. May all that I think, feel, 
and do, be but variations upon this 
melody—the melody of loving 
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Thee! Thus may my life disclose 
Thee, in disclosing love. To love 
Thee is to discover Thee every day 
anew. 


O Reality, more real than the 
fleeting realities of time and space! 
O Truth, more true than facts by 
the senses understood! O Sweet- 
ness, more sweet than all the allure- 
ments of earthly loves—leave the 
door into Thy beauty open, that I 
may find Thee, when I seek Thee, 
without knocking—and enter Thy 
Presence suddenly, at all moments, 
without warning! Sometimes I 
wonder, dearest Lord, if any crea- 
ture needs Thee as I need Thee— 
if any other can be as weak, as 
vacillating, as vain, as self-com- 
placent, as selfish? I am full of 
faults, which I see—and of many 
more, perhaps, which I see not. 
Often I almost despair in that, be- 
ing what I am, I seem eternally un- 


able to attain Thee—and yet, it is 
the very consciousness of my own 
weakness that causes me to seek 
Thee perpetually. Grant that I may 
always be aware of this weakness, 
Lord. Since it is this awareness 


that impels me toward Thee. Oh, 
force me always to seek Thee! 
Wait not upon my desires! Take 
possession of me, dearest Lord, al- 
though I struggle against this. 
Heed not in me that which I am, 
but what I long to be. 


How intolerable to love Thee only 
a little, Who hast loved us unto the 
cross! To believe in Thee—and yet 
not to love Thee! Is not this, in 
a sense, monstrous? Were it not 
almost better not to believe in Thee 
at all—than to believe, without 
love? What is this deadly indif- 
ference to spiritual things that 
paralyzes the soul and renders it 
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insensible to what Thou art? Cure 
us of this disease, O God! Open 
our eyes to Thy sweetness. Open 
our hearts to Thy love! Ah, I 


would love Thee passionately—not 
coldly, indifferently, moderately! 


It is not necessary to become a 
Monk or a Nun to follow closely in 
the footsteps of Our Lord. The 
heart can turn from Him as utterly 
under a cassock, as under the garb 
of the world. But both in the world 
and out of it the heart can unite 
itself to Him, if it performs all 
things lovingly for His sake. 

It is one of the divine marks of 
the true religion—that those who 
follow Jesus Christ most closely, 
who live most constantly in com- 
munion with Him—do not lose 
“contact” with reality, nor, while 
moving spiritually upon the 
heights, disdain to walk with others 
in the valley. The mystics of In- 
dia, China, and Egypt, on the con- 
trary, in endeavoring to achieve 
consciousness of God, achieve only 
a kind of supreme egotism, and in 
imagining they are conversing with 
Him, or passing into Him, scorn 
converse with men, or to walk 
among them. 

But we, who know that God Him- 
self walked among men in the val- 
leys, healing infirmities of body and 
mind, and sympathizing with ig- 
norance and pettiness—we who 
know that God is love—have no 
need to retire upon a peak in the 
Himalayas in order to be one with 
Him. 


What else but Thee can satisfy 
my heart, or who but Thee can give 
it rest? And yet it rests not in Thy 
love, because it is full of vanities. 
Desiring Thee, it yet falls back ex- 
hausted, seeking comfort in fleet- 
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ing things. How weak I am, dear- 
est Lord! For I see Thee, as it 
were, afar off—yet cannot go to 
Thee. I hear the sweetness of Thy 
voice, bidding me come—yet when 
I would obey, I stumble. But let 
me see Thee always, if only from 
afar! Let me hear always Thy 
voice—even when I heed it not. 
For without Thee I am lost in a 
desert of unutterable darkness— 
and only by stumbling toward 
Thee, can I advance, and by prov- 
ing my own weakness, become 
strong. 


To perform everything—even the 
least action, for love. This is to 
live in the Presence of God. 

We can always love Thee, at 
least a little, by desiring to love 
Thee more. 

Often the soul, when it would 
pray, finds itself clogged with 
earthly thoughts and can lift itself 
toward God only with the utmost 
difficulty. At other times it soars 
naturally toward Him, shaking 
easily from its wings the dust of 
the world. If only the soul did not, 
by desire and love of worldly satis- 
factions, fall back to earth after 
these short flights, it would be able 
to maintain itself in a position be- 
tween God and the world—above, 
that is to say, temporal delights, 
and straining toward delights eter- 
nal. But with a weak and worldly 
soul, such as mine own, this is not 
the case. I fly toward Thee, O God, 
like a bird that darts upward to the 
Sun—but like a bird I always re- 
turn—I drop back to earth. And 
yet in these flights I see for an in- 
stant Thy splendor, O Light! I am 
dazzled by Thy glory. Dearest 
Lord, why can I not soar up and 
up until I reach thee? Why are 
my wings so weak? 
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Strengthen them, O Love, that 
they may lift me toward Thee. 
IIlumine my heart, O Light, that all 
light that is not Thee may not con- 
fuse me, nor draw me aside, but 
seem to me but as a falling star, 
compared to the splendor of the 
Sun. Be Thou my Sun that I may 
feel myself in darkness when Thou 
art not present. Be Thou my Sun, 
casting me in light or in shadow as 
Thou wilt. O Light, O Sun, O 
Beauty by which all beauty is re- 
vealed—O flaming life in which all 
other life exists. 

O dearest Lord, how close Thou 
comest to raise us to Thyself! As 
though Thou wouldst have us 
trample upon Thee if only thus we 
might at last perceive Thy beauty, 
and adore, at last, what we de- 
spised. 

Do I not trample upon Thee daily 
by lack of faith and love? Do I 
not walk over Thee daily to seek 
myself? And in so doing, find 
neither myself nor Thee! 

Oh! Let me stumble upon Thy 
form flung prostrate across my life! 
Let me not walk over Thee, nor 
around Thee—but let me kneel be- 
side Thee, dearest Lord, and wash 
the blood from Thy wounds, and 
kiss the marks of the nails in Thy 
hands and feet. Thou hast laid 
Thyself across the path of human 
life—and we can advance in knowl- 
edge and in love, only by contem- 
plating Thee. 


May I be as a mirror in Thy 
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hand, reflecting always the beauty 
of Thy face! Turn me this way 
or that, dearest Lord, but may all 
who look into me see Thyself. 
Then, if I am loved I will be loved 
not because of what I am, but be- 
cause of Thee Whom I reflect—and 
thus only do I desire to be loved, 
for what is worthy of Love but only 
Thee? 

By those who love Thee, there- 
fore, would I be loved, and by those 
who despise Thee, despised. But 
in mirroring Thee let me mirror 
Thee truly, and not distort nor blur 
Thine image. Cannot a drop of 
dew flash back the Sun—or a bit 
of broken glass, the stars? 


Love, dearest Lord, I am wait- 
ing—I have locked myself away 
from Thee—but behold! I desire 
Thee! Love! Break the locks that 
divide us! Pass through the vani- 
ties that I have heaped between us! 
Stand before me, and let me gaze 
into those eyes which have wept 
for me—upon those feet which 
have traveled up and down the 
roads of the world for love of us. 
And let me touch those hands that 
raised Lazarus from the dead, un- 
til my own life, which is so dead 
to Thee, shall rise, and live only in 
Thy life. 


Pray Thou though me, dearest 


Lord! Sing hymns unto the Father 
on this lute! May the lute break in 
Thy hands from the very sweetness 
of the song. 





THE PROGRESS OF CATHOLICITY IN ENGLAND. 


By James P. Conry, M.A. 


HITAKER’S Almanack for the 
year 1925 gives the Catholic 
population of the world as being 
324,328,408. Out of this vast num- 
ber there is a small group on an 
island in the northwest of Europe, 
which, by reason of its rapid march 
in Catholicity in late years, is much 
before the public at present. A 
study of the progress of Catholicity 
in England is full of interest; for it 
shows how the edifice erected by 
Queen Elizabeth is slowly going the 
way of all things human. 

When Pius IX. restored the 
Catholic hierarchy in England in 
1850, a storm of protest swept over 
the country. The three hundred 
species of Protestantism raved; 
the London Times rose in its anger 
and “thundered forth” its hatred of 
everything Catholic; even Punch 
left its jokes for the moment. And 
all this because the Vicar of Christ 
merely exercised his right of re- 
erecting the oak of Catholicism that 
had covered the land for over 1,000 
years before a foreign seedling came 
to supplant it. 

How well the Catholic Church 
has forged ahead since then the fol- 
lowing few pages will show. 

1. In 1780 the Catholic popula- 
tion of England was estimated at 
69,376. Elizabeth and her lieuten- 
ants had done their fell work well. 

2. The Census Report of Reli- 
gious Worship for 1851 says: “The 
total number of persons of this 
faith (Catholicism) cannot be less 
than 1,000,000, and probably ex- 
ceeds that number.” 


In 1851 the total population of 
England was 17,927,609, so that 
Catholics were one in eighteen of 
the population. Whence came this 
great increase? Mostly from the im- 
migration caused by the famine in 
Ireland in 1847. In the year 1846-47 
alone, as many as 296,231 Irish set- 
tled in England, according to Head 
Constable Dowling’s Report to the 
Watch Committee. And from Jan- 
uary 1, 1850, to December 31, 1853, 
according to Major Greig’s “Annual 
Police Report,” 295,674 Irish ar- 
rived at the docks at Liverpool. 

3. By 1853 the Catholic popula- 
tion of England was estimated at 
1,250,000. 

4. To-day the Catholic popula- 
tion of England is estimated at 2,- 
500,000, in a total population of 
somewhat more than 40,000,000. 

Last year there were close on 16,- 
000 converts to Catholicism in Eng- 
land and Wales. Somebody has 
calculated it will take about 2,500 
years to make this country Catholic 
again. But, as things stand at this 
hour, is it likely that this number 
of years must elapse before the 
Catholic Church can claim it for 
her own once more? 

Signs of the times point to a nega- 
tive answer. The Protestant 
Churches are breaking up slowly 
but surely. They are not disinte- 
grating so fast in England as they 
are in the United States, for they 
have traditions which Protestant- 
ism in America has not. Protes- 


1See The Catholic Times (Liverpool), March 
28, 1925. 
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tantism in England has its magnifi- 
cent cathedral—confiscated from 
the Catholics, of course—to give it 
a show of respectability. It has its 
age-long endowments and_ glebe 
lands. It has to its discredit a 
couple of centuries of hacking and 
hewing Catholics and their estates. 
What wonder, then, that Protes- 
tantism is disappearing less rapidly 
in England? 

Anyhow, the point is that the old 
order is changing and is giving 
place to the new—thanks, a good 
deal, to the spirit directly or in- 
directly begot on the battlefields 
during the late war. For the sol- 
diers in France and in Belgium 
took home with them memories of 
what Catholicity meant to the 
Catholic soldier in the Great War, 
whether he was dying or in good 
health, whether French, English, 
German, American, or Belgian. 


They saw how serenely the dying 


Catholic soldier looked into eternity 
after he had finished whispering for 
five or ten minutes into the Cath- 
olic chaplain’s ear; they had seen 
how his face shone after receiving 
the Contents of the little silver box 
taken from the priest’s bosom; and 
they could not but notice the feel- 
ing of perfect security that filled 
the man’s soul when oil from an- 
other little silver box had been used 
by the chaplain. True, indeed, the 
Protestant chaplains of all denomi- 
nations were excellent men, who 
prayed with, and did all in their 
power to comfort, the dying Prot- 
estant soldier. But, as Atkins 
shewdly remarked, the priest “did 
something” that thoroughly con- 
tented the dying Catholic soldier, 
whereas the other padres only re- 
cited prayers and assured the dying 
Protestant they would not fail to 
write to his mother. 


HANKERING AFTER ROME. 


One of the things that most 
strikes the imagination of a cool 
observer new to life in England is 
the manifest desire on the part of 
Anglicans to copy things Catholic, 
to hanker after Rome. In his Whit- 
suntide pastoral for 1925, the Right 
Rev. Thomas Dunne, Bishop of 
Nottingham, says: 


“No one can foretell what the im- 
mediate future has in store for 
Christianity in this country. As an 
organized system of belief and wor- 
ship, it would seem that the old- 
fashioned Protestantism we used to 
know is_ well-nigh played out. 
There is, however, within the ample 
bosom of the Establishment a large 
and increasing school of thought 
which is bent on introducing into 
the national Church doctrines and 
all the external trappings of the 
medieval worship. Although, of 
course, the adherents of this party 
are, in fact, every bit as Protestant 
as their brethren of the Evangelical 
wing, they are doing a real service 
to the Catholic cause by creating 
among their fellow Protestants an 
entirely novel religious atmosphere 
and fostering in them a mentality 
similar in many respects to our 
own. ... If only our countrymen 
could be persuaded to shed alto- 
gether that gloomy Protestant an- 
tipathy against all things Papal, 
which is still characteristic of the 
English mind, they would soon find 
themselves well on the way back to 
genuine Catholicism, which was the 
religion of their fathers when this 
country was ‘Merrie England’ in 
truth, both human and Divine.” 


A note significant of the change 
passing over England was struck by 
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Cardinal Gasquet in his address? to 
the English pilgrimage recently in 
Rome under the lead of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster and of 
the Archbishop of Liverpool: 


“I am old enough to remember 
the day when no greater insult 
could be given to a clergyman of 
the Church of England as by law 
established, than to call him a 
priest, or to suggest to him that the 
‘Communion service’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer was really the Mass 
in English. Now almost a startling 
change has taken place—at any 
rate, in a large section of the Church 
of England. Very many of them 
not only call themselves priests in 
our sense, but claim to offer up the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as we do.” 


There is another sign of the times 
worth mentioning, that is, the re- 
spect with which the big dailies re- 
fer to Catholic personages, to news 
from the Holy See, to bishops and 
priests, to the wonders of Lourdes. 
They give valuable publicity to the 
Catholic Church in England, for the 
sake of the news value contained 
in current Catholic doings. Of 
course, there is still much bigotry, 
and the old calumnies are even yet 
served up for consumption by the 
ignorant; but a good deal of water 
has run down the Thames, the Mer- 
sey, and the Clyde since the Master 
could not be borne in procession 
through London town, lest blood- 
shed might be the result. 


CONVERSIONS. 
Conversions to the Church in 


England are individual; there is no 
popular movement towards it, 


2See The Catholic Times (Liverpool), May 
26, 1925. 
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though one need not feel any sur- 
prise if this comes in a few years’ 
time, given that the scales of bigo- 
try and ignorance of things Cath- 
olic keep falling from people’s eyes 
at the rate that they have been 
dropping these past few years. 
But there is a steady flow into the 
Church from the thinking classes. 
One of the most important conver- 
sions, in this category, is that of 
Father Ronald Knox, sometime An- 
glican minister, son of the former 
Bishop of Manchester, of whom 
John O’London’s Weekly recently 
said: “Father Ronald Knox is 
rapidly qualifying for the post of 
the most versatile writer in our 
literature.” In value to the Church 
as a prolific author and journalist, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton reminds one of 
another great convert, Admiral Ben- 
son of America, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Washington, 
in as much as he has thrown him- 
self into the Catholic movement in 
all its branches as an uncompro- 
mising champion of the old faith. 

What wonder, then, that non- 
Catholic leaders are beginning to 
take alarm at the situation? “The 
Church of England has been rather 
spoiled or pampered by ancient en- 
dowments,” asserts Rev. P. M. 
Bayne, Archdeacon of Southend.’ 
And Rev. F. B. Meyer strikes a lu- 
gubrious note: “Our forefathers 
kept the faith against avowed ene- 
mies, but to-day we have to defend 
it against grave defections in our 
own ranks.’ 

The uncompromising stand which 
the Catholic Church maintains in 
defense of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie, and in the espousal of the 
purity of morals, cannot but 
impress thoughtful Protestants. 


8The Daily Sketch, May 18, 1925. 
4Ibid. 
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Against race suicide (which Dr. E. 
W. Barnes, Anglican Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, has publicly and un- 
blushingly advocated) the Catholic 
Church and the Catholic newspa- 
pers wage relentless war. In con- 
nection with the cause célébre—the 
libel action brought by the notori- 
ous Dr. Marie Stopes against Dr. 
Sutherland, of London, because of 
his well-deserved denunciation of 
her iniquitous book on birth control 
—the attention of the country was 
focused upon the Catholics’ love of 
morality. In a short period they 
raised a fund amounting to £7,745 
to defray the legal expenses in- 
curred by Dr. Sutherland and his 
publisher, Mr. Wareing. 

In a letter to the press, thanking 
all who assisted in the Sutherland- 
Wareing National Appeal Fund, 
and announcing the celebration of 
Masses of thanksgiving in West- 
minster Cathedral for his victory 
on appeal, Dr. Sutherland says: 


“The affair was an anxiety to 
the Catholic minority in Britain 
and to the people of Ireland; and 
there are many individuals whom I 
would like to thank. For that rea- 
son I would like to record a single 
truth, spoken in the midst of the 
struggle by a non-Catholic friend: 
‘There is no Church in the world 
who would have stood by you as 
these people have done.” 


By the way, it is not devoid of in- 
terest to know that, The Catholic 
Times of Liverpool (a weekly that 
has done splendid work in exposing 
the malice of the system advocated 
by Dr. Stopes) says in its issue of 
July 11, 1925: 


“The mother wit of the common 
people coins words more fitting 
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than scholars could devise. I have 
been interested to find that amongst 
workingmen the practices politely 
known as birth control are popu- 
larly called Stopery . .. and the 


apostles and disciples of Stopery 
may be called Stopesists.” 


A Bop STAnp. 


In England and Wales, as in 
every country where Catholics and 
Protestants live side by side, “mixed 
marriages” in their results are not 
calculated—to put it mildly—to 
bring joy to pastors’ hearts. A fam- 
ily of lukewarm Catholics usually 
spring from such, even if the Prot- 
estant party keeps the three prom- 
ises which he or she made before 
a dispensation was granted for the 
celebration of the marriage. On 
weighing up all the circumstances, 
the late Archbishop of Liverpool, 
with the unanimous vote of his 
pastors, decided upon granting no 
dispensation for a “mixed mar- 
riage” within his jurisdiction, a 
wise and bold policy, which his suc- 
cessor in Liverpool and the Bishop 
of the newly formed Diocese of 
Lancaster have made their own. 
Only in certain contingencies, which 
happily rarely make their appear- 
ance among the God-fearing Cath- 
olics of Lancashire, will the idea of 
a dispensation for a “mixed mar- 
riage” be entertained, and even then 
the Ordinary puts the onus of it 
on the conscience of the priest who 
applies for it. 

Now this is certainly a bold stand 
to take. But its wisdom has been 
demonstrated by results. Among 
the Catholic girls of the Archdiocese 
of Liverpool and the Diocese of 
Lancaster (which aggregate about 
600,000 Catholics) so strong a spirit 
against “mixed marriages” has 
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grown that not one of them will go 
beyond the initial stages of court- 
ship with a Protestant young man 
unless he promises to take a course 
of instruction in Catholic doctrine 
and to become a Catholic from con- 
viction before he can hope to be- 
come her husband. Their numbers 
enable Catholics in the North to be 
independent in this respect, where- 
as in dioceses in other parts of the 
country Catholics have not so favor- 
able or so wide a field from which 
to select a suitable partner in life. 
The power of the Church in Eng- 
land is great in the North. There 
the faith was kept all through the 
ages of persecution—thanks partly 
to the sturdiness of the Lancashire 
character, and partly to the fact 
that the Court party of London in 
the South, with its horde of pursui- 
vants, torturers, titled sycophants, 
and all their works and pomps, 
could not reach out its ruthless arm 


so easily to lay hold of those North- 
erners who clung to the old faith. 
And there also the Irish settled in 
tens of thousands with the faith of 
St. Patrick in their hearts. 


CATHOLICITY IN THE OPEN. 


When an English Catholic re- 
flects on the persecution endured in 
past ages by Catholics in England, 
—fines, imprisonment, torture, 
poverty, death in its most brutal 
form,—he cannot but feel grateful 
to Providence for the evidences of 
strength which he sees in the 
Church to-day. “Nearly 100,000 
spectators lined the route of the 
annual Ransom procession in the 
parish of SS. Mary and Michael, 
Commercial Road, London. The 
procession itself was a mile long.’’* 

All over the country Catholicity 

SThe Universe (London), June 12, 1925. 
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is making itself felt and seen more 
and more every year. Pilgrimages 
to the site of martyrdoms in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are frequent. People still go to 
drink water at the well supposed to 
have been used by St. Augustine 
and his monks when they landed on 
the shores of England fourteen cen- 
tures ago to preach Christianity. 
Though Canterbury, as a city, has 
never recovered from the plunder 
and desecration of the shrine of St. 
Thomas, permitted by Cranmer in 
1538, it is still a place of pilgrimage 
to Catholics, as it was in the days of 
Chaucer: 


“And specially, from every shire’s 
ende 

Of Engeland, to Caunturbury they 
wende, 

The holy, blisful martir for to 
seke, 

That them hat holpen when that 
they were sick.” 


Occasionally something occurs to 
set the Protestant masses thinking 
of the past, something that recalls 
to them a day when their country 
was Catholic from Land’s End to 
John O’Groat’s. The discovery of 
King Ethelbert’s coffin in Sherborne 
Minster, the shrine and center of 
Wessex three centuries before the 
glory of Old Sarum arose, would 
be one of these. The controversy 
as to the advisability of revealing 
the secret of the spot in the great 
Cathedral of Durham (which, con- 
fiscated under Elizabeth, has the 
distinction of being the last of the 
old English cathedrals in which 
Mass was publicly celebrated) 
where the body of St. Cuthbert lies, 
would be another. The exact spot, 
by the way, is known only to the 
Order of St. Benedict. 
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The activities of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild must be termed Cath- 
olicity par excellence in the open. 
Manned by priests and laymen, the 
Guild is in evidence on platforms 
in London parks and other centers 
on Sundays and holidays, whenever 
a crowd can be got together. 
Trained in public speaking, inured 
to all hostile attentions on the part 
of hecklers belonging to every or to 
no religious denomination, those 
young laymen and women are doing 
Apostolic work; for (1) they know 
the Catholic faith in all its bear- 
ings; (2) they speak it boldly; (3) 
they speak it positively, not simply 
negatively. 

The Catholic Church in England 
holds out a friendly hand to clergy- 
men converted from all the sects. 
For instance, St. Charles’ College 
(which has for its patrons Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val, Cardinal Gas- 
quet, and the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England) was estab- 
lished “to welcome and to give pre- 
liminary training to converts from 
among the Anglican clergy and 
others who desire to serve God in 
the priesthood. Here converts may 
come to be received into the Church, 
and here they may find rest and 
spiritual refreshment, until such 
time as arrangements can be made 
for them to commence the study of 
theology. Those who give up all 
for the Church of Christ are here 
enabled to make a fresh start in 
their new life under the best con- 
ditions.” 

The Converts’ Aid Society, sup- 
ported by public subscriptions, does 
much to alleviate the hard lot of 
those who have given up comfort- 
able livings in Protestant Churches 
and embraced poverty for con- 
Science’ sake, but the best efforts 
of the Executive Committee cannot 
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keep pace with the demand upon 
its resources. Most touching ac- 
counts are heard from time to time 
of the terrible struggle which many 
convert ministers have to make in 
order to find employment and earn 
the wherewithal for the support of 
themselves and those dependent on 
them. 


THE LEAKAGE QUESTION. 


As in every country where Cath- 
olics and Protestants live side by 
side, the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land has her own leakage problem 
to think of. In an article in The 
Catholic Times (January 31, 1925), 
Thomas Colvin, M.D., K.S.G., ven- 
tured “to assert that if all the bap- 
tized Catholics during the past forty 
years had remained Catholic, then 
the Catholic population of Great 
Britain to-day would be at least five 
times and more, probably ten times 
greater than it is.” From other 
sources similar statements come. 
But the fact of the matter seems to 
be, no certainty for such statements 
exists. “Statements of this char- 
acter,” says one who is very well 
able to gauge the situation, “are 
wildly wrong, and based on statis- 
tics utterly inadequate.” 

Anyhow, there is another side to 
this question of leakage, which, be 
it added, consists only of fallen- 
aways, because of moral weakness 
or because of mixed marriages, 
never because they enter a sectarian 
Church through conviction. In May 
of 1925, the Most Rev. F. W. Keat- 
ing, D.D., Archbishop of Liverpool, 
was chief guest at the annual din- 
ner of the London Circle of the 
Catenian Association, held in the 
Connaught Rooms, under the presi- 
dency of Major E. J. Hogan, and, 
speaking of the leakage, said: 
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“There is another side to that 
question. We are constantly mul- 
tiplying machinery, we are multi- 
plying schools, we are multiplying 
colleges, we are multiplying con- 
vents; also associations of every 
kind and description, so that we 
have the C. T. S., C. S. G., C. E. G., 
and that magnificent association, 
the C. W.L. Ladies are here to-night 
in great form to show us the enor- 
mous progress we have made in that 
organization. We don’t build our 
churches and sell them by-and-by 
to some other religious body—no 
Catholic church has ever been sold. 
Every new church is a strength, 
and every church is a new congre- 
gation. 

“The Catenian Association is an 
outward sign of that progress we 
are making. We are making 
progress in numbers, also progress 
in quality, and the Catenian Asso- 
ciation is the natural outgrowth of 
the enormous improvement we have 
made in the social conditions of 
our people. The Catenian Society 
means that we have now a strong 
Catholic middle class of commercial 
and professional people, not in 
numbers of ones or twos, but in 
numbers of hundreds and thou- 
sands, and it is precisely because 
we have this Catholic middle class 
that the Catenian Society became a 
necessity for you. We have always 
taken great care of the poor. We 
have spent no end of money in or- 
der to save the boy or the girl whose 
Faith was in any kind of danger. 
We were determined that our Cath- 
olics should be red-hot Catholics, 
that they should not be Catholics in 
name, but Catholics in feeling and 
Catholics in action. Although there 
have been great difficulties and 
temptations to the poor, there are 
also difficulties and temptations to 
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those who are getting on better in 
life. You are necessarily and quite 
properly thrown into non-Catholic 
society. It is right and proper that 
Catholics should be _ neighborly 
with their neighbors, but at the 
same time you cannot close your 
eyes to the fact that the more you 
mix with non-Catholics in society 
there must be a check; you must 
lose some of that red-hot spirit 
which besieges St. George’s Hall in 
Liverpool.” 


I think that, with such a testi- 
mony to progress, we may leave 
alone the question of leakage, as far 
as figures go, until solid facts are 
forthcoming. When I read in The 
Tablet that Cardinal Bourne de- 
clares fourteen more churches are 
needed in his part of London, and 
when I hear a Liverpool parish 
priest saying, “We could open fifty 
new missions, if we had priests to 
man them,” I come to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever about past dec- 
ades, the cry of a big leakage in 
Catholic ranks these years is more 
or less of a false alarm, well meant, 
no doubt, but none the less false. 

For the priest in England is too 
busy a man in his parish for any 
appreciable leakage to continue. 
Morning after morning sees him 
leave the presbytery soon after 
breakfast to pass the forenoon 
among his people in street and in 
slum, visiting the sick, the poor, the 
school children, looking up “hard 
cases,” going through hospital, 
poorhouse, prison, and home for the 
aged, “fixing up a Ne Temere case,” 
finding a job for some down-and- 
outer. From his census book he 
knows every man, woman, and child 
in the parish, and he keeps an eye 
on their spiritual life, an eye just 
as friendly and keen as any shep- 























herd keeps on his flock on the hill- 
sides. He does all that St. Paul en- 
joins upon Timothy. With such 
vigilance on the part of pastors and 
assistants there cannot be leakage 
except that which it would require 
a miracle to stop. 

In his Life and Labor in London, 
a work consisting of seven volumes, 
upon which Mr. Charles Booth 
spent years in collaboration with 
five assistants, the author makes 
clear how catholic is the Church in 
her influence and activities among 
the people of England to-day. The 
following quotation from this non- 
Catholic is worth reading: 


“The reality of the power of the 
Church of Rome is as remarkable 
with the cultivated classes as with 
the rougher, with the educated as 
with the ignorant, with those who 
have all worldly advantages no less 
than with those who have none. 
For rich and poor alike their re- 
ligion seems to be their greatest pos- 
session. .. . Among those of rank, 
wealth and fashion, whether heredi- 
tary Catholics or newly-won con- 
verts, their faith enters into, and I 
think, governs their lives to a de- 
gree rare among Protestants. One 
cannot mix with them, or enter 
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their places of worship, or talk with 
their priests and fathers, or have 
audience with the dignitaries of the 
Church, without being conscious of 
this. All seem to have a common 
spirit, all to be working with a 
common aim; every institution the 
Church possesses comes into line; 
every resource is brought into play. 
In this upper section of Catholicism 
in London the propaganda looms 
large, and does indeed fill a con- 
siderable place in the minds of all, 
but, so far as the two may be sepa- 
rated, it is nothing compared to the 
thought and work given to the gen- 
eral welfare of their people and the 
organization of their Church.” 


When Cardinal Newman said, 
“The English Church is once 
again,” did he foresee that within 
one generation from his death she 
should have made such progress as 
she now has done? Whilst the lead- 
ers of the sectarian bodies are cast- 
ing troubled eyes into the future, 
the Catholic Church looks with 
serenity into coming years, steadily 
undoing the evil wrought by the 
pseudo-Reformers, gaining ground 
every day, and filling her ranks 
from rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned. 






A GADARENE DAY. 


By FREDERICA EDMUNDS. 


T was evident to AZsculapius that 

his master was bound for the 
city. He had suspected that inten- 
tion all the morning. He had been 
sure of it since he had seen the 
well-worn trousers smartly brushed 
and the dusty physician’s kit 
rubbed off with the shoe-polisher. 
Finally, that same implement had 
been used upon Doctor Enslie’s 
shoes—and if you wanted proof 
positive, there you were! “Lape,” 
watching outside the small, un- 


painted house of the Wallises, 
gorgeously draped by flaming red 
gums and sourwoods, but negligible 
to an anxious dog, showed his con- 
cern by the cock of his gray, griz- 


zled ears and the restless roving of 
his stump of a tail even while he 
pretended to take no notice. 

It was true that the doctor had 
determined to take the train for 
town—after this call, of course. 
There was no use sending. It took 
longer and there was always a 
rush. ... He couldn’t wait. His ra- 
zor had slipped once or twice that 
morning. The last time it had left 
rather a nasty scratch—“D—dash 
it!” 

And even now, as Enslie entered 
the little cottage he noted that tiny 
telltale spot on his cuff and, by 
some queer trick of the mind, re- 
called not his own surgical or war 
experiences but a certain blue- 
striped gown with a dull, dark 
stain on its outer folds. Alene’s 
gown, of course, with the cap in the 
drawer beside it—yellowed and 
very limp. 


Within the inner room of the 
Ship Wallis house, a long boyish 
figure lay tossing on the gayly coun- 
terpaned bed. The face was dully, 
darkly red, its liberal scattering of 
freckles quite smudged out by the 
general ruddier hue. The lad’s eyes 
stared wanderingly. His thin hand, 
unboyishly clean, picked restlessly 
at his light covering. 

Mrs. Wallis impassively pushed 
her steel-rimmed spectacles higher 
upon her bony forehead, but her 
eyes were dark-circled and her thin 
lips trembled. “He don’t sense 
nuthin’,” she stated. “He wor 
callin’ the dogs jist now. I cain’t 
skarsely k’ip thet thar Kingdom 
Come off’n his bed. .. . Thar comes 
thet ornery Thy-will-be-done now! 
Git out, yo’, Will an’ King, or I'll 
whop the hides clar off’n you’.” 
She weakly threatened the two 
liver-and-white pointers that, with 
panting sides and bravely waving 
tail-stumps, were jumping on the 
doctor. 

Enslie laid his trained fingers on 
the boy’s pulse as he motioned for 
the chart. Again his eye fell on the 
tiny spot on his shirt-cuff, and his 
mind fell back on the memory of 
Alene. 

“I've kivered Tim up a dozen 
times, I reckon,” averred the 
mother plaintively. “Seems like | 
cain’t k’ip the bed straight nohow.” 
She laid a large-knuckled hand on 
the counterpane’s tea-box pattern. 

The doctor, not ungently, jerked 
the cherished quilt from the bed. 

“Tim doesn’t need any covers,” 
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he affirmed. “The fever heats him 
hot as dog days. . . . Did Ship get 
the ice? I’ve brought the cap.” 

“Looks like thet would give him 
cold. But if yo’ wor ter say give 
him pizen, I dunno but Id do hit, 
Doctor.” 

“Then you’d be something of a 
fool.” Enslie’s smile almost drew 
forth hers as he answered. He was 
reading the thermometer now. 

“Yo’ don’t think he’s”—the wom- 
an changed the form of the in- 
quiry as though the other would 
bring ill-luck with it—‘“is he bet- 
ter, do yo’ reckon, Doctor?” 

“There will be a change to-night. 
If we can pull him up when that 
comes, he’ll do.” 

“Oh, Doc, yo’uns wull be right 
yere ter pull him up? Hit won’t be 
fa’r not ter.” Her hard-featured, im- 
passive face worked with anxiety. 

“Yes, yes; I mean to... . But if 


you can’t get me quickly when the 


change comes—when the fever 
breaks and the sweat comes on— 
for Heaven’s sake, call young 
Draner. He will keep the boy alive 
until I get here.” 

“Yo°uns shore ain’t goin’ ter 
town, Doctor?” It was Ship’s 
startled question from the door- 
way. He was regarding loweringly 
the “best suit” and the professional- 
looking kit. His big hand cupped 
about his “thick-o’-hearin’ ” ear. 

“Yes—St. Joseph’s Hospital.” 
“Sorry got to go,” he added, as he 
laid his hand on the big smith’s 
shoulder. 

“Tll be back,” he called reassur- 
ingly as he left the house. “I'll be 
back on No. 6.” 

“Ef he ain’t,” muttered big Ship 
Wallis behind him, “ef he goes off’n 
his beat now, I'll break every 
dommed bone in his hull karkiss.” 

“An’ I'll he’p yo’uns ter do hit,” 
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the wife agreed solemnly. She 
added, “But the doc ain’t failed us 
yit, an’ I reckon he never. ...O 
Lord, O good Lord, I ain’t wullin’ 
ter hev Tim die. I shore ain’t.” 
Her voice trailed to a moan, which 
she stifled with her apron. 

“Quit thet, woman, an’ git a 
whuff o’ mornin’ a’r in yo’ before 
yo’ go back ter the boy yander.... 
Fresh a’r tastes good, don’t hit? 
Reckon thet’s why Doc Enslie bust- 
ed winders fust time he come when 
Sally hed the fever. Wull, he saved 
Sally—tell she got drowned.” 

It was about an hour later when 
Doctor Enslie left the flamboyant 
city drug store. Beneath its win- 
dows, where thermos bottles were 
flanked by photographs of actresses 
who used Herculaneum Cream or 
Do-dont Toothpaste, he halted. ... 
In a moment he had readjusted 
coat and shirt-sleeve and dropped a 
tiny, shining instrument back into 
his pocket. . . . Now he straightened 
his shoulders and looked in the face 
the men he met. A fresh sense of 
vitality and competence tingled 
through him. 

Later—much later—one of the 
white-coifed Sisters of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, passing with swift noise- 
lessness from one of the long corri- 
dors to a ward, greeted him. 

“So glad—we were not expecting, 
of course, but so glad... . If you 
will just come. ... Yes, the Emer- 
gency Ward—just here.” Such 
were the bits of sentences she flung 
at him as she led the way into the 
big, antiseptic-smelling room and 
swept clinking things and collapsed 
rubber sundries into orderly places. 

But her last word was suddenly, 
alarmingly punctuated. A _ roar 
that seemed more animal than hu- 
man bellowed through the ward. 
Then a screen, a few paces behind 
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where the two were standing, be- 
came animated, wavered, toppled, 
and crashed to the floor. There fol- 
lowed the sound of bottles over- 
thrown upon a glass-topped table. 
The next moment the Sister was 
struggling with a frenzied patient 
who was stripping himself of his 
scanty clothing at the same time 
that he uttered his mad, animal 
roars. Only a second, perhaps, that 
scene imprinted itself upon Ens- 
lie’s eyes, yet he was aware that 
the Sister’s hood and wimple were 
already disarranged and that her 
startled but still fearless eyes had 
pierced him with their resemblance 
to those of Alene. 

The doctor flung out an arm. His 
grip of the man’s neck was sure and 
vise-like. The creature fought, re- 
laxed, then crumpled like wet paper. 

“A drug patient, Doctor—a real 
habit-slave. . . . Crazed for want of 
his full dose, of course.” Sister 
Mary Clare was breathing a little 
hard. There was a quiver about 
her mouth, but already she was 
running the decades of her rosary 
through her fingers. 

“We must save him, Doctor Ens- 
lie, with the help of God and His 
Mother,” she appealed. 

“A habit-slave!—a slave! ... My 
God! ... And that Sister, with eyes 
like Alene’s. . . . The ruffian, the 
scoundrel! . . . ‘God and His Mother 
save him!’” These were the 
phrases Enslie was muttering as he 
left the ward. The man’s ghastly 
pallor; the ugly, contrasting scar 
across one cheek; his frenzied eyes; 
his slender hands, the hands of a 
gentleman, tearing at his clothing 
—these things strangely sickened 
the other man, who had seen death 
and war. For a moment his fingers 
touched avidly that tiny instrument 
in his pocket and the small vials 
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that clicked against it. . . . Then 
they relaxed. “I told Wallis No. 
6,” he said aloud, “and by all the 
saints and demons I will make it!” 
But he had turned into an un- 
familiar lobby, from which opened 
a room he had never seen. Within 
it a red light flickered before a 
tabernacled altar. Ruby light, like 
blood-stains, was flung upon the 
bowed Form on the crucifix above 
and upon the shadows of the 
Blessed Mother’s robe near by. ... 
The doctor genuflected with knees 
that plainly proved disuse of the 
habit, then he sank down, sitting 
upon one of the glossy benches, and 
rested his chin in his hands. 
“Queer window over the altar,” 
he soliloquized. “Depicts the Great 
Healer—naturally. But is that the 
Gadarene demoniac? ... Yes, of 
course—the knives and stones. ... 
Demoniac possession. . . . Drug ad- 
diction comes the nearest. After 
certain well-defined limits, it takes 
a miracle to escape. A miracle 
came to the chap in the window. 
. . » ‘God and His Mother,’ the Sis- 
ter said. . . . Seven years of this 
damnable comfort for me, and no 
help from God on the altar there. 
... Yes, I know. I have given Him 
up. I have buried myself in a god- 
less hole, away from Him and my 
duties. There have been only my 
people—my patients, who depend 
upon me like children, and love 
and hate with lasting vehemence— 
to hold me up at all; that, and the 
prayers of Alene, perhaps... . 
‘Clothed, and in his right mind’— 
that was the end of the story as we 
get it.” He buttoned tight the flap 
of that loaded pocket and set his 
jaw firmly. Then he sank slowly 
upon his knees before Him dwelling 
in the Tabernacle. God’s miracle 
of prayer going on always on earth 
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and in heaven had seized upon his 
soul. His own aspiration, his own 
cry, struggled forth. 

But the physical consequences of 
his day were not done away with. 
A deep drowsiness overcame him; 
the strong light faded from the win- 
dow; the colors blurred; and the 
figures took strange shapes. The 
doctor’s head drooped further. He 
slept heavily. 

When Enslie started to a sitting 
posture at the clanging of a distant 
gong, deep twilight was about him. 
Only a glint of light from the lobby 
lustrum fell in a deep pool upon 
the floor, giving a full sparkle to the 
brazen door-fittings, which seemed 
to hang upon nothing. Only the far 
red light gleamed like an open 
Wound through the darkness... . 
There were passing footsteps and 
quiet, controlled voices in the dis- 
tances. Somewhere a door creaked 
in the rising wind. Somewhere a 
patient’s bell tinkled sharply. 

Enslie arose stiffly, and held his 
watch aloft to the pool of light. 
“Good God!” was his inaudible cry. 
“No. 6—overdue now! ... But it 
must be late to-night! It must. It 
shall be! . . . Of course there must 
be time.” But even as he ran, the 
nonchalant No. 6 was chugging 
across the straight vista of the 
street down which he was racing, 
and over which a gusty, pitiless 
rain was now sweeping. Cruelly, 
the monster curved away with a 
harsh note of clanging laughter into 
far distances. 

Careless of the water that pelted 
his shoulders and of the puddles 
that danced on the pavement, Ens- 
lie halted. From his pocket he 
drew one, two, three small vials. A 
receptacle for street rubbish, against 
whose metallic sides the rain 
thythmically tinkled, stood con- 


veniently near. . . . The sound of 
shivering glass followed his hasty 
fling. He cried exultingly to the de- 
serted street, “In his right mind! 
In his right mind!” 

But his mood fell. “Has it come 
to this?” he demanded of the voice- 
less darkness. “Did Wallis know? 
Did young Draner? Did even Lape, 
who is called a brute, and is more 
faithful than I—did he know?... 
Heavens! when a man’s dog knows 
him for a yellow cur! ... My God, 
did J know, deep down under my 
own hat and vest? Was it that, 
rather than the chance of unavoid- 
able delay that made me appeal to 
Draner, insist to Wallis? Does God 
send a man down to hell first before 
He can save him from his sin?” 

It was four hours later when Doc- 
tor Enslie, rain-soaked, mud- 


splashed, and wearied to exhaus- 
tion, reached the Wallis cottage. 
Lights were burning in both the 


rooms. The shadow of Mrs. Wallis 
in an outlandish kimono was 
grotesquely silhouetted against the 
thin window-shades. The dogs, 
King and Will, disturbed by his 
dragging footfall, barked fiercely. 

“Down, boys, down!” The doc- 
tor’s tired voice could not have 
reached far, but big Ship Wallis 
opened the door before Enslie’s 
hand had found the latch. The 
hulking mechanic stared sullenly 
at his visitor. 

“Yo’ didn’t git off’n 6,” he ac- 
cused in his raucous voice. His 
big bulk threatened unknown evils 
as his foot held the door. 

“No,” replied Enslie. “I lost her 
—the train. No one would take a 
car—over our roads. I—walked. 
... It took a long time.” 

But the explanation had come a 
thought too late. Ship’s sledge- 
hammer fist, in advance of his 
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mental processes, struck out for the 
doctor’s chest. 

Perhaps God intervened. At any 
rate, AZsculapius was permitted to 
jump out, just in time, from the 
hopeful rendezvous where he had 
so long awaited the doctor. His 
hairy hide intercepted the murder- 
ous force of the blow, for his cold 
wet muzzle was already thrust lov- 
ingly against his master’s chin and 
his shaggy paws were planted on 
his shoulders. 

The blacksmith turned weakly to 
his wife, who was flaring a wind- 
blown candle above her own head 
and that of Doctor Draner. “He 
walked, he sez, twelve mile an’ 
more—on sech a night ez this. His 
clo’es is tore ter tatters, an’ he’s 
soaked ez a sucker. I dunno why 
he done hit.” 

“He done hit ter save our boy,” 
whimpered Mrs. Wallis, her gaudy 
kimono, but not her full share of 
blame, slipping off at her shoulders. 
“We done him mighty mean fur 
thanks. . . . He’p him in now, an’ 
let him see how Tim’s mended.” 
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Yet exhaustion and shock had to 
have their way with Enslie for a 
time. Presently, however, some 
recollection of Mrs. Wallis’s words 
seethed up from his tired brain. 
“I walked to save myself, too,” he 
asserted. “The red light, you 
know. . . . Tim’s breathing per- 
fectly. You might—” 

But a disreputably muddy and 
limping brute interrupted. éscu- 
lapius achieved his master’s side 
with wagging though apologetic tail 
and wistful eyes. He thrust his 
gentle black nose into the doctor’s 
limp hand. 

“That Lape knows the doc’ wore 
hisse’f plumb out. He’s ez softy ez 
a kitten.” Mrs. Wallis was wiping 
first her eyes and then Tim’s moist 
forehead with her violently colored 
kimono sleeve as she spoke. 

“Thet’s whar the dog’s not sech 
a blamed fool ez me,” stated Ship 
gloomily. 

And at the word Zsculapius 
magnanimously offered a paw to 
the contrite blacksmith as though 
to close the matter. 
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By JANE EGAN. 


Cuaos—through endless spaces, deepest night. 
And then was heard, 

Divine and glorious, the impelling Word, 
“Let there be light!” 

And darkness, conquered, fled. 


Shadows, in heart of man, of sin and hate 


Until her birth, 


The Virgin Mother of the living Word, 


Immaculate. 


And darkness, conquered, fled. 





THE FIGHT TO-DAY. 


By Leonora ‘ARENT, PH.D. 


LEAR-THINKING men_ and 

women are not spending their 
time in any «esthetic admiration of 
the color scheme of any smoke- 
screen that hides an advancing 
enemy; instead they are preparing 
to stop the advance and are press- 
ing forward into the firing line. 
Against every attack aimed at de- 
stroying the society of which they 
are a part they throw their entire 
strength. Sleepless nights of plan- 
ning, vigilant days of action, forced 
marches, skirmishes in ambush, 
fighting in the open—this is their 
portion. And precisely because 
they are clear-thinking do they 
know that the fight will never per- 


mit them a furlough and will never 
allow an armistice. 

They are alert to the menace of 
the powerful attack against faith in 


the divinity of Christ. This far- 
flung attack stretches through city 
and village and countryside, and 
launches itself against individuals 
in every walk of life. In the name 
of popularizing religion it intro- 
duces into so-called divine worship 
barefooted dancers and reproduc- 
tions of sun-god services; and 
sneers wearily at unprogressive 
people who persist in believing that 
Christ is the Son of God, the cen- 
tral figure in the divine plan of re- 
demption. It urges the man on the 
street to rise above all churches in 
an intellectual maturity forever re- 
moving him from the childhood of 
ignorant docility. It beseeches 
women to throw off all obedience to 
man-made creed. Insistently it 


thrusts upon the young university 
student the insidious claim of so- 
called scholarship. In the name of 
scholarship it asserts that any deep 
study of the origin and development 
of traditional customs of a people 
will show mercilessly the overpow- 
ering element of superstition within 
these customs; in the name of 
scholarship it pretends to discuss 
folklore, using, meanwhile the dis- 
cussion as a means of talking about 
evidences of superstition in the tra- 
ditional beliefs of a people; and, in 
the name of scholarship as well, it 
ties together past and present cus- 
toms and beliefs in a determined 
effort to make the student believe 
that the Christian religion is chiefly 
organized superstition in the old, 
old field of superstition; that Christ 
was merely a dreamer who died as 
a dreamer may die; that He was 
only a man who remains locked in 
humanity’s sleep; that the tale of 
His resurrection is but a pitiful lie 
started by poor fishermen and up- 
held through the centuries by 
credulous people continuing the su- 
perstitious tendency of the ages. 
Any simple faith in the divinity of 
Christ it meets with contemptuous 
pity and seeks to explain away by 
claiming that a lack of education 
forms the basis of this faith. 

The attack against faith in the 
divinity of Christ has another out- 
standing method. Skillfully it in- 
sinuates that the great group of lit- 
tle people of the world will always 
have to be content with little things 
of the intellect; and that only the 
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small group of superintellects can 
grasp the higher faith regarding the 
fairer Christ. Toward those not of 
the select group it pretends a large 
tolerance. After all, childish no- 
tions must be held by childish 
minds, and may prove a consola- 
tion for the intellectual cripples 
doomed to see themselves out- 
stripped by the giant minds. Pa- 
tience must be shown toward the 
crude ideas of the common people; 
these ideas may indeed preserve 
customs and practices useful for 
the average individual. Even as in- 
fancy has a claim upon protection, 
so does anyone in the infancy of 
intellectual development have a 
right to be protected from the need- 
less cruelty of being partially roused 
to a knowledge of this infancy. 
Having paid its respects to pre- 
tended tolerance, and having stirred 
the pride of its victims to the point 
where all would seek to prove the 
right to enter the circle of intellec- 
tual giants, it proceeds to present 
its explanation of true religion. 
Naturally, since its range attempts 
to include mankind, its explanation 
ranges from studied conclusions of 
philosophy to smatterings of knowl- 
edge; but its general purpose never 
varies. To destroy faith in the di- 
vinity of Christ is its unchanging 
aim. In essence it rejects entirely 
the supernatural, but it prepares 
the way for this rejection by fluent 
talk about humanitarianism and of 
the God in man. In effect it denies 
absolutely the resurrection of 
Christ; but it softens this denial by 
much speaking about a resurrection 
of a body in grass and flowers, a re- 
living of ideals in the lives of oth- 
ers, a resurrection in a higher sense 
than the crude one held by plebeian 
Christians. For good measure it 
sums up for its elect of intellect 
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a Christ who is an abstract person- 
ality, an impersonal force, a de- 
veloping total of created life. 
Under the drive of this attack 
against faith in Christ, many are 
breaking. But they whose indi- 
viduality merges into the person- 
ality of Him Who prayed for them 
through death-dews falling, are not 
breaking. They know in Whom 
they have believed. In the dusky 
garden they have knelt, not far from 
where He knelt in a bloody sweat of 
suffering. They have watched 
death fill the night and have shud- 
dered to see His foes skulk nearer 
under cover of the darkness. They 
have glimpsed the pitiless fight be- 
ing waged against them by the force 
of evil, and have felt Him draw 
them to His side, where shelter met 
them. What harm can glib phrases 
do to them? They know Who 
prayed for them, war-torn and 
storm-driven. Repeatedly they are 
released from the menace of the 
attack against faith in Him as their 
souls sink into the first sorrowful 
mystery—the agony and bloody 
sweat of their Savior in the garden. 


* * * 


Their individuality resists firmly 
that attack which refuses to recog- 
nize sin as a primary cause of na- 
tional and international unrest. In 
plague-stricken and strife-rent lands 
hearts are fainting from fear, and 
in a crucial period of interwoven 
world interests the world is diseased 
with international distrust. To 
heal individual wounds, to quiet na- 
tional convulsions, to bring eco- 
nomic justice and social righteous- 
ness to bear upon international 
problems—this is a demand made 
upon society. Unfortunately for 
the good of society, the demand is 
met by a powerful pressure of pub- 

















lic opinion which refuses to recog- 
nize either the reality of sin or the 
consequences of sin. Although this 
pressure always parades the banner 
of progress, it ignores the fact that 
progress may take place along the 
lines of social disintegration. Clear 
illustrations of its shortsighted- 
ness are found in its attitude to- 
ward the family and in its asser- 
tions regarding war. 

At the very outset of its con- 
sideration of the problem of the 
threatened disintegration of the 
twentieth-century family, this at- 
tack dismisses without a hearing 
the plea for a recognition of the 
sacramental character of marriage. 
A sacrament? The very sound of 
the word is offensive to its idea of 
progress! Dogmatic pronounce- 
ment regarding divorce? Progress 
has been leading society out from 
the darkness of submission to eccle- 
siastical authority into the white 
light of individual liberty, and has 
been releasing mankind from the 
bondage of a superstitious belief 
that the mumbling of a priest binds 
a reasoning man and woman by 
mystic bonds which only death can 
sever! After this initial clearing, 
the attack, shaping opinion as to 
what should be done regarding the 
divorce problem of the twentieth- 
century family, speaks along two 
varying lines, the radical and the 
conservative. The radical element 
calls for abolishment of marriage 
as a civil contract, and of state con- 
cern for divorce and judicial con- 
trol of divorce; or it demands the 
introduction of marriage by private 
contract to be terminated at will by 
either of the contracting parties; or 
it lauds the idea of free marriage 
without any formale agreement 
whatever. The more conservative 
element, on the other hand, con- 
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tinues to concede that even indi- 
vidual liberty needs a measure of 
restriction for the good of society, 
and continues to approve of the 
conception of marriage as a social 
contract. It sponsors reforms in 
the name of progress: to make re- 
production impossible among the 
so-called unfit, to legalize birth con- 
trol, to revise marriage laws in the 
various States, to secure a uniform 
federal marriage code, to educate 
for marriage, to train for parent- 
hood, and to enact social legislation 
for better living conditions. And 
radical and conservative elements 
unite in contempt for those who in- 
sist that under all the social and 
economic problems of the family 
lies the root of sin; that precisely 
in proportion to the elimination of 
sin will be the hope for the solution 
of the problem of the family; that 
divorce is an offense against the 
laws of God; and that murder is 
murder, under whatever name of 
birth control it is carried out. 

Its attitude toward war furnishes 
a striking example of the short- 
sightedness of this form of attack. 
Before 1914 it molded public 
opinion powerfully by reiterated 
assertions that war was a thing of 
the past; that the economic wisdom 
of a progressive world would not 
tolerate the wanton and colossal de- 
struction of capital necessitated by 
modern war; that the instinct mak- 
ing for carnage had been so long 
atrophied that it had become non- 
functional and that the spirit of 
arbitration had become the spirit 
which would henceforth prevail in 
international relations. Then came 
the year of 1914, and in the crash 
of the breaking civilization of the 
twentieth century the echoes of the 
unfounded optimism generated by 
this attack were muffled for a while. 
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Searcely were the guns silenced, 
however, before the glib clamor be- 
gan again, not in sincere acknowl- 
edgment of earlier mistakes of 
judgment, but in confident error 
taking refuge in a process of re- 
statement. Popular writers pro- 
claim that war in Europe “is avoid- 
able if only the peoples of Europe 
are made to realize the danger of a 
general downfall, the horrors of a 
more scientific warfare, the need of 
sanity, a touch of Christian charity, 
and business methods in their inter- 
national relationships.” 

Now, even as before 1914, this at- 
tack endeavors to sweep aside as 
jargon the opinion of those who 
dare differ with it, and who stand 
firm in recognizing, back of obvious 
social, economic, and _ political 
causes of war, the existence of sin, 
the punishment for sin, and the 
need of more than a mere touch of 


Christian charity. And now, as in 
the beginning, it uses unceasingly 
the weapon of contempt for all who 
dare take issue with its notion of 


progress. 
Under the weight of this con- 
tempt the power of clear thinking 
is crushed out of millions. But 
they whose individuality merges 
into the personality of Him Who 
bore contempt as definitely as He 
bore the physical pain of the 
scourging at the pillar, are not be- 
ing crushed. They know what He 
asks them to bear. In the bleak 
morning they have quivered in re- 
morse, not far from the pillar at 
which He was being scourged for 
their sins and the sins of the world. 
They have heard the blows fall and 
have trembled as the mob taunted 
the silent Sufferer. So helplessly 
have they sickened at the realiza- 
tion of the essence of the sin for 
which He was suffering, and so 
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piteously have their hearts cried 
out to Him their pledge of spend- 
ing themselves in the service 
against sin, that all the thudding of 
the blows could not prevent Him 
from hearing their cry and all the 
pain of the scourging could not hin- 
der Him from comforting them in 
His divine compassion. What 
power has the pressure of contempt 
over them? They know they are 
not greater than their Lord. Ask- 
ing constantly that they may be 
kept clear-sighted in the midst of 
their many problems as conscien- 
tious members of society, they meet 
the contempt of the world by resting 
their souls in the second sorrowful 
mystery—the scourging of Jesus at 
the pillar. 


* * * 


They are not deceived by that 
pernicious attack which busies it- 
self in giving fair names to foul 
deeds. The smutty poem is herald- 
ed as a masterpiece of life in the 
raw. The unclean short story is 
lauded as a faithful portrayal of 
the realities of existence. The 
filthy novel is applauded as a work 
of genius in dealing with the sub- 
tleties of sex in frank and fearless 
fashion. The obscene play is 
praised as a victory over the prud- 
eries of timid dullards. ‘The sug- 
gestive painting is proclaimed as a 
rare interpretation of art for the 
clean hearts of those to whom art 
is pure. Birth control for humani- 
tarian and economic reasons is tire- 
lessly advocated by men and women 
wanting to shirk the responsibili- 
ties of marriage. Fewer children 
and better children, remains a slo- 
gan of the pseudo-scientific and 
their followers in spite of the lie 
given to the slogan by large families 
where sacrifice is not shunned. 
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Growth through freedom for indi- 
viduality, is the phrase used to de- 
scribe loose living; and all the sui- 
cides bordering the way of vice have 
not been a strong enough object 
lesson to change the lying phrase. 
True marriage through a union of 
souls instead of by a bondage of 
wedded shackles, is the favorite ex- 
pression accounting for divorces or 
excusing so-called free love; and all 
the sordid history of the divorce 
courts and all the tragic murders of 
those playing with the dangerous 
edges of the wretched triangle have 
not succeeded in changing the false 
expression. 

Under the force of this attack, 
which persists in calling impurity 
purity, there is swept away from 
myriads the desire for clean living. 
But they whose individuality merges 
into the personality of the thorn- 
crowned Christ are not being de- 
ceived. They call sin sin in com- 
mendable simplicity of speech and 
thought, and they know what sin 
has done to Him in Whom their in- 
dividuality is rooted. In the com- 
mon hall they have lingered, not far 
from where the purple-robed Savior 
faced His torment. They have 
shivered to see the platted crown of 
thorns forced upon Him, the knee 
bent jeeringly before Him, the 
mocking salute proclaiming Him 
king, and the blows torturing His 
thorn-pierced head. How can any 
attack deceive them as to the reality 
of sin? They know why He suf- 
fered; and every unclean avenue of 
social expression stands starkly ex- 
posed as their souls seek the light 
of the third sorrowful mystery— 
the crowning of Jesus with thorns. 


* * * 


They are not carried away by 
that attack which makes for ex- 
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travagance and exalts money and 
power. The tendency toward reck- 
less expenditure sweeps with it 
those who have practically no taxes 
of their own to pay, but who have 
the ballot and the corresponding 
power to vote for measures increas- 
ing the tax outlay of others; it 
sweeps with it those taxpayers 
whose economic judgment is so 
poor that they never sense economic 
ruin before ruin overtakes them, 
and it sweeps with it the third 
group, taxpayers and non-taxpay- 
ers, who go against their very con- 
science in throwing their influence 
on the side of increased expenditure 
merely because they have not the 
courage to stand out against the 
pressure which demands reckless 
expenditure. 

Extravagant spending of the 
money of others is nothing new. 
In order to find examples it is not 
necessary to go back to the king 
who considered himself a pleasant 
prelude to the deluge. Between 
1820 and 1840 the demands of 
progress met such a favorable re- 
ception in our own country that 
the States contracted debts for 
roads, canals, railroads, and banks 
which drove their liabilities from 
less than thirteen million dollars in 
1820 to two hundred million dollars 
in 1840. History classifies many of 
the enterprises as unnecessary and 
premature, and repeats the old, old 
story of extravagance and corrup- 
tion. Taxation was avoided di- 
rectly, and the money raised 
through borrowing instead. Inter- 
est has an uncomfortable way of 
demanding to be paid, however, and 
principals of loans do not pay them- 
selves any more readily. The in- 
ternal improvements, entered upon 
with a rush which was supposed to 
be synonymous with progress, 





meant a debt which could not be 
met when the day of reckoning 
came; and Indiana, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania repudiated 
their indebtedness. That some of 
these later met the debt in whole or 
in part is to their credit from the 
standpoint of honesty; but the un- 
wise speculation and reckless enter- 
prise in which they had indulged 
remained both unwise and reckless. 

In the name of progress the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and lo- 
cal jurisdictions sponsor huge ex- 
penditures. No right-thinking indi- 
vidual begrudges expenditures 
which are wise and necessary, but 
wisdom and necessity are not al- 
ways allowed to be the guides. No 
comment need be made for the size 
of the tax burden; the tax is amply 
able to speak for itself. State and 


municipal bonds are being issued 
at such a rapid rate for such large 


figures that eventually interest and 
principal will not be met save 
through taxation amounting to vir- 
tual confiscation. In spite of prodi- 
gal appropriations by Congress, in 
spite of burdensome State and na- 
tional taxes, in spite of the enor- 
mous figures for which State and 
local jurisdictions are bonding 
themselves, and in spite of the par- 
ticularly unfair burden land is 
bearing, no halt is called to the so- 
cial pressure demanding increased 
expenditure in the name of prog- 
ress. No individual, no com- 
munity, no local or State jurisdic- 
tion, no country can continue in- 
definitely to spend more than the 
income. Nor does progress follow 
in the wake of unjustified confisca- 
tion of capital under the guise of 
taxation. 

No less powerful is this attack in 
that phase which impels to the 
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seeking of wealth and power. It 
drives individuals into defrauding 
the widow and orphan; it corrupts 
municipal, State, and national gov- 
ernment; it consumes in its fever 
the energies which should be 
spent in the cause of righteousness; 
it shatters faith and crumbles hope 
and destroys charity; it embitters 
life and makes of death an entrance 
to desolation. From the beginning 
of its history it has plunged the 
world into intrigue and war, wreck- 
ing empires, breaking homes, and 
hurling souls into eternity. 

Under the fever of this attack 
countless numbers are forgetting 
what ought to be the real purpose 
of their existence. But they whose 
individuality merges into the per- 
sonality of Him Who walked the 
way of the cross do not forget. 
They know He has told them to 
follow Him. In the piteous after- 
noon they have stumbled on, not 
far from where His blood-stained 
footprints kept marking out the 
way. They have seen Him fall the 
first time, have watched Him pause 
for a moment to look deep into the 
eyes of His sorrowing Mother, have 
beheld Simon lift the cruel burden 
and Veronica wipe the sacred face. 
They have grieved to see Him fall 
the second time, and have blent 
their tears with the tears of the 
daughters of Jerusalem. Their 
hearts have been torn to witness 
His third fall, the brutal stripping 
of the garments, the hideous nailing 
to the cross. What lasting tempta- 
tion can the invitation to display 
and power be to them? They know 
that He reminded His followers for 
all time that a man can give noth- 
ing in exchange for his soul. All 
the allurements of the world thrust 
toward them by this pressure are 
powerless to reach them as they 
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turn their souls toward the fourth 
sorrowful mystery—Jesus carrying 
the cross. 


* * * 


They are not confused by that 
attack which baffles by using the 
argument of the universality of 
pain. Willingly or unwillingly, 
consciously or unconsciously, so- 
ciety suffers in and for the 
pain of its individual members. 
At first sight suffering appears to 
be everywhere. It has right of way 
in the accidents, illnesses, and 
deaths extending over the entire 
world, and its ravaging agony of 
pulsing pain and fever thrill jour- 
neys unceasingly through the cen- 
turies. It presses its heavy hand 
upon brave lives whose sacrifice for 
others means nerve-racking vigi- 
lance through long days and cruel 
burdens through sleepless nights. 


It thrusts into every farewell of liv- 
ing and separation of dying. It 
loads upon the innocent the mis- 


deeds of the guilty. It necessitates 
the erection by society of hospitals, 
insane asylums, orphan homes, in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded, the 
incorrigible, the criminal. In wars 
among nations, in civil wars, in dis- 
harmony between labor and capital, 
in family disunion, in strife among 
individuals, in the battle in every 
heart between right and wrong, in 
the oppression of the weak by the 
strong in the economic battle for 
existence, in the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the social evil,—in every 
phase of existence suffering lurks. 
Some grow embittered in speculat- 
ing about the reason for suffering; 
some rebel against it and take ref- 
uge in suicide; some seek to dispel 
it in dissipation and plunge from 
pain into deeper pain; some struggle 
silently on even though they sicken 


to know the meaning of it all; some 
conclude bitterly that the power 
and prevalence of pain prove con- 
clusively that there is no God, since 
no all-mighty, all-just, and all-lov- 
ing God could permit His children 
to suffer as mankind suffers. 
Under the darkness of this attack 
which baffles by using the argument 
of the universality of pain, hosts 
are groping in a mental confusion 
of outlook which the daily fight of 
existence makes worse confounded. 
But they whose individuality merges 
into the personality of Him Who 
became Pain incarnate for their 
sake, are not confused. They know 
that for love of the suffering world 
the dear Christ died. On the Mount 
of Calvary they have wept, not far 
from where He hung on the cross in 
the closing phase of His long agony. 
They have winced to see the wound- 
ed feet—the feet pierced as man’s 
reward for their tireless journeying 
in the service of man. They have 
sobbed to look upon the riven side 
—the side torn open in the thrust 
reaching the Sacred Heart which 
had always beat in sorrow for the 
sorrowing. They have been so 
blinded with tears that they scarce 
could see the nail-scarred hands— 
the hands which had always been 
reached out to bless and comfort. 
They have quivered in awe to hear 
His cry of desolation. They have 
been terrified to behold the looming 
cross, the reeling earth, the dark- 
ened sky. Bruised from the sense 
of their personal responsibility for 
the suffering of the sinless Savior 
and bleeding with remorse for their 
individual guilt, they have dared, 
nevertheless, to creep closer and 
closer through the _ suffocating 
blackness until they came so near 
the cross that they heard Him whis- 
per that it was finished. What in- 
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fluence can paltry speculation have 
over them? They know that Christ 
died for them; they need no other 
proof of love. Inexplicable, the 
mystery of pain must remain a 
mystery in essence, but a little of 
the reason for it they divine. That 
sin is a hard taskmaster, punish- 
ing its followers with physical, 
mental, and spiritual suffering, they 
firmly believe; that they themselves 
may be afflicted in order that they 
may become purged or strength- 
ened, they clearly understand; that 
they may be honored by suffering 
and called thereby into fellowship 
of suffering with their Leader, they 
fully recognize; that possibly they 
may be permitted to enter the mys- 
tic portals of agony in reparation 
for others, they reverently know. 
And every fevered, fragmentary, 
erroneous explanation of pain and 
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the way of meeting pain, is power- 
less to confuse them as they plunge 
their souls into meditation of the 
fifth sorrowful mystery—the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. 


* * * 


As intelligent and conscientious 
and fearless members of society, as 
individuals whose individuality 
never is lost in the many attacks 
making for disintegration of so- 
ciety, they go out from meditation 
to action. Nor need they ever be un- 
certain as to what course of con- 
duct is best for them and for that 
society of which they are a part. 
When they remember that the 
Christ of the five sorrowful mys- 
teries has commanded them to love 
God above all things and their 
neighbor as themselves, their every 
course of conduct becomes clear. 
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By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP. 


*Tis like the promise of the world in spring, 

That wakes a longing for the flowers, so strong 
That every wind blows fragrance, every song— 
Swift, sudden meadow-calls—the brown birds sing, 
And every silver tone the waters ring, 

Leaps into color, stains the air along 

Its flash with all the tints that glow among 

The blossoms that the summer time may bring. 


And oh, thou sweeter flower than all the bloom 
Of all the summer time of all the years, 

The promise of thee sets the way alight! 

Thy coming shall be as spring wind that clears 
The meadow of its vapors, spreading room 
For tke wild fragrance of a new delight. 





NEGRO SKETCHES. 


By VircintA McCormick. 


I. MELVINA ON MARRIAGE. 


AS’M, I gwine tell you des’ how 

it wuz. Ain’ I got a mess 0’ 
chillen to prove I knows sumpin 
*bout ma’iage? 

It seems to me lak ma’iage am a 
thing ought not to be fix too tight. 
It’s de too tight things in dis worl’ 
we cyan’ stan’. We all de time 
gotta be pullin’ at de strings whar 
is tied too tight. 

I done had a lot o’ husban’s an’ 
nary one ain’ lef’ me o’ his own ac- 
cord. An’ dat’s becase dey ain’ be’n 
tied too tight, till it got to Jawge. 
It all come o’ Miss Lena McLeod an’ 
her jedgin’. I ain’ zackly hol’ wid 
women jedges, noways; jedgin’ is 
de kin’ o’ thing bettah let be wid de 
men. Solomon wuz a man an’ he 
sho wuz a wise jedge. I don’ 
b’lieve no woman jedge would a- 
made dat ’cision "bout de baby. I 
des bets Miss Lena would ’a’ tuhned 
to one woman oh de yuther, and 
maybe give de po’ li’l chile to de 
wrong mothah. 

Anyhow it’s Miss Lena done put 
de crimp in me. 

She come outten hyah to Jeru- 
salem Cohnehs, bumpin’ ovah de 
road in her new Fo’d buggy, an’ 
she talk "bout how de cote o’ do- 
mestic ‘lations gwine give all us col- 
lid women de true ma’iage papahs. 
It soun’ good, but I ain’ zackly trus’ 
dat cote. It seem too promisin’, it 
do, foh Gawd’s trufe. 

I tole Miss Lena how I done had 
fo’, five, maybe six husban’s, an’ 
how nary one ain’ lef’ me willin’: 


it’s all de time me whar done de 
leavin’. 

Miss Lena ax me how I done git 
divo’ces all de time foh to leave ’em 
an’ I ansah up pat, I does: 

“When I ma’ied Lewis I jump 
ovah de broomstick gwine in de 
house, an’ when I quit him I jump 
ovah it gwine out. Dat sassify 
Lewis an’ it sassify me; who else 
got cause to complain?” 

Ma’yann wuz washin’ clo’es in de 
yahd an’ Miss Lena point at her. 

“Is dat Lewis’ chile?” she ax. 

I des nod. 

“Ain’ she got a right to ma’iage 
lines to shoe who’s her pa?” Miss 
Lena deman’. 

“She ain’ say nuttin’ bout ’em,” 
I spons. “An’ Miss Lena, if you 
gwine git ma’iage lines foh all de 
husban’s I done had you gwine fix 
me so I gwine have to spen’ de res’ 
o’ my life in de divoce cote gettin’ 
divoces to show I ain’ mai’ed to all 
dem husban’s no mo’.” 

Dat kin’ o’ halted Miss Lena foh 
a spell, but Miss Lena’s Scotch, she 
is, an’ she don’ stay halted. 

“Dat’s all right, Viny,” she says, 
“*bout de husban’s dat is bygones. 
I ain’ got no powah to git lines foh 
dem, but you an’ Jawge is livin’ 
hyar at Jerusalem Cohnehs widout 
no ce’mony evah be’n read ovah 
you, an’ it huhts me to see you, it 
sho do, when you might make 
Jawge faithful foh all time.” 

I ain’ nevah seen ma’iage lines 
mek nobody faithful yet, but Miss 
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Lena she’s too much in earnes’ foh 
side issues, so I let her ramble on 
at me an’ Jawge "bout how I was 
gittin oldah ev’y yeah, an’ some 
day Jawge might lak to walk out 
an’ leave me foh a young gal what 
had a light complexion an’ could 
git ’roun’ handiah. 

Well, de upshot wuz Miss Lena 
talked me into havin’ de jestice o’ 
de peace say de ma’iage lines ovah 
me an’ Jawge an’ de fuhs thing he 
done wuz to collec’ two dollahs f’om 
Jawge foh de ce’mony. Dat kin’ o’ 
made Jawge agin ma’iage an’ he 
ain’ be’n de same since. 

I allus done tol’ ev’y body dat 
Jawge wuz so good to me he seem 
mo’ lak a frien’ dan a husban’. He 
nevah let me chop de wood; he ain’ 
low me to lay han’ to de plow, an’ 
Gawd knows I done.chop an’ plow 
foh all de yuthah husban’s I done 
had. Seem lak Jawge des couldn’ 
stan’ to have me outten his sight. 
When Miss Ma’y send foh me to 
cook a comp’ny dinnah, Jawge 
would hitch up ole Coly de mule 
an’ tell me good-by lak he’s ’fraid 
sumpin might run away wid me. If 
I wuz late gittin’ home he’d be out 
in de road lookin’ foh me, wid de 
wood chopped an’ suppah cookin’ 
on de stove. If de flowahs wuz 
bloomin’ in de yahd he’d have a 
posy-cup on de kitchin table. Seem 
lak he ain’ done nuttin’ since I went 
but think "bout me comin’ home 
again. 

Yas’m, dat ma’iage ce’mony des 
*bout ruin me an’ Jawge. Seem lak 
he feel tied too tight; de binin’s gits 
on his nahves. It ennymos’ mek 
him twitch to look at me an’ know 
we wuz tied so tight it would tek a 
divoce cote to unloosen us. It look 
awful easy hitchin’ up ole Coly an’ 
ridin’ to Miss Lena’s office on de 
Main Street, whar de big white sign 
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say “Jubenile an’ Domestic ‘lations 
Cote.” Dat jestice o’ de peace wuz 
as mealy-mouth as a Methodis’ 
Sundy. Is Baptis’ an’ I don’ hol’ 
wid mealy-mouthness. Ain’ no 
good evah come o’ it. 

Come Saddy night Jawge hitch 
up de buggy,—he done wash it dat 
even,—an’ widout by-yoh-leave he 
des driv’ away. He come home 
middle-in-de-night, an’ when I riz 
up an’ ax whar he be’n, he says 
shoht-lak: “I done be’n to a movie. 
Seem lak I gotta get away f’om heah 
once in a while; seem lak I gotta 
have change.” 

It’s dat ma’iage ce’mony whar 
done it. Jawge des nachelly feels 
dem bon’s. We’s tied too tight foh 
comfoht, dat we is. Miss Ma’y sont 
foh me yistiddy to cook a comp’ny 
dinnah an’ does you think Jawge 
done hitch up ole Coly foh me 
same as he usen to? No ma’am, dat 
he ain’. He des set an’ whittle a 
stick while I put dat ole mule 
*tween de shaf’s an’ fasten de ropes. 
Dat ain’ de wohse o’ it all: I knowed 
bettah dan to say nuttin’, an’ time 
gone I'd back-talked dat on’ry nig- 
gah into hitchin’ up hisse’f if dar 
wan’ no mule, dat I would. Stid o’ 
which I des plod on patient-lak till 
I got all de busted places tied up 
and de reins so’s I could guide ole 
Coly; den I clum in an’ driv’ off 
widout even a han’shake fom 
Jawge. 

When I come home atta sunset, 
does you delude yo’se’f wid de 
thought he done cut de wood an’ 
staht suppah, much less pick a 
posy-bunch? Not him! 

De stove wuz cole; dar war’ no 
wood chop’ an’ dat niggah wuz 
sleep in de hammick wid a glass 
whar smell o’ whisky on de flo’ 
beside him. 

Come plantin’ time, I "low he'll 
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spec’ me to plow. I’s gwine up an’ 
see if Miss Lena cyan’ ease up dese 
bon’s a li’l; dey’s too tight, dat dey 
is. 

Stid o’ Jawge ruminatin’ "bout 
how he can keep me sassified to 
stay wid him he’s frettin’ *bout how 
he’s got me wedder-or-no. 

An’ me, I ain’ much bettah. A 
niggah peddla’ come along de 
yuther day, an’ fo’ I knowed it dar 
I wuz a compa’in him wid Jawge, 
an’ thinkin’ ’bout how Jawge might 
mek out to comb his kinks out a 
li'l or buy a bottle o’ anti-kink an’ 
try to mek hisse’f mo’ han’some. 
An’ when dat yaller-streak niggah, 
whar ain’ fitten to black Jawge’s 
ev’'y day boots, pick a rose offen my 
own bush an’ say it suit my style 
0’ beauty, I des couldn’ he’p grin- 
nin’ wid sassifaction an’ pinnin’ it 
on my ole blue gingham Miss Ma’y 
give me. Las’ yeah I wouldn’ a give 
dat niggah de time o’ day; he seem 
lak po’ pickin’s by Jawge. It’s dat 
mealy-mouth jestice o’ de peace 
whar done it all. I hope to Gawd 
we-all kin keep outten de divoce 
cotes, but I ain’ got much faith in 
de hopes. 

We’s bound too tight; dat’s whar 
we is, an’ Jawge’s gittin’ mo’ lak a 
husban’ an’ less lak a frien’ ev’y 
day. If you sees Miss Lena, I hope 
as how you’ll tell her *bout de fix 
she’s done got us in. Maybe if you 
wuz to splain it to her, de way we 
feels "bout de bon’s, she might mek 
out to lighten ’em up a li’l. 

Yas’m, ma’iage is sho a tightenah, 
but it ain’t wo’th nuttin’ to mek a 
man treat you lak you wuz li’ble to 
brek wid rough han’lin’, or you 
might slip down de road foh good 
any ole day. 

De broomstick may be heathen, 
lak Miss Lena ‘lows, but its got de 
jestice o’ de peace beat a mile foh 
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keepin’ de ’tenshuns o’ yoh husban’. 
It sho is, an’ dat’s de Gawd’s trufe. 


II. INJURED INNOCENCE. 


Aunt Celey saved my Uncle’s life 
during the Civil War; she had been 
his nurse, and for her he was still a 
little boy to be covered up and hid- 
den from anyone who wanted to 
hurt him, so when the bluecoats 
were at the gate and Uncle John 
was eating his milk and apple pie 
in the kitchen porch preparatory 
to starting back to join his com- 
pany, my Grandmother felt that all 
was lost. Not so Aunt Celey; the 
cunning of the savage was in her 
make-up and she made him fly to 
the cornfield, where stalks were so 
thick that it would have taken many 
hours to discover him. The hand- 
some captain in the blue uniform 
offered her a house and a mule; 
even a cow and a sum of gold were 
finally put in the balance against 
the life of her darling, but she faced 
him fearlessly with the assertion 
that “How come dat horse at our 
back do’ ef dar ain’t no ’federate 
soger here? Dat’s what I ax yoh: 
how come he here? Sho yoh knows 
de Yanks ain’t lef’ us no horse cep- 
pen ole Whitey what’s so lame dey 
couldn’t git him away. Yoh kin 
tek de horse ef it please yoh; sho 
yoh done tuk ev’y thing else widout 
by-yoh-leave.” 

The captain cajoled and threat- 
ened by turns, but the result was 
that he went away less wise than he 
came, and Aunt Celey occupied a 
peculiar place in the family from 
that day. Grandfather’s will said 
she was to choose her home between 
Father, Uncle Porter, and Aunt 
Anne; her darling Mahs Johnny 
had been killed in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, and she chose Father 
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because he was the youngest. Every 
spring and fall Aunt Anne brought 
her clothes for the oncoming sea- 
sons; she wore gray flannel in win- 
ter and gray linsey-woolsey in sum- 
mer. “I don’ hol’ wid no cotton 
truck foh clo’es honey; dey’s too 
slimsey.” 

She refused to eat with the other 
servants, though they were mostly 
remnants of slave days who had 
preferred to stay with the family, 
living on in the quarters and draw- 
ing a monthly wage: she occasion- 
ally condescended to descend the 
steps into the basement with her 
plate if she smelt something espe- 
cially appetizing, but for the most 
part she cooked her own “vittles” 
on a crane in her open fireplace. 

Mother she considered an inter- 
loper; she had not belonged to the 
county family but had come from a 
real city, and naturally Aunt Celey, 
having “belonged,” considered that 
she was of more importance. She 
had never done a stroke of work 
since the war, and Grandfather’s 
will provided that she was to be 
supported without work unless she 
cared to do jobs occasionally. So 
far as I know, she never was seized 
with a desire to do them, and I recall 
an occasion when, the house being 
overfull with guests and all the 
family there too, Mother sent 
one of the children over to the quar- 
ters with a pair of brass and irons, 
and the instruction to ask Aunt 
Celey tactfully if she would polish 
them with ashes and vinegar. Aunt 
Celey was less than five feet tall 
and at the time had attained her 
fourscore years; she wore a white 
head-handkerchief twisted to a 
point that made her witchlike in 
appearance, a kerchief of the same 
spotless white was folded across her 
chest, and she was the picture of in- 
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jured innocence as she drew herself 
up as tall as possible and said: 
“Look here, yoh is yo’ daddy’s chile 
and yoh ought to know betteh dan 
to come here wid wuk foh me to 
do, but sence yoh don’, jes’ walk 
back to de gre’t house an’ tell dat 
outside ’oman dat in de place she 
come from slaves wha’s been lef’ to 
de care o’ white folks may wuk, but 
in dese pahts dey keeps deir self- 
respec’.” 

She was never asked to work 
again, and when she fell between 
the andirons in her fireplace at 
two o’clock in the night, it was 
Father she called by name so pit- 
eously that he heard her over in 
the big house and, in spite of ter- 
rible burns to himself, extricated 
her, but she died of shock two days 
later. The war had been over 
twenty-five years, but the family 
was her family, and her last look 
was on Father and my little brother, 
who was her darling because he 
looked “lak Mahs Johnny.” 


III. THe Goip MINE. 


Aunt Lucindy was sitting on the 
cabin steps, so I stopped to ask 
about the grandchildren. “Yes 
suh,”—sex has nothing to do with 
Aunt Lucindy’s appellations of re- 
spect, she would say “suh” to a 
queen or a charity worker,—“Yes, 
suh, dey’s middlin’ well. Mandy’s 
kind o’ ailin’ in de back; seem lak 
she cayn’t set up straight enuff foh 
de teacher in de school. Dey’s mo’ 
given to settin’ straight in dat 
school dan to stedyin’. But honey, 
when it comes to gran’ chillen, dey 
ain’t de same account as de chillen 
wuz. I’s tol’ yo’ about ole Mahs 
callin’ me de gol’ mine, ain’t I?” 

Of course she had, many times 
over, but the story never loses its 
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charm for me, and Aunt Lucindy 
has not enough pleasure nowadays 
for me to spoil a quarter hour’s real 
delight for her, so I begged for the 
story. 

“Well, it’s dis way; when me an’ 
Jeemes married, ole Mahs gave us 
de leedle cabin by de branch. You 
know, honey, Jeemes b’longed to 
Mahs Willyam Morgan, an’ when 
Mahs Morgan went to ole Mahs an’ 
tol’ him Jeemes had done sot his 
heart on me an’ so he was gwine 
buy me, ole Mahs jes’ drawed him- 
se’f tall an says, ‘When de niggers 
on my place feels compelled to 
marry de niggers wha’ b’longs to 
odder folks, I do de buyin’. Does 
yo’ know foh certain dat Lucindy 
is sot foh for yo’ Jeemes?’ Well, 
dats jes’ what Mahs Morgan ain’t 
knowed, so dat night ole Mahs sent 
foh me. Yo’ members dat I wuz ole 
Mis’ lady’s-maid; ev’y mohnin’ I 
fixed her bahf in de big tub shaped 
lak a hat, an’ ev’y night I brushed 
her yaller hair an’ tucked her in 
bed; my mammy had been her 
mammy, and when she died, ole 
Mis’ tuk me in her place an’ when it 
come to Jeemes, I wouldn’ a give 
him de time o’ day ef it meant leav- 
in’ ole Mis’. 

“I wen’ down to de libr’y where 
ole Mahs wuz smoking his pipe an’ 
readin’ de county paper, an’ he 
looks up sharp over his specs an’ sez 
sudden-lak, ‘Lucindy, does yoh wan’ 
marry Jeemes?? I hemmed and 
coughed and wuz kin’ o’ confused, 
but atter a while I sez, ‘Well, 
Jeemes he kin’ o’ wan’ marry me.’ 
Ole Mahs hide a smile and say: ‘I 
ain’t axed yoh what Jeemes wan’ 
do; Mister Morgan he done tol’ me 
dat. He’s willin’ to buy yoh so 
Jeemes can marry yoh; does yoh 
wan’ go to him?’ I felt lak I wuz 
gwine choke, but I fotched breaf 
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and sez, ‘Not dat bad; I ain’t gwine 
leave ole Mis’ foh no yaller nigger, 
dat I ain’t; Jeemes needn’t put on 
no airs case I ain’t as pale com- 
plected as him; I gwine stay right 
here, and ef he wan’ marry me he 
can drap aroun’ Sunday even in de 
quahters, an’ dat’s a fac.’ 

“Ole Mahs’ ain’t satisfied wid dat. 
‘Would yoh marry Jeemes ef he 
b’longed to me an’ I wuz to giv’ 
yoh de leedle cabin by de branch? 
Dat’s where yoh wuz bohn, an’ no- 
body ain’t lived in it sence yoh 
mammy died.’ At dat I choke 
complete and kiver my face wid 
my apern: ‘Dat’s all right, Cindy,’ 
ole Mahs ’jaculate, ‘run along. to 
bed.’ 

“One week later me and Jeemes 
wuz married in de bes’ parlor at de 
gre’t house, an’ ole Mahs giv de 
bride away. De weddin’ trip wuz to 
de cabin, but dere wuz big doin’s 
in de quahters, for Missis had done 
*cided dat her mammy’s Cindy 
wa’n’t gwine get married widout a 
feas’. Dere wuz a gran’ white-icined 
cake an’ real wine in de parlor, wid 
de house servants all dar, but in de 
quahters dere wuz a roas’ pig, and 
doughnuts and cinnamon bars, dat 
ole Aun’ Sukey de past’y cook made, 
and den dar wuz dancin’ till mohn- 
in’. It’s de Gawd’s trufe, honey, day 
wuz peepin’ up when me an’ Jeemes 
reached de leedle cabin. 

“I kep’ on wid my waitin’ on 
Missis, cepin’ when a baby wuz mos’ 
here, an’ ev’y time dar come an- 
udder leedle nappy-headed boy, 
Jeemes put on mo’ airs. Ole Mahs 
had paid Mahs Morgan a thousan’ 
dollars foh him an’ he tried to talk 
big to me "bout it, but lan’s sake, 
honey, my fambly wuz jes’ nat- 
chelly thousan’ dollar niggers, so 
dat ain’t helped Jeemes none in my 
eyes. 
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“Well, time went along same ez 
usual twell about twelve yeahs atter 
me an’ Jeemes wuz married, and 
number ‘leven wuz ten days ole. I 
wuz settin’ on dese same cabin 
steps, yoh know ole Mahs lef’ me 
de cabin in his will, and down de 
willow lane come ole Mahs, swing- 
in’ his cane. ‘Well, Cindy,’ he call 
out, ‘how’s number ‘leven an’ 
whut’s his name?’ I answer up 
quick, ‘Dar ain’t never been a bet- 
ter one Mahs; he’s fat and brown, 
none o’ dem yaller streaks lak 
Jeemes’, he holler good an’ loud an’ 
I lows to call him Finished.’ Honey, 
foh Gawd, yoh cud a-heard ole Mahs 
laf a mile away. ‘Dat’s all right, 
Cindy, I ain’t got no call to com- 
plain, even if he carries out his 
name. Yoh sho is a gol’ mine to 
me. Morgan offe’d me a thousan’ 


dollars foh yoh when yoh sot foh 
Jeemes, an’ yoh’s got ‘leven leedle 
nigger boys, ev’y one wo’th a thou- 


sand dollars.’ Bout dat time Jeemes 
come roun’ de cohner: ‘How come 
I ain’t sponsible foh some o’ dat gol’ 
mine, Boss?’ Ole Mahs ain’t neeveh 
got used to Jeemes’ habit o’ saying 
Boss, sted o’ Mahs; it wuz de Mor- 
gan custom, but it ain’t never won 
no credit wid ole Mahs; he speaks 
up sharp, ‘Case yoh ain’t even been 
able to put a streak o’ yaller in nary 
one o’ dem little niggers. Dey’s de 
right shade o’ brown and dey’s tuk 
after Cindy plum th’ough. I cal- 
culate dat Cindy’s wo’th twelve 
thousan’ dollars to me and de mos’ 
anybody would put yoh at is a thou- 
sand and yoh knows too well dat 
yo’ boss couldn’ a-got dat much foh 
yoh, cepping dat Cindy wuz sot foh 
yoh an’ I had to buy you.’ 

“Honey, dat number ‘leven sho 
put de quietus on Jeemes; he ain’t 
neveh had de dast to brag again, an’ 
sho nuff, Finished lived up to his 
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name. Dat’s how come I to be a 
gol’ mine and ole Mahs lef’ me de 
cabin and free hund’ed dollars a 
yeah, long as I live. No suh, I ain’t 
got no call to wor’y "bout livin’; 
I jes’ sets on de steps an’ ruminates 
*bout how de chillen to-day ain’t 
wo’th much. Dey wouldn’ bring a 
thousand dollars foh de whole 
bunch, an’ Gawd knows dey is plen- 
tiful, even ef dey’s wo’thless.” 


IV. THe ScHouar. 


Bill was an educated nigger, so 
he boasted; he was mildly crazy 
and had been so for years. He had 
belonged to a branch of our family, 
so felt constrained to get anything 
that might be his due. The post 
office was his regular loafing place, 
and we were always saluted with 
“Mohnin’ little Missis; gimme ten 
cents or a quahter.” 

He would harangue the multi- 
tudes; the more the better. “Yes, 
dey does say ez how I’se non com- 
possum be mentis; yoh ain't 
knowed I wuz a Latin scholliard? 
Foh Gawd, I knows mo’ Latin right 
now dan Mahs Matt’ Smith wha’s 
got de boys’ school. Ain’t I larned 
it off o’ ole Mahs, an’ ain’t ole Mahs 
been the gre’ttes’ scholliard o’ his 
day?” Of course we agreed with 
him; non compossum be mentis 
might not be in Gildersleeve, but 
there were so many things in Gil- 
dersleeve that we could not under- 
stand; we felt sure it was all right 
and it certainly seemed to describe 
Bill’s condition. “Yes, suh, I’se sho 
a’ edicated nigger: readin’, writin’, 
an’ ’rithmetic is all right foh dese 
new-fangled niggers wha’s got a 
school, but schools don’ mek no 
scholliards. Scholliards des nat- 
chelly grows an’ ole Mahs started 
me when I was leedle, no higher 
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dan de arm o’ his chair. ‘Bill,’ he 
usen to say, ‘Dars larnin’ an’ larnin’. 
Some kin git what sassifies dem at 
school, but real larnin’ comes wid de 
wisdom o’ age.’ I allus agreed wid 
ole Mahs, no matter what he say, 
so I spons, ‘It sho is de Gawd’s 
trufe, Mahs.’ An’ den an’ dar ole 
Mahs done ’spoun’ de Latin to me. 

“Ole Mahs wuz content to set on 
de po’ch wid his pipe and his glass 
o’ whisky toddy—do sometimes he 
done sen’ me to de spring foh a few 
sprigs o’ mint to tasten it up—and 
his brown-back books. Lan’ sakes, 
but dar wuz a lot a famious men in 
dem books; dar wuz Mahs Cicero, 
and he wuz some man I tells yoh; 
den dar wuz a country gemman 
called Mahs Vergil, who was sho a 
frien’ o’ ole Mahs, dey would cajole 
along togedder a whole day at a 
time; den dar wuz days when ole 
Mahs ain’t in de humor foh him an’ 
he ‘lows ez how I wuz to go in de 


liberry an’ git de fat yaller book 
wha’ tol’ all about Miss Helen, de 


lovelies’ lady in de worl’. Dat sho 
wuz a ’musin’ book; dar wuz a 
wooden hawse in dat book big 
enough foh a comp’ny 0’ sogers to 
hide in and dey was allus fightin’ 
‘bout Miss Helen, dese yer sogers 
WUZ. . « « 

“Sho I’se edicated; dese yer nig- 
gers wha’s gwine to school ain’ 
neber heard o’ Latin an’ dey sho 
does miss a lot o’ good sto’ies. 

“O yes, ole Bill’s non compossum 
be mentis, but he done fohgot mo’ 
dan dese new-fangled niggers eber 
gwine know. 

“Thank yo’ Ma’am; I ain’ jes’ 
sprightly ‘nough to wuk nowa- 
days and dis yer quahter’ll buy 
me a drink an’ baccy. Yoh sho 
does favoh yo’ pa, honey; he ain’ 
ey refuse nobody nuffin in his 
ife.” 


V. RANDOLPH. 


Randolph had not been one of 
the family slaves; indeed, he came 
to us some years after Father and 
Mother were married, and there 
were at least several dark-eyed little 
girls and boys to listen wide-eyed to 
his wonderful stories of the past. 
He had the real monkey physiog- 
nomy: his hair, which, as early as I 
can remember, was grizzled and 
later became almost snow-white, 
stood up in a nappy crest, and the 
two long teeth which were his only 
visible “chawers,” as he called 
them, were, to use his phraseology 
again, “mates and fit, thank Gawd.” 

He had been the ante-bellum 
property of Colonel Jaquelin and 
had accompanied him through the 
war as a body servant, where the 
booming of the guns had made him 
deaf. He never heard anything that 
he did not wish to hear, but 
Mother’s slightest whisper carried 
to him. The children usually re- 
sorted to the sign language, and a 
raised cup was the signal for more 
milk, a signal frequently ignored. 
He never seemed to care for any of 
us, except Mother, with real affec- 
tion, until Geegee came, then he 
took one look and capitulated. He 
went to look at her when she was a 
few hours old and came downstairs 
muttering in a distinctly audible 
tone: “She ain’t lak none o’ yo; her 
cheeks is dat sof’ an’ pretty dey’s 
lak flowers; her han’s is lak a wax 
doll’s: she’s got her ma’s eyes an’ 
her hyar,—well, she ain’t got no 
hyar, but when it comes it gwine be 
lak gold, dat it is.” We were stag- 
gered by this description, for she 
had looked to our eager eyes like a 
squirming bird, hungrily waiting 
for afat worm. Still Randolph was 
infallible, so we accepted his state 
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ment, and Geegee did not disap- 
point him. He adored her openly; 
he bowed over her crib; he was not 
willing for the nurse to put her in 
the perambulator lest something 
unforeseen happen; he bore her 
aloft like a particularly holy grail; 
he fed her strange food for babies 
when Mother’s watchful eye was 
averted, and somehow it never 
seemed to hurt her, though a green 
apple found by chance and bitten 
into almost killed her, and Ran- 
dolph almost killed her nurse in 
consequence. 

When Geegee was four and begin- 
ning to realize the power of beauty, 
she was so naughty upon one oc- 
casion that Mother called Randolph 
to bring a switch. He hastened 
eagerly into the yard, returning with 
a twig from the pear tree, six 


inches long and little thicker than 
a broom straw; it lay ceremoniously 
upon a silver tray, and he bowed low 


as he presented it: “Yo’ ain’ gwine 
hit dat white lam’ wid nothing wha’ 
kin hurt while I’se here,” were his 
words, and the incident marked the 
end of any attempt to use corporal 
punishment with Geegee. 

Wearied of the many demands 
made upon him by a large family 
of more than usually active boys 
and girls, he one day importuned 
Mother: “I ax yo’ one thing: When 
I dies I wan’ be buried in a round- 
about; I’se plum wo’ out wid a mess 
o’ chillen hangin’ on my coat tails 
an’ when I goes to heaven, I’se 
gwine widout ’em, I sho is. I’se 
gwine be plum free o’ deir pawin’ 
ways.” Mother smiled and said, 
“What about Geegee, Randolph?” 
His face beamed. “Gawd! Missis, 
it wouldn’ be heaven wid dat white 
lam’ not dar; I gwine have a sash 
foh her to swing by.” 

His wife was one of the old 
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school, but she died and Randolph 
fell a victim to a scheming widow 
who weighed two hundred pounds 
and had the temper of a shrew. She 
kept him stirred up and anxious as 
to the day’s happenings, or rather 
the nights as he came early and 
stayed late, always waiting until the 
other servants were out of the way, 
for he believed that all food was 
common property, and_ carried 
home to his little house in the col- 
ored settlement whatever he fancied 
or needed. I especially remember 
the occasion of a present to Father 
of a five-gallon demijohn of old 
Kentucky whisky. Father was not 
at home and the keys of his liquor 
case stayed in his pocket, so the 
jug was put in the parlor until he 
should return. Randolph was miss- 
ing; Mother called without reply, 
and finally attracted by the sound 
of liquid pouring steadily, went to 
the parlor, and there was Randolph 
with a big majolica pitcher which 
held a gallon, filling it with whisky. 
“Randolph,” she exclaimed, “is it 
possible that you are taking your 
master’s whisky?” Randolph bowed 
low with the manner that his name 
seemed to entitle him to: “Missis, 
I’se sho set agin a lie; I’se gwine 
tell de trufe and shame de debil,— 
dis am me!” 

As he became too feeble to attend 
to the needs of a big family, he had 
to be pensioned, and he lived in his 
little home “wid dat ar widder- 
woman, an’ Missis, I ‘lows one 
thing; if ebar I has de luck to git 
single agin, I’se sho gwine habe de 
good sense to stay so. De Lawd jes’ 
natchelly intended men not to 
marry.” It was sound philosophy 
and called forth no argument. He 
came down every few days with 
something to sell; perhaps it was 4 
gallon of cherries: “I seen dese 
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che’ies and I knowed as how yo-all 
lak che’ies, so I jes’ brung ’em 
along; pay me whateber yo’ choose, 
Missis.” Heaven knew whose 
cherries they were, but certain it 
was that Randolph had no cherry 
tree on his place. Again it would 
be: “I done heah as how Miss Gee- 
gee was sick, so I brung dis mess 
0’ be’ies; she allus love strawbe’ies, 
specially wid de cream in lumps lak 
I allus sabe foh her; no, Missis, I 
cyan’t tek no money foh anything 
dat’s foh my lam’: co’se, ef yo’ 
wants to gib dis dollar to ole Ran- 
dolph, dat’s diffe’nt.” 

In his last days his mind would 
wander, and he would come down 
looking for “dat white lam’; is yo’ 
seen her?” He would think that 
Geegee’s little girl was Geegee her- 
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self and frighten her nearly to death 
by his adoration. 

Randolph went suddenly, in a 
heavy sleep; he had consorted little 
with his race, and we remembered 
that he wanted the roundabout and 
a last resting place in the plot that 
Father had bought for the family 
servants, but his “widderwoman” 
refused to allow us to have any say 
in the matter. She buried him in a 
double breasted frock coat that he 
would have adored in life and she 
gave him a funeral with a brass 
band and many colored flowers, but 
her tears were not from the heart 
as were Geegee’s, who left her fam- 
ily of little ones at home and fol- 
lowed to his grave this old slave 
who had worshiped her throughout 
her life. 





RONDEAU DE NOEL. 


By THEoporA F. MacMANuws. 


“No room, no room at all,” they cried; 
And everywhere He was denied 

By those who had no eyes to see, 

By those who watched for royalty, 
And wrapped themselves in pride. 


At length was lowly stable spied 

And there with ox and ass beside 

The Word of God was verified 
That blessed night. 


O little King, in shame I hide, 
Thy gaze has torn my cloak aside; 
Upon my knees I beg of Thee 
Refuse not Thou to shelter me 


This blessed night. 









THE DRAMA. 


EpITep BY EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. TRANSLATED THEATER. 


HAVE a friend of strong and 

original purpose, who, since the 
primary grades, has dispensed with 
any further education for her 
daughters than is entailed in the 
acquisition of four foreign lan- 
guages. As each new language 
yields a new literature and each 
new literature contains the germ 
of a new psychology,—a new phi- 
losophy and possibly a new ethical 
system,—this is really no mean 
undertaking. Watching the carven 
countenances of the audiences at 
some recently imported comedies, 
one realized that such an educa- 


tion, if it did nothing more, at 
least permitted the recipient to sip 


with enjoyment four different 
fonts of humor, which were 
proved to be quite tasteless to the 
multitude. 

Tragedy, no matter where or 
when it is written, has its roots— 
roughly speaking—in love or hate. 
In other words, it makes use of an 
emotional Esperanto. It is the 
same thing with farce. A _ suspi- 
cious wife discovers and routs a 
quaking husband. All men under- 
stand that. A pompous personage 
slips and falls. He loses his head- 
gear; and whether that be a turban, 
a shako, a high silk hat, a sun hel- 
met, or a feathered headpiece, it 
carries with it what is called “a 
sure laugh”! 

Comedy is quite different. It is 
much more intimate. It is essen- 
tially local; more provocative, if 


timely. It points the finger of sat- 
ire at our most cherished customs 
by exaggerating their inconsisten- 
cies. But it presupposes a knowl- 
edge of those customs. 

The British tradition of allowing 
their guests full. liberty of action 
during house parties is broadly 
ridiculed in Hay Fever, but to the 
average American, with his metic- 
ulous idea of the rigid entertain- 
ment of visitors, the treatment ac- 
corded those hungry strangers 
merely seemed a symptom of in- 
sanity. In a recent French comedy, 
when the Grand Duchess condemns 
the Waiter to sleep on a mat out- 
side her door, she warns him, 
should he move, that she has un- 
der her pillow an automatic with 
six charges. 

“Six. Yes, Your Highness,” re- 
plies the Waiter. That was the au- 
thor, M. Savoir’s way of winking 
at the Gallic love of detail. It was 
not funny in New York until he 
farced the same point in another 
way, and one saw the Waiter ap- 
pear for his watchdog vigil in a 
black satin dressing gown with an 
alarm clock, a reading lamp, and a 
small white baby pillow. 

Purest comedy must remain a 
delicate fancy, a slender blade. To 
transplant it is a nervous venture. 
In the drama, should its best laughs 
lie wholly in its lines, the chances 
are that in alien soil it will wither 
quickly. The Comic Muse is 4 
fleeting sprite. Though her gar- 




















ments flutter continuously over the 
surface of life, it is not for the eyes 
of every man to perceive them. Ex- 
perience, education, and acquired 
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STtoLEN Fruit.—So far as we 
know this is the first fruit from the 
pen of the prolific Italian play- 
wright, Dario Nicodemi, to be 
picked for Broadway. Beyond its 
new name, which is a mistake, The 
Schoolmistress, as it is known in 
Italian, is a simple but really mov- 
ing play. Its constituent parts and 
characters are not original, nor are 
they always convincingly human. 
In the hands of less facile perform- 
ers its weakness might be more ap- 
parent, but played as it is, with the 
glamour of perfected detail lighting 
up its dull corners, Stolen Fruit 
possesses humor and charm and 
distinction and pathos so genuine 
in its appeal as to steal a tear from 
acritic! Of course, the whole thing 
hinges on Ann Harding. She is 
the most important astronomical 
discovery of the season. She is 
young and she is beautiful. Her 
voice has a rich contralto quality, 
and so simple and direct is she in 
her emotional scenes that, as an 
auditor of her secrets, one feels, at 
times, offensively intrusive. After 
violating her privacy, the least one 
can do is to weep with her—and 
one does. Nicodemi has built up the 
climax of his second act with skill 
and sincerity, and the mother 
searching for her own lost child 
among the little faces upturned to 
her is a picture of rare and delicate 
poignancy. The author has not 
wasted much thought or effort upon 
the character of the young baron 
who controls all the mechanism of 
the play. Rollo Peters does his 
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PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 
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philosophy, strange to say, are the 
best lenses for such a vision. Af- 
ter all, comedy and tolerance are 
very near relations. E. VR. W. 





best with a most uneven part, and 
in keeping himself as the foil for 
Miss Harding he shows that same 
unselfish sense of proportion that 
so impressed me years ago when 
Bernhardt and Coquelin played up 
to each respectively in Cyrano and 
L’Aiglon. I saw the same thing oc- 
cur lately with Grasso and Mimi 
Agulia. It is as unusual as it is 
refreshing on our stage. Harry 
Beresford and Virginia Farmer con- 
tribute character studies that are 
masterpieces in vignette. Alto- 
gether one must be grateful to Mr. 
Savage for a really distinguished 
production.—At the Eltinge Thea- 
ter. E. VR. W. 


THE VAGABOND KinG.—This is al- 
most everything that a musical play 
ought to be. It has come to sustain 
the optimist! For it has beauty and 
music and drama and a hero who 
can both act and sing. As Francois 
Villon, the picaresque poet of 
Paris, Dennis King,—once Mercutio 
to the Juliet of Jane Cowl,—draws 
on the hose of Sothern and Beer- 
bohm Tree and they fit—very 
neatly. In that prime romance, /f 
I Were King,--from which this li- 
bretto is adapted,—Justin Mc- 
Carthy, the historian of the Vic- 
torian Era, took a running jump 
backward and landed well on his 
feet and, to those who know their 
Walter Scott, among very old 
friends. It is the Paris of Louis 


XI. with his crooked legs and black 
hat crowned with reliquaries; the 
sinister Tristan Hermite and the 
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royal barber Olivier le Daim are 
both there; Charles the Bold is 
hammering at the gates, and his 
famous herald, Toison d’Or, enters 
in all his pomp, while Quentin Dur- 
ward is probably one of those Scot- 
tish archers at whose vigorous 
roundelay Villon’s company turn 
pale. In the spirit of the crowds 
one acknowledges the influence of 
Moscow and feels the hand of Boles- 
lawsky; and with the sets and cos- 
tumes of James Reynolds the 
groups become pictures with real 
composition. Reynolds has learned 
with Jones that color and lights 
are more important than the cost 
of materials; the tavern and the 
portal of Notre Dame are worth 
remembering. The comic inter- 


ludes are rather unnecessary, for 
the libretto is so good one wonders 
why it has never inspired an opera. 
That does not mean that the mu- 
sic for The Vagabond King is in- 


ferior for its purpose. The Song 
of the Vagabonds is one of the best 
choruses we have had for years. It 
helps Dennis King produce a su- 
perb climax for Act IIL, when he 
collects the scum of Paris to defend 
her weakest gate. The entry of 
these medieval sans-culottes swept 
up the audience with them. You 
must hear it. You must also see 
Mr. King as Villon, the poet with 
a lyric heart, a rogue’s fingers, and 
a philosopher’s wit. And take the 
children with you!—At the Casino 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


AMERICAN Born.—The main dif- 
ference between Mr. George Cohan 
and Mr. Charles Chaplin, both 
valued and assured artists, is that, 
whereas the overtones of Mr. Chap- 
lin’s artistic personality are uni- 
versal, it is the limitation and like- 
wise the strength of Mr. Cohan that 
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the overtones of his artistic person- 
ality are unmistakably American. 
This denies him the device of far- 
cical exaggeration by which Mr. 
Chaplin sets his one immortal char- 
acterization adrift upon the infi- 
nite; but even though Mr. Cohan’s 
one immortal characterization must 
needs, as a national type, be kept 
within the boundaries of the 
pseudo-realistic, it is manipulated 
with an artistic skill not one whit 
less shrewd or original. His cur- 
rent comedy provides the lightly 
amusing, unexigent frame which 
he requires—it is another hands- 
across-the-sea story, relating how 
the American-born son of the 
heiress of Malbridge Hall and the 
gardener with whom she eloped, in- 
herit the family estate, and what 
comes of it; and within this frame 
moves the appealing, laughable, 
ever-fresh creation, the wistful, 
slangy, inept, unworldly boy who 
stumbles into success by a fluke, 
which has intrenched itself perma- 
nently in the heart of the public. 
In conclusion,—it is superfluous 
to say so,—the cast is polished and 
the lines are very funny.—At the 
Hudson Theater. M. K. 


THE CAROLINIAN.—We confess 
never to have shared the popular 
affection for Sabatini. We have even 
found a cursory reading of his 
novels beyond us. Glancing through 
the many pages of The Carolinian 
on a train last summer, we could 
never discover enough of the plot 
to entice us to begin it seriously. 
You may therefore take it as un- 
prejudiced testimony when we an- 
nounce that, as a play, The Caro- 
linian is compact and always inter- 
esting. The story is unfolded 
swiftly and the suspense is sus- 
tained. The end is rather a disap- 
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pointment, as the explanation is ex- 
traneous, but the atmosphere of the 
Revolution, with its bitterness, its 
crushing odds, and its intrigues, 
is soundly revealed. Though Syd- 
ney Blackner’s waist measure has 
diminished since last season, he still 
presents good measure as the hero, 
but also possesses a very pretty 
wife in Martha Bryan-Allen. As 
Governor Rutledge of Carolina, 
however, Arthur Forrest’s features 
are so excellently suited to the wig 
and the period that one can only re- 
gret there is no Gilbert Stuart to 
perpetuate them. 

It is encouraging that The Caro- 
linian should have come in time for 
the holidays, for there was little al- 
ready on the stage suitable for that 
season. It is highly to be recom- 
mended for Christmas theater par- 
ties—At the Sam Harris Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


HAMLET (with Hampden and 
Miss Barrymore).—Miss_ Barry- 
more—very thin—is very beautiful 
as Ophelia. So is the music of her 
voice. The mad scene with her is 
raised to great dignity, but person- 
ally I somewhat regret she did not 
rather choose the Queen’s part, 
which to me is the more powerful. 
Ophelia, despite her sweetness, is 
a very passive instrument. Mr. 
Hampden’s Hamlet ripens with the 
years. It lacks the unevenness of 
John Barrymore’s performance. It 
also lacks his genius. The sets and 
costumes of this Hamlet are also 
very far removed from the clear 
colors and strength of Jones’s 
famous designs. But we are glad 
to see Mr. Hampden able at last to 
house his ideals under the roof of 
his own theater, and we can wish 
him nothing but success.—At the 
Hampden Theater. E. VR. W. 
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HAMLET (in modern dress, with 
Basil Sydney), will be reviewed in 
the next issue. Meanwhile we 
strongly recommend it. The cast 
is excellent, and the settings are 
full of beauty, and, of course, Ham- 
let as a play is always modern.—At 
the Booth Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.—As Mr. George 
Kelly’s plays become more serious, 
he becomes more chary of their so- 
cial setting. He has moved now 
from the semi-detached house of 
The Show-Off to the very detached 
residence and garage belonging to 
Mr. Craig. The move has handi- 
capped him, for the Craigs are the 
kind of people who only live in resi- 
dential districts; who have a wait- 
ress named “Maizie,” and a hybrid 
appendage, called by Mr. Kelly a 
housekeeper, whose only domestic 
function seems to be to answer the 
telephone, to overhear all private 
conversations, and to serve gener- 
erally as footnotes and expositor 
for the playwright. 

The Craigs are also the victims 
of their education and deportment. 
Miss Herne manages somehow to 
make her speeches seem fairly 
colloquial, but her husband and 
aunt emit mouthfuls of three-sylla- 
bled invective and _ explanation. 
They are hardly to be blamed if oc- 
casionally they falter in their lines. 
But we do blame Mr. Kelly for his 
lack of confidence. Does he seri- 
ously believe that his public needs 
to be told in three different scenes 
by three different sets of characters 
that Mrs. Craig prefers her house to 
her husband. When, in her big 
scene, she tells it herself to him, 
it has certainly ceased to be news. 
Mr. Kelly’s theme would have 
gained in strength and subtlety 
could he have developed it by his 
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story. As it is his story is very 
slight and his speeches are very 
long. 

But Craig’s Wife has a real idea 
for a theme instead of just a set of 
excellent characters, as the author 
gave us in two earlier plays. In his 
next attempt he may be able to com- 
bine them. The best part of Craig’s 
Wife is when Craig stops talking 
and smashes the Lares and Penates 
of his “residence.” We are by that 
time more than convinced that it 
never was a “home.” It is Miss 
Herne’s performance that keeps 
one’s interest alive, however, and 
her pantomime before the last cur- 
tain keeps even the commuters in 
the chairs.—<At the Morosco Thea- 
ter. E. VR. W. 


AnTONIA.—The Times summed 
up Antonia once and for all when 
it called it an excellent musical 
comedy without the music. Like 


the already dead Arabesque, it is 
an example of the superfluity of 


words. After Mr. Bel Geddes so 
beautifully designed and produced 
the shifting pictures of his desert 
village, he should have eliminated 
the very inferior melodrama that 
inspired it. After the Hungarian 
Langyel had written Antonia, he 
should have realized that he had 
mistaken his typewriter for a 
piano! Antonia is the simple story 
of a retired prima donna who de- 
serts her farm and her husband for 
one more night in Budapest. It is 
a heavy-footed comedy in a heavy- 
footed translation, played extra 
heavily by Marjorie Rambeau. 
When she shouts, “Get out!” to her 
servants, as she does very often, 
presumably for comic purposes, it 
is not particularly comic. “Get out” 
is a clumsy expression and evi- 
dently the dictionary’s version of 
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“Va ten,” or “Vai via,” or its Hun- 
garian equivalent. A better comé- 
dienne I think, might have turned 
it into a gesture. When one sees 
the restaurant in Budapest on the 
banks of the moonlit Danube, one 
has more sympathy for Antonia. 
The Gypsy orchestra that played 
there confirmed my suspicion that 
the best part of a Hungarian dinner 
was its czardas. The gypsy music 
and Urban’s scenes carry both An- 
tonias—the play and Miss Ram- 
beau. They are no slight load.— 
At the Empire Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


Dearest EneMy.—If it has been 
granted to the shade of the patri- 
otic Mrs. Robert Murray, of Murray 
Hill, to revisit the city with whose 
history her own is so honorably in- 
terwoven, she is probably gazing 
down upon the stage of the 
Knickerbocker Theater with some 
degree of stately astonishment. For 
there is being reénacted there, un- 
der the direction of Mr. John Mur- 
ray Anderson, that episode of the 
American Revolution in which she 
earned her immortality by detain- 
ing the British under Tryon and 
Howe the necessary time to allow 
Putnam to get across to Washing- 
ton on Harlem Heights by the 
Bloomingdale Road. Living, as she 
did, without benefit of musical 
comedy, the shrewd and valiant 
lady was unable to invoke the ac- 
cessories at Mr. Anderson’s com- 
mand—the groups of youths and 
maidens tripping featly and singing 
sweetly; the lyrics bearing such 
titles as “Here in My Arms” and 
“Old Enough to Love”; Mr. Charles 
Purcell with his agreeable voice; 
Miss Helen Ford with her diminu- 
tive daintiness startingly evident in 
an opening costume of red slippers 
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and a barrel. Yet it is question- 
able whether Mrs. Murray’s shade 
would feel that Mr. Anderson’s ver- 
sion surpasses her own. Even 
though forced to admit that it has 
merits as entertainment, that its 
score is sufficiently engaging and 
its tableaux are more than suffi- 
ciently attractive, she might feel a 
nameless something in favor of her 
original performance. It is doubt- 
ful that she would relish the picture 
of herself capering about in the 
arms of a paunchy clown (inci- 
dentally a very amusing clown) la- 
beled General Tryon. And she 
might even think, in her quaintly 
archaic way, that there is a definite 
lack of taste in building this type of 
entertainment upon an _ incident 
which, though slight, is a real and 
sacred part of the national inheri- 
tance.—At the Knickerbocker Thea- 
ter. M. K. 


Potty.—It is never a grateful 
réle to have too famous a forbear. 
Poor Polly will always suffer odious 
comparison with her predecessor, 


The Beggar’s Opera. The Cherry 
Lane Players do their best. A 
piano, it is true, is their entire or- 
chestra, but their settings, their 
costumes, and their spirit are all 
fresh and authentic. It is not their 
fault that Mr. Gay chose all his 
favorite airs for his first libretto, 
and that he gave more coarseness 
and less wit to Polly. Though Mac- 
heath never has the same chance for 
fascination in his pirate togs as he 
had in his military scarlet, Polly 
Peachum herself is still an agree- 
able heroine, and both the action 
and the music improve as the play 
continues. Polly is laid in Jamaica or 
the Barbadoes, where many of our 
old friends from the Beggar’s Opera 
assemble, including Macheath— 
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turned pirate. There are also some 
brand-new Indians. The Indian 
music is expecially interesting, as 
that was written expressly for 
Polly and proves that in 1728 the 
rhythm of the tom-tom had been 
heard across the Atlantic. Perhaps 
the five Mohawk sachems who were 
taken to visit Queen Anne by Philip 
Schuyler and who became the social 
lions of London inspired Mr. Gay. 
After hearing The Beggar’s Opera 
and Polly, one realizes the source 
from which flowed the melodies 
and wit of Gilbert and Sullivan.— 
At the Cherry Lane Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THE EnemMy.—There is curiously 
little evanescence about a didactic 
play—particularly when one agrees 
with its argument. In The Enemy 
Mr. Pollack declares that war is 
both unjust and cruel. It is as 
startling a statement as that women 
can put a cross on a ballot. He has 
further made a conscientious col- 
lection of every familiar saying 
about war. What jokes there are, 
are also familiar. Though it is old 
women in this world who occasion- 
ally have something to say worth 
saying, Mr. Pollack has chosen as 
his chief dialecticians two old men. 
Certainly, if there is one character 
who ought to be muzzled forever, it 
is the white-haired and garrulous 
professor of fiction, but the entire 
action of The Enemy takes place 
under the egis of such a Polonius. 
As this particular professor is a 
pacifist, it is inevitable by all the 
laws of the footlights that his 
daughter must lose her husband in 
battle. Though one felt she had 
made a poor choice of husbands, 
one did give her some sympathy in 
her widowhood, but it was different 
about her baby. Perhaps it was a 
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bad slip on the part of Robert Mil- 
ton, the director, but, at any rate, 
in Act I. the fact was established 
that the dining-room had windows 
on the street and that it was very 
noisy. In Act Il. the heroine was 
forever closing the doors of the din- 
ing-room to shut out the sound of 
the drums. In Act III. there is the 
baby who is very ill. We are told 
that drums always wake and ex- 
cite him. But his cradle is in the 
dining-room! His mother never 
does more than peep through the 
doors at him. When the eggs, that 
he needs so badly, actually arrive, 
they are carefully put away. At 
the close of the act he is found to 
be dead. Can you blame him? The 
best moment of The Enemy came 
when the shell-shocked journalist 
threatened to shoot the war profi- 
teer. It was the only surprise in 
the play. As a matter of fact, the 
Ant Hill scene in the Insect Comedy 
said in a few lines all and more 
than Mr. Pollack has been able to 
articulate in three hours. The 
Enemy was written for a good pur- 
pose. We really regret that it is 
not an interesting play. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Pollack that Eng- 
land’s only motives for fighting 
were greed, avarice, selfishness, and 
pride. After all, there is a differ- 
ence between the aggressor and the 
man who defends himself even in 
a propaganda peace play.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THESE CHARMING PEoOPLE.—So 
irresistibly infectious is the genial- 
ity of Mr. Cyril Maude that he 
causes one to forget and almost to 
forgive the mannerisms of Michael 
Arlen. Can one say more? It is 
to be hoped that the author of 
These Charming People—who are 
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not the “charming people” of a 
previous book—is properly appre- 
ciative of the debt he owes his star; 
but I doubt it. It is a pity that 
there was not enough real wit or 
comedy in the play to permit Mr. 
Maude to gain his laughs without 
resorting to such boyish pranks as 
pendent suspenders. He also glosses 
over very neatly the approaches to 
vulgarity and makes a good point 
out of his line that “Divorce is a 
nasty Chicago habit—like chewing 
gum—or murder!” That and the 
remark of his younger daughter 
about the Sixth Commandment— 
“the one,” says he, “that God wrote 
for the Movies!”—are the high- 
water mark of epigram. The 
younger daughter, by the way, has 
a very sure comedy touch and also 
does a great deal to help Mr. Arlen. 
Her name is Miss Edna Best, and 
she evidently comes from England. 
Mr. Arlen shows the same mania 
for repetition in this comedy that 
is so apparent in The Green Hat. 
We can only repeat in retaliation 
that we liked everything about 
These Charming People—cast and 
settings and direction—except the 
play.—At the Gaiety Theater. 


Accusep.—Emerging from the 


medical clinic of his Damaged 
Goods, Brieux in Accused trains his 
sociological microscope upon the 
workings of the lofty legal mind. 
The play is a meaty one, of the type 
which the profound among the 
French worldlings turn to when 
they are not preoccupied with the 
carnal. The tone is highly morally 
unmoral, one being required to 
overlook only the slight detail that 
the lady kills her degenerate hus- 
band as he tauntingly sets forth to 
shoot the celebrated lawyer with 
whom she is (quite blamelessly) in 
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love. The task of defending the 
lady falls to the lawyer, who at 
first believes her innocent, but later 
by her silence is forced to the con- 
clusion that she is guilty, his emo- 
tions all the while complexed by his 
unavowed love for her. It is around 
this situation that the play re- 
volves, with much subtle delving 
into the ethics of the legal profes- 
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sion, and a side fling at that inhu- 
mane situation, le mariage de con- 
venance. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern brings to the 
role of the distraught barrister a 
fine intellectuality and _ polish, 
colored with a melancholy reminis- 
cent of his Hamlet, and he is sup- 
ported by an excellent cast.—At the 
Belasco Theater. J. F. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


November. 


OutsipE Lookinc In.—A _ hobo 
comedy. Exceptionally well acted 
but just as exceptionally coarse and 
blasphemous. The first act con- 
tains everything of merit in the 
play without its objectionable fea- 
tures.—At the Thirty-Ninth Street 
Theater. 


THE VorTEx.—A jazzed English 


society drama with the author, Noel 
Coward, and his original London 
cast.—At the Henry Miller Theater. 


THE Pevican.—Another British 
drama by the author of Quaran- 
tine; interesting and well acted.— 
At the Plymouth Theater. 


THE GREEN Hat.—The latest Ar- 
menian atrocity perpetrated in the 
dramatization of Michael Arlen’s 
novel. Without changing a line it 
could be made the funniest bur- 
lesque in town; unfortunately 
Katherine Cornell and Leslie How- 
ard use all their art to hoodwink 
the credulous into taking it seri- 
ously.—At the Broadhurst Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLp AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN AMERICA. 


ROM June ist to December Ist 
of next year, the Sesquicen- 
tennial International Exposition 
will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption and signing of the Decla- 


ration of Independence. In some of 


the preliminary announcements 
concerning the exposition the boast 
is made for Philadelphia that the 
liberty of conscience enjoyed 
throughout the United States to- 
day had its source there in the days 
of William Penn. Commenting on 
this statement, the Editor of The 
Catholic Times of Liverpool, in a 
lucidly written article on “America 
and Religious Liberty,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue, justly de- 
clares that “No one, least of all a 
Catholic, would wish to deprive the 
great Quaker, William Penn, to 
whose practical judgment and fore- 
sight the United States owe the 
beautiful city of Philadelphia, of 
one jot of the honour due him for 
his glorious love and practice of 
toleration.” But, while giving full 
credit to Penn for the religious 
equality practiced in his newly 


founded colony, the writer deems 
it opportune, in connection with 
the coming exposition, to correct 
once more the inaccuracy of the 
statement that the practice of reli- 
gious liberty in the United States 
originated in the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“To present here,” he writes, “a 
plea for historical accuracy is not 
to lessen the honour due to Wil- 
liam Penn, and, when the time ar- 
rives to celebrate the sesquicenten- 
nial of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Catholics will pay their trib- 
ute of praise to the great and noble 
Quaker. At the same time it would 
be well to draw attention to the 
fact that William Penn’s experi- 
ment followed by fifty years an 
earlier one in religious liberty. It 
was only in 1682 that William Penn 
came to Pennsylvania. In 1632, 
fifty years earlier, however, George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, re- 
ceived from Charles I a grant of 
land immediately to the north of 
Virginia. The coloniel government 
required him to take the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, and 
thereby to renounce the spiritual 
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and ecclesiastical authority of the 
Pope. Baltimore withdrew. Later 
he obtained a further grant of land 
north and east of the Potomac. He 
died, however, in the same month 
that he obtained it. The grant was 
confirmed to his son and successor, 
and the charter in which it was 
embodied conveyed political as well 
as territorial rights, being the first 
instance in which a portion of the 
rights of sovereignty inherent in 
the Crown was transferred to the 
subject. Cecilius, the second Lord 
Baltimore, finding that there were 
many enemies of his colonial proj- 
ect at Court, sent out in 1633 a 
band of emigrants under his broth- 
er Leonard, who was to act as Gov- 
ernor, accompanied by two Jesuits. 
They sailed in the Ark and the 
Dove from Cowes. From the first 


the colony was a success and made 
as much progress in a few months 
as the neighbouring colony of Vir- 


ginia had in as many years. All the 
efforts of the enemies of the char- 
ter, chiefly members of the London 
Company, having failed, Cecilius 
came to Maryland-and there began 
the first experiment in religious lib- 
erty and equality on the American 
continent. To the Catholic found- 
ers of Maryland belongs the hon- 
our of being the standard-bearers 
of freedom, both civil and religious. 

“After the colony had some fif- 
teen years’ experience of the work- 
ing of toleration Lord Baltimore 
initiated a body of laws, one of 
which was the famous Act of Tol- 
eration. This was passed without 
a dissentient vote in the General 
Assembly of 1649. It reads:—‘And 
whereas the enforcing of the con- 
science in matters of religion hath 
frequently fallen out to be of dan- 
gerous consequence in those com- 
monwealths where it hath been 
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practised, and for the more quiet 
and peaceable government of the 
province and the better to preserve 
mutual love and amity amongst the 
inhabitants thereof: Be it therefore 
enacted that no person or persons 
whatsoever within this province... 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall henceforth be, in any waies 
troubled, molested or discounte- 
nanced for or in respect of his or 
her religion or in the free exercise 
thereof within this province or in 
anything compelled to the belief or 
exercise of any other religion 
against his or her consent.’ 

“Mark the result to the Catholic 
colony of Maryland. The perse- 
cuted of all races thronged thither. 
Protestants from France, Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, Piedmont, Bo- 
hemia found their way there along 
with Puritans from Virginia. Their 
numbers increased so greatly that 
in 1650 they seized the government 
of the colony. They convened a 
General Assembly, from which 
Catholics were excluded. Its first 
act was to repeal the ‘Act of Tolera- 
tion,’ and replace it by one which 
enacted “That none who profess and 
exercise the Papistic, commonly 
known as the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, can be protected in this prov- 
ince.’ The members of the Church 
of England were also proscribed. 
In 1658 Lord Baltimore was re- 
stored to power and the ‘Act of 
Toleration’ was re-enacted. The 
restored religious liberty lasted till 
1692, when William of Orange an- 
nulled the Proprietor’s rights, and 
constituted Maryland a Crown col- 
ony. The Anglican Church was 
made the Established Church of 
Maryland and every colonist taxed 
for its support. In 1702 religious 
liberty was allowed to all Christians 
save Catholics. In 1704 Catholics 
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were forbidden to instruct their 
children in their religion, or to send 
them out of the colony to be edu- 
cated in it. In 1715 priests were 
forbidden to exercise their func- 
tions and Catholic children could 
be taken from a Catholic parent. 
In 1715, too, the fourth Lord Balti- 
more apostatised. 

“So Catholics became the victims 
of a most cruel and intolerant legis- 
lation devised by those whom they 
had sheltered and protected. Note 
the contrast between the concilia- 
tory and humane government under 
the Catholic proprietary and the 
persecuting character of the govern- 
ment set up in the neighbouring 
colony by the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Of the latter 
someone has written: ‘The Pilgrim 
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Fathers sailed from a land in which 
they were persecuted in order to 
find a land in which they might 
persecute.’ With such facts before 
one, is it not difficult to explain 
why, if the tribute paid to those who 
preached toleration in an intolerant 
age proceeds from a genuine love 
of freedom and admiration for its 
pioneers, there should be so much 
written about the Mayflower and 
its departure from Plymouth in 
1620 and silence about the voyage 
of the Ark and the Dove? Surely 
the time has come for a revision of 
those myths about the Church, the 
monasteries, the Middle Ages, and 
the like, that cumber the histories 
and text-books in use in our 
schools and higher educational es- 
tablishments.” 





THE URSULINE MISSION AT AKULURAK. 


EADERS of Tue CaTHOLIC 
Wor.tp are doubtless familiar 
with the life and career of the late 
Rev. Mother Amadeus of the Heart 
of Jesus. Her truly Apostolic labors 
among the Eskimos of Alaska were 
most interestingly described in her 
biography published by the Paulist 
Press some two or three years ago. 
To those who knew of the wonder- 
ful work of this devoted woman, 
it must come as a grievous shock 
to learn that the Ursuline convent 
at Akulurak, the first of the Alaska 
Missions opened by Mother Ama- 
deus, was lately destroyed by fire. 
They will assuredly read with inter- 
est and heed the appeal of the fol- 
lowing letter which the Editor re- 
cently received from Sister Angela 
Lincoln of the Ursuline Convent at 
St. Ignatius, Montana. 


Dear FATHER GILLIS: 

Kahlekat is an Eskimo 
word meaning “correspondence,” 
“interchange of letters,” and for the 
past ten years I have sent it out to 
obtain a pittance at Christmas time. 
I belong to the Ursulines of Alaska 
—thank God—but now they keep 
me at the Provincial house of St. Ig- 
natius, Montana—for which also | 
strive to thank God—because I am 
more useful to them there within 
reach of wires and mails. The 
Alaska Missions were opened by 
the Rev. Mother Amadeus of the 
Heart of Jesus in 1902—I myself 
lived ten years in Alaska and [ wish 
I might live there ten years more! 
Akulurak was the first. It con- 
sisted of three log buildings: the 
Jesuit cabin, the Church, the Ursu- 
line cabin-convent. It lies in the 
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forty-eighth bend of the little 
stream that wanders from the great 
Yukon Delta into the world’s rich- 
est fur-bearing country. It has 
sheltered and saved many, many 
children—the boys with the Rev. 
Jesuit Fathers, the girls with the 
Ursulines. Two or three times a 
year, especially at Christmas time, 
the Eskimos come down to see their 
children—and to enjoy the great 
Christmas feast. 

Nothing else at Akulurak—save 
deep peace and the wonders of the 
sky—for its richest pageants are 
broadcast there—and the bird 
world—for Akulurak lies west of 
the United States bird preserve op- 
posite Nunivak Island, and in 
spring and summer is the rendez- 
vous of birds, birds, birds, in un- 
counted millions. Then the little 
ones run out and in five minutes 
come back to us with dozens upon 
dozens of eggs—swans’ eggs, duck 
eggs, ptarmigan eggs—not gulls’ 
eggs, for the Eskimos will not taste 
the egg of a gull, they say it makes 
them ugly. Poor beautiless ones! 
Would you dream the woman’s 
world were there? And eggs, even 
though they are not the mild hen’s 
egg, are a welcome relief from the 
salmon, salmon, until, as Father 
Barnes, S.J., said: ““We wish to God 
there were no salmon.” 

Oh! the happiness of the Ursu- 
line heart, there with the children 
whose only hope and joy we are. 
And then the fire. A spark on the 
roof of our poor convent, Alaska’s 
merciless wind, and in one hour’s 
time our home lay in ruins. There 
was nothing left, save our greatest 
treasure, the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the orphan children. 
There stood our poor frightened lit- 
tle ones with the Ursulines comfort- 
ing them, although sad, indeed, 


were the hearts of our nuns. With 
tear-dimmed eyes they watched the 
accumulation of years, the precious, 
sanctified memories of dear Mother 
Amadeus of the Heart of Jesus, go- 
ing up in the flames of the heartless 
North. They were on the threshold 
of cruel winter, without a blanket 
or change of clothing, without a 
book with which to start school. 
But faith was there, and hope and 
trust, as they lifted their hearts to 
their very own in heaven—Our 
Father! 

There were no neighbors in Aku- 
lurak to lend a helping hand. The 
hungry flames, breaking the deep 
silence, made more lonely the 
Alaska solitude for our many chil- 
dren and six nuns. But they knew 
that the great heart of this, our 
country, would not let them perish 
—the great Catholic heart that gives 
and gives. They sent to the world 
outside a plea for blankets that they 
might rest under night’s darkness. 
They begged for textbooks because 
the Ursulines must teach. 

Just now they are all huddled to- 
gether in the church. Our Mission 
never boasted more than three 
houses, the church, the Jesuit 
cabin, the Ursuline convent and 
school. Father Sifton, who has 
been appointed to take charge of re- 
building the mission, has been un- 
ceasing in his labors to try to put 
up a building large enough for 
about eighty children. The sort of 
building needed is one in which the 
Sisters and their Eskimo charges 
will be able to withstand the rigor 
of the cold and dreary eight 
months’ winter which prevails on 
that bleak Behring Sea coast. 

Now, would you not think, 
Father, that the fire would have 
spared this one house—amid the 
only three of the settlement! Once 





a year the Mother Amadeus comes, 
bringing the year’s provisions. The 
nearest post office and trading place 
is St. Michael, two hundred miles 
away! There is not water enough 
. to put out a fire, and snow will not. 
Insurance—except in the policies of 
heaven—is too high to be dreamed 
of. The government gives not a 
cent,—though it builds fine schools 
and pays the husband for looking 
after the reindeer and the wife for 
sitting down to empty benches,— 
and the little Eskimos come flock- 
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ing in to the nuns! And oh! the 
peace and joy of this poverty. But 
now it is no longer poverty it is 
misery, it is anguish to think of 
those six Ursulines standing out 
upon the tundra with the Arctic 
winter at their heels, and the little 
ones, clinging to them, saying, “Oh, 
Mothers! you will help us, won’t 
you?” And what were they to do 
but turn to the great heart of the 
country and repeat the old words, 
“Date et dabitur.” 
StsTER ANGELA LINCOLN. 








Nova et Vetera. 


THE TRUTH IN WaR TIME—AND 
AFTER. 


Wirtu the outbreak of the World 
War the methods [of propaganda] 
practised became more direct. The 
Germans, in this as in other mat- 
ters, were better prepared; they be- 
gan at once to publish accounts and 
professed photographs of Russian 
atrocities in East Prussia. The 
German official reply to the Bryce 
report subsequently complained 
that these photographs (with the 
titles changed) had been plagiarized 
and published by the Allies, as il- 
lustrating German atrocities in Bel- 
gium. Whether there was any 
truth in this charge we do not 
know. In any case, Allied propa- 
ganda, through British control of 
the cables, secured wider publicity 
than that of Germany, and achieved 
a notable success in winning the 
sympathy, and ultimately the co- 
operation of the United States. In 
neutral countries both groups of 
belligerents subsidized newspapers 
to present their case under the 
guise of impartiality, but outside 
Europe the Central Empires had 
much more difficulty than the En- 
tente in carrying through this 
policy. 

The methods adopted by the dif- 
ferent Governments were closely 
analogous, but the British Govern- 
ment, perhaps through its long ex- 
perience of democracy, was, on the 
whole, more successful than the 
Continental belligerents in bringing 
doubters to its side and increasing 
the enthusiasm of the converted. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, who took a 
prominent part in propaganda in 
America while that country was 
still neutral, explained his methods 
Magazine 


in Harper’s (March, 
1917): 

“We supplied three hundred and 
sixty- newspapers in the smaller 
states of the United States with an 
English newspaper which gave a 
weekly review and comment on the 
affairs of the war. We established 
connection with the man in the 
street through cinema pictures of 
the army and navy, as well as 
through interviews, articles, pam- 
phlets, etc., and by letters in reply to 
individual American critics, which 
were printed in the chief newspa- 
per in the State in which they lived, 
and were copied in newspapers of 
the other neighbouring States. We 
advised and stimulated many peo- 
ple to write articles; we utilised the 
friendly services and assistance of 
confidential friends; we had reports 
from important Americans con- 
stantly, and established association 
by personal correspondence with 
influential and eminent people of 
every profession in the United 
States, beginning with university 
and college professors, and scienti- 
fic men, and running through all 
the ranges of the population. We 
asked our friends and correspond- 
ents to arrange for speeches, de- 
bates, and lectures by American 
citizens, but we did not encourage 
Britishers to go to America and 
preach the doctrine of entrance into 
the war.” 

After America’s entry into the 
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war, British propaganda, under the 
direction of Lord Northcliffe, was 
able to adopt more direct and am- 
bitious methods. In all other coun- 
tries, also, propaganda suited to 
their conditions was organised. 
Numbers of able men and women, 
of all shades of opinion, were em- 
ployed to present the British case to 
different nations and to different 
sections. Any fact which had a 
propaganda value was seized upon, 
not always with a strict regard for 
truth. For example, world-wide 
publicity was given to the statement 
that the Germans boiled down hu- 
man corpses in order to extract 
from them gelatine and other use- 
ful substances. This story was 
widely used in China when the 
country’s participation was desired, 
because it was hoped that it would 
shock the well-known Chinese 


reverence for the bodies of the 
dead. The story was derived from 


the fact that the Germans had 
a Kadaververwertungsanstalt, i. e., 
“establishment for the utilisation 
of carcases.” The story was set 
going cynically, by one of the em- 
ployees in the British propaganda 
department, a man with a good 
knowledge of German, perfectly 
aware that “Kadaver” means “car- 
case,” not “corpse,” but aware also 
that, with the Allied command of 
the means of publicity, the mis- 
representation could be made to “go 
down.” 

Meanwhile the same kind of 
thing was being done in Germany, 
to stimulate the hatred of the Al- 
lies. The present writer possesses 
a pamphlet by a well-known Ger- 
man pacifist, Dr. Gumbel, called 
Vier Jahre Liige (Four years of ly- 
ing). In this pamphlet German 
war-propaganda is exposed. It ap- 
pears that the German people did 
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not know till 1918 that the battle of 
the Marne was a victory for the Al- 
lies. In the matter of Russian 
atrocities, the Press was officially 
warned not to throw doubt upon 
any that were mentioned as genuine 
in the German White Book on the 
subject. For example, on February 
9, 1917, the Press were cautioned 
against mentioning that a certain 
working woman, who had asserted 
that her pregnancy was the result 
of rape by a Russian soldier, had 
subsequently stated on oath that 
her child had a different origin. 
The German Government com- 
pletely deceived the German nation 
as to the effectiveness of the U- 
boats, and denied that the Ameri- 
cans were succeeding in landing 
their troops in France. Under 
these circumstances it was impossi- 
ble for Germans who had no access 
to secret information to form any 
idea of the true state of affairs. 
With the end of the war, a new 
propaganda contest began — the 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks on 
the one hand and the rest of the 
world on the other. Although actual 
fighting played a not inconsiderable 
part in the conflict, propaganda was 
the most important weapon on both 
sides, and was developed to a 
greater extent even than during the 
war. The result was that Russia 
and the rest of the world became 
completely ignorant of the true 
facts about each other, which were 
replaced in their imaginations by 
fantastic and melodramatic _illu- 
sions. One small personal experi- 
ence will illustrate this. The pres- 
ent writer was in Russia in 1920, in 
company with a Labour Delegation, 
who were received as other Govern- 
ments receive princes, and were 
everywhere féted. On returning 
from Russia, we found it univer- 
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sally believed, even by British Con- 
suls in capitals near Russia, that 
we had all been put in prison. In 
Russia, meanwhile, the rank and 
file of the Communist party— 
though not of course the leaders— 
believed that the Social Revolution 
was imminent throughout Europe, 
and would, when it came, immedi- 
ately improve the economic condi- 
tion of Russia. 

The Bolsheviks, having achieved 
power solely by means of propa- 
ganda, developed this method with 
extraordinary skill. ... The French 
fleet in the Black Sea and 
the British soldiers in Archangel 
and Murmansk were so much in- 
fluenced by Bolshevik propaganda 
that the former mutinied and the 
latter could not be relied upon to 
fight. To the whole of Central Asia 
the Bolsheviks proclaimed the doc- 
trine of self-determination; by this 
means (together with other factors) 


they robbed the British of the fruits 
of victory, in whole or part, in the 
vast region from Afghanistan to 
Constantinople, caused uneasiness 
to the Government of India, and 
stole a march on the Japanese in 


Mongolia. The influence of Bolshe- 
vik propaganda on Asiatic intellec- 
tuals is exemplified in a curious 
book called The Futurism of Young 
Asia, by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Pro- 
fessor, National Council of Educa- 
tion, Bengal; Berlin, 1922. This 
book is in English, though pub- 
lished in Germany. The cessation 
of Bolshevik propaganda has al- 
ways been the principal demand of 
the British Government in negoti- 
ations concerning trade relations. 
Meanwhile the British and all 
other western Governments have 
retorted by anti-Bolshevik propa- 
ganda at least as effective and 
mendacious as that of the So- 


viet Government. The story of 
the nationalisation of women in 
Russia is probably still believed 
by most well-to-do people in the 
west, although every well-informed 


person knows it to be baseless. 


—Bertrann A. W. Russett, These Eventful 
Years (New York: Encyclopedia Britannica), 
Vol. I. pp. 380-383. 


in 





WHEN Jesus CAME. 


ALL Paganism, from the gross 
fetishism of savages to the learned 
religions of Egypt, the graceful 
mythologies of Greece, and the rites 
so firmly organized by imperial 
Rome, is only one long outrage on 
this divine mission; instead of re- 
vealing God it obscures. him, 
changes him, and degrades his idea. 
This inexpressible, transcendent 
power, above all types and repre- 
sentations, this power, which alone 
could reveal itself without thereby 
suffering diminution, mankind, 
carried away by an unbridled im- 
agination, has represented under 
many forms. Fevered by a sort of 
sensual drunkenness, it identified 
it with nature, decomposed it into 
a thousand personalities, incar- 
nated it in matter, made it man, 
male and female, giving to it 
strange symbols, at once fantastic, 
grotesque, and cynical, borrowed 
from heaven and earth, from the 
vegetable and animal world, and 
even from our passions and our 
vices. Nor was there any ground 
for shrinking from this coarse real- 
ism; if the universe be God, then is 
it divine and sacred. Instead of 
lifting the soul towards God, Pa- 
ganism brought it under the yoke 
of nature, made it adore what it 
ought to subdue, and misunder- 
stand what it ought to adore. It de- 
stroyed man’s relations with the di- 
vine, and defiled, in so doing, the 
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only source from which man can 
for ever draw truth and justice, 
power and hope, consolation and 
life. 

Conscience has nothing to hope 
from the foolish worship of this 
universe and the divinities which 
filled it. Whatever name it invokes 
is always that great unconscious 
Nature which presses from every 
side, under the weight of its ener- 
gies, all that does not learn to sub- 
due it. Purifying waters were no 
good, nor the bloody sprinklings af- 
ter the sacrifices of bulls and goats, 
the hecatombs and blood of bulls 
for the Great Goddess, and the goats 
of Attis. Initiation into the mys- 
teries nought availed, whatever 
their name or their intention; 
neither those of the Cabiri, of Bac- 
chus and Ceres, or Osiris and Mith- 
ras, at Philae, at Eleusis, at Sam- 
othrace, Lesbos, Crete or Rome. 
When the initiated returned from 
these secret ceremonies, when, led 
by the priest, their head bound by 
a coronet of myrtle, and purified by 
bestial expiation, they had put on 
the Bacchic fawn-skin; when they 
had gazed behind the veil of the 
temples and the mythologies; they 
had seen and felt nothing through- 
out those luminous nights. They 
had read priestly riddles, they had 
looked into the sacred coffer, they 
knew that the gods were only na- 
ture and her forces, and that hu- 
man destiny also was only that in- 
finite and impersonal nature in 
whose bosom man had nothing to 
hope for but absorption or eternal 
migrations. No tendency towards 
good could be the issue of those pre- 
paratory fasts ending in orgies, 
from those sacred dances which al- 
ways aimed at the cynical represen- 
tation, and at the glorification of the 
male and female principles of living 
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nature, or else at the practices of 
sensual magic which declared that 
it appropriated the very forces of 
creation, and, as in our own time 
among Mussulmans and Buddhists, 
confounded the nervous excitement 
of epilepsy with divine ecstasy. 


A strange heaven weighed upon 
the race of men, pouring down 
floods of darkness and death; and 
mankind, timid and mad, eagerly 
worshipped it. No cry of revolt 
arose from that ignorant mass in 
their oppression and degradation; 
slavery and vice were its pleasures; 
gods were multiplied without end; 
rites, like so many weighty chains, 
strangled souls, and men embraced 
their fetters. These religions bade 
men die and kill their children, and 
were obeyed; bade women sacrifice 
their chastity, and the sacrifice was 
made. 

Poets sang of gods and recited 
their fabulous epics; philosophers 
sought for a sense hidden under the 
myths, and made a pact with re- 
volting worships; politics forged an 
instrument of government out of 
polytheism and its apotheosis, while 
the vicious crowd acquiesced. Led 
astray by the priests, the people 
rushed to festivals, consulted the 
oracles, crouched before idols, and 
lashed on by their instincts, now 
terrified and now excited by the 
gods, rushed panting to their death. 

For thirty centuries paganism 
had reigned over the human race, 
and the terrible yoke evermore 
grew heavier. It was as burden- 
some under Augustus, the high 
priest, at Rome, as under the 
Pharaohs of Egypt and the kings of 
Assyria; its deadly character only 
grew worse with time. 

Superstition increased, astrol- 
ogers interpreted the future, and 
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the seers of Chaldaea and the East 
took possession of Rome. The 


priests became a dominant caste, — 


of which the deified emperor was 
the chief. The Saturnalia and Bac- 
chanalia grew more and more in- 
decent; the very security of the 
state demanded that they should be 
abolished; if the cruelty of the rites 
seemed to yield to gentler manners, 
if human blood ran in floods less 
abundant, corruption, on the other 
hand, became worse. It is a sad 
history of a tide oscillating between 
the two accursed shores, murder 
and lust, tossing about the whole 
human race at pleasure of Melkart 
and Mylitta. 

Yet, such is the tendency of the 
human soul towards truth and 
right, that even in this deluge some 
truths and virtues rose to the sur- 
face. Religious feeling, however 
warped, still existed; in the idea of 
God, though disfigured and traves- 
tied, remained some rays of glory; 
conscience could not be separated 
from thought, nor escape from the 
action of that mysterious, ever-pres- 
ent force, in whose bosom the whole 
universe is born, at once the terror 
and attraction of every creature. 
The moral law resisted in certain 
points all attack; the sanctity of 
oaths, justice, humanity, was the 
rule of many wills and the honour 
of many lives. In this widespread 
perdition God preserved his elect; 
he had his chosen children who 
waited on him; sincere souls and 
wounded hearts, who called on the 
Unknown God. Evil is only an ac- 
cident; it cannot destroy the essen- 
tial part; now the essential part of 
human nature, always and every- 
where, is to hunger after God. 


—Jesus Christ. From the French of the 
Reverend Farner Divon, 0.P. Edited by Right 
Reverend Beanarnp O’Remiy, D.D., D.Lart. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), I. 6-10. 


CHRISTMAS PoETRY. 


THE Nativity, Aubrey de Vere 
used to say, is one of the few 
Christian mysteries which does not 
contain matter too stupendous for 
poetry. It is so tender that it ceases 
to confound. Unlike the Cruci- 
fixion or the Resurrection or even 
the Ascension, it is, at least in its 
externals, most comfortingly hu- 
man. Hence was Coventry Patmore 
never weary of reiterating the 
great dictum of the saints, that to 
meditate upon the Incarnation was 
the supreme and perfect wisdom. 

It is no stranger, then, than the 
progress of seed and bud and blos- 
som, that very early there should 
have grown up a Christmas poetry. 
In the primitive Madonna of the 
Catacombs Christian art found one 
of its first expressions; and if the 
Madonna and Child have become 
(with one tragic exception!) the 
most popular - symbol of entire 
Christianity, are they not still more 
essentially the symbol of Bethle- 
hem? It was as Mysterium Eccle- 
siz, the Mystery, that the gentle 
Ambrose sang of Christmas; and 
others sang with him in those early 
and heroic centuries, turning with 
very imaginable joy to this peaceful 
theme, as from the sorrows of Good 
Friday or the never-distant Dies 
Ire. Yet it was emphatically differ- 
ent, this older poetry of Christmas, 
from those later lyrics which have 
made themselves the wonder and 
delight of the centuries. It was a 
didactic, a definitive poetry. The 
subject was still fresh—beautifully 
but not less perilously—fresh; and 
the Fathers took nothing for 
granted. They were preoccupied 
with the eternal significance of the 
God-Birth among men, with the 





mystery of this Christ who was 
Ever Ancient and Ever Young. And 
so there grew up a whole body of 
triumphal Christmas hymns, of 
which Prudentius’ great Nativity is 
one of the most celebrated among 
the early examples, and Adeste Fi- 
deles among the later. 

Already, one distinguishes an un- 
dertone rather of tenderness than 
of triumph. The pathos of the di- 
vine paradox was beginning to 
pierce men’s hearts, although the 
glory still ruled their heads. More 
and more they dreamed—and sang 
—of Christmas for its own sake; 
and, ceasing to explain, they knelt 
down beside the Manger-Throne 
just to marvel, to adore. This was 
to be the enduring note of Christ- 
mas poetry, this personal, realistic 
note; it struck, in deepest truth, the 
passing of the hymn and the homily 
into the poem. 


Enormously popular, of course, 
were the apocryphal Gospels of the 
Infancy, which reached Europe by 
way of the Orient, while the legends 
of the Virgin flourished apace. One 
of the cycles, Les Miracles de Nos- 
tre Dame (in 30,000 verses!) by 
Gautier de Coinci is a very store- 
house of highly romantic devotional 
lore, and is declared by Gaston 
Paris “le monument le plus curieux 
et souvent le plus singulier de la 
piété enfantine du moyen age.” 
Equally naive and somewhat less 
extravagant, perhaps, were the reli- 
gious lyrics springing up in Eng- 
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land during those faithful feudal 
centuries. Very often the popular 
Middle English hymns to the 
Blessed Virgin were bi-lingual, with 
a French or Latin refrain (which 
engaging trick Helen Parry Eden 
has revived most effectively): but 
the Good Orison of Our Lady, for 
instance, was no more a Christmas 
poem than was the very tender 
Wooing of Our Lord. They were, 
in fact, religious love songs—as 
some of them were frankly called 
—mixing up divine and human 
emotions not with the ingenious- 
ness of the psychoanalyst but with 
the fragrant ingenuousness of the 
Provencal poet—and the intrepidity 
of Patmore himself. 


These carols of “Merrie England” 
might very well claim a paper all 
their own. Boisterous they were at 
moments, delicious at other mo- 
ments; with something of the for- 
est in them and more of the kitch- 
en. Poetically they were seldom 
to be taken au grand sérieuz, but 
humanly they did—and irresistibly 
do—appeal to the eternal boyhood 
of the world. And if we fancy 
them dead, let us look to our mod- 
ern “Christmas cards” before ring- 
ing the bell for their mirthful pass- 
ing. In these popular pasteboards 
the secular carol survives most ef- 
fectually. It prevails too often, 
alas! over all the higher poetry of 
Christmas. 


—Karuentne Bator, Lirr.D., Poets and Pil- 
grims (New York: Benziger Bros.), pp. 62-74. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


THE SYMPOSIUM ON “My RELIGION.” 


PerHaps the most serious respon- 
sibility of the “Daily Express” in a 
recent symposium consists in hav- 
ing turned a number of novelists 
into journalists. The result was 
that they wrote journalese; and 
what is worse, they very unmistak- 
ably thought journalese. I do not 
say it with any superiority; for I 
am only a journalist and I could not 
possibly be a novelist... .I mean by 
thinking journalese something that 
is rather common and rather nota- 
ble, but not very commonly noted. 

What struck me most in reading 
“My Religion” was that I was al- 
ways stumbling over stock phrases 
that have been used hundreds of 
times and never examined once. 
And it is the character of these 
stock phrases that they stop a man 
from thinking. They stuff up the 
hole in his head with rubbish so 
that he does not even know there is 
ahole. He is filled without being 
fed. 

There is something about this 
sort of catchword that prevents a 
man from ever developing it or 
from deducing anything from it or 
even asking any question about it. 
And the chief contrast between 
Catholics and such non-Catholics 
now, it seems to me, is simply that 
we are still thinking and they have 
stopped thinking. And what has 
stopped them is the sort of barri- 
cade of the old bricks and stones 
and stale cabbages and rotten eggs 
that they heaved at us nearly a hun- 
dred years ago... . 


Now the symposium is stuffed 
with stale things of that sort. 
Everybody renounces the dogmas 
of the Churches, in a ritual manner, 
as if he were renouncing the devil 
and all his works; and doing it very 
much by proxy, being himself in a 
state of infancy. 

What does Mr. J. D. Beresford 
precisely mean, for instance, by re- 
pudiating “dogmas invented by 
priests for their own purposes?” 
It never occurs to him to ask what 
purposes, or what dogmas, or even 
what priests; he is satisfied with 
being personal in an impersonal 
fashion. 

Of course we all know what our 
Calvinistic great-aunt at Chelten- 
ham meant by priests doing things 
for their own purposes. By the use 
of the “horrors of the Confes- 
sional,” which are not unlike those 
of the Inquisition, they forced poor 
cousin George to leave all his money 
to his nephew James (who was in 
their power) instead of to his niece 
Susan; and the Jesuits prevented 
the police from interfering. 

That is what the invincibly ig- 
norant meant, bless them. 

But what does a man like Mr. 
Beresford mean by it? He does not 
shudder at the horrors of the Con- 
fessional; at least only a few years 
ago he was thinking of leading all 
his fellow-novelists into the horrors 
of Psychoanalysis; which is cer- 
tainly much more horrible, in the 
sense of detailed and indelicate, and 
which is (as Mr. Compton Macken- 
zie truly pointed out in the “Daily 
Express”) quite obviously a belated 
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attempt to restore the Confessional 
where the sane tradition of it had 
been destroyed. 

And what is the whole phrase 
“for their own purposes” but a 
cliché of the worst sort? Novelists 
presumably write their own novels 
for their own purposes. They 
would not like to be asked to write 
them for other people’s purposes. 

Well, the whole series is stiff 
with stock phrases of that sort. 
From Miss Rebecca West’s very 
Early Victorian case against the 
Atonement to Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
highly sentimental theory of social 
duty, the whole thing is thoroughly 
thrashed out and threadbare. It 
trails a fringe of all the tag-ends of 
thought; of thoughts that have 
ended with a phrase and cannot get 
any further. 

Now Catholics are still thinking; 
because they have got something to 
think about. And if anyone wants 


to know what it is, even in a prac- 
tical way and apart from its highest 
purport, it is easy enough to tell 
them. 

We can still think because we 


have Dogmas; because we have 
Dogmas to think about; because we 
are still infested with these dread- 
ful and dangerous animals, whose 
complete absence from their own 
homes was almost the only thing 
that any of the contributors had to 
boast of. 

I know that many of them would 
say, if thus challenged, that our 
own boast is baseless. But I am 
just as certain that most of them, 
if approached without a challenge, 
and at some angle apart from this 
controversy, would admit that it is 
largely true. I am sure that if I 
were discussing books, in a spirit of 
art for art’s sake, with men as in- 
telligent as Mr. Beresford or Mr. 
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Walpole, they would agree that 
there is a great deal of thinking in 
Francis Thompson or in Alice Mey- 
nell. 

Nobody would expect them to 
agree altogether with the thoughts: 
but they would admit the existence 
of the thoughts. They would ad- 
mit that there are a good many 
thoughts to a page in writers of this 


type and tradition. 

—G. K. Cuesrerton, “Anti-Catholic Catch- 
words,” in Glasgow Observer, October 10, 
1925. 


_ 
> 





Business EtrHics AND CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 


Ir has been reserved for our own 
age—the age of wireless telegraphy, 
of ships like floating towns, of 
monopoly, of millionaires and of 
mammoth beauty-choruses, the age 
in which, four out of every five get 
it and in which no man may afford 
the handicap of unattractive teeth 
—it has been reserved, I say, for 
this age of ours to produce a heresy 
which eclipses all heresies. 

We have seen the savage Puri- 
tanism of the Commonwealth, when 
men denied that the worship and 
service of God could be other than 
things of gloom and horror. We 
have seen the cold, dispassionate ra- 
tionalism of the age of Voltaire, 
when faith was contemptuously 
dismissed as mere superstition and 
when the continued presence of Our 
Lord upon earth was spurned as a 
childish fable. We have seen a re- 
vival of Manichaeism, though now- 
adays they call it Christian Science. 
A new Puritanism has initiated and 
directed the Prohibition movement 
in America; and has made it illegal 
to sell cigarettes in the state of Kan- 
sas and elsewhere. We have seen, 
at one time or another, every article 
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of the Christian Faith denied by 
men who called themselves Chris- 
tians. We have seen God’s Vicar 
on Earth locked up like a dangerous 
criminal, ridiculed, insulted and 
despised. And now the crowning 
horror is upon us; I have seen it 
blatant and unashamed in America, 
though I believe it has not yet 
crossed the Atlantic. But it will 
come. For it has behind it the 
power of American finance. 

Few things are more nauseating 
nowadays than all the modern cant 
about the Ideals of Big Business, 
Efficient Salesmanship, Truth in 
Advertising and all the rest of the 
nonsense. Not that Big Business 
must necessarily be dishonest, sim- 
ply because it is big and business- 
like. Not that a salesman cannot be 
efficient without being a charlatan. 
Not that a true advertisement is a 
contradiction in terms. That is not 
the point. The point is that, as a 
general rule, business ethics are 
necessarily about as far removed 
from Christian ethics as it is possi- 
ble to imagine, that the ideals of 
salesmanship—as displayed in the 
innumerable swindling correspond- 
ence courses on the subject—con- 
sist merely in enabling you to make 
the ‘prospect’ buy something that 
he does not want; whilst, as to ad- 
vertisement, we may perhaps say 
with Mr. Chesterton that the only 
possible defence of most advertise- 
ments is that nobody believes them. 
It is interesting to speculate as to 
the diet of a man who set himself 
solemnly to eat and drink the vari- 
ous things which are proclaimed 
from every pinnacle and high place 
as being, each one, essential to the 
preservation of health. He would 
be living, perhaps, on a variety of 
medicinal salts, on porridge, whisky 
and auto-suggestion. 
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In short, when all is said and 
done, the aim of all ‘business’ is 
the making of money. Competi- 
tion, advertisement and the rest are 
by-products. Money is the ultimate 
end, money in your pocket and not 
in the other fellows. It is absurd 
to pretend that the amenities, the 
loans, the amalgamations and so 
forth are dictated by any spirit of 
genuine altruism. A customer is 
treated with a certain measure of 
consideration because it pays. A 
fellow business-man is helped be- 
cause he will send business your 
way. It pays to do an occasional 
good turn. It pays to be genial and 
courteous to a ‘prospect.’ It pays 
to advertise. It even pays to be 
honest—sometimes. In other 
words, business ethics are based 
upon the one fundamental question 
—Will it pay? 

The Christian ethical code, on the 
other hand, is based on the ques- 
tion—Is it right? The two things 


are at variance on a first principle. 


—A. L. Maycocx, “Big Business and Blas- 
phemy,” in Blackfriars (Oxford), November, 
1925. 


-— 
<> 





THE NEED OF EurROPEAN UNITY. 


Tue difference between states- 
men and politicians, according to 
the humorist, is that the statesmen 
are dead. One is tempted to think 
that this is one of the truest of 
words spoken in jest, when one con- 
siders the slow and uncertain steps 
towards international peace made 
by the civilized nations and their 
reluctance to lay aside the war- 
mind. Not one of them seems to 
realize that the troubles in Morocco, 
in China, in Mosul, and in Russia 
are not mere occasional and uncon- 
nected events, but plain proofs that 
the day of unquestioned white su- 
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premacy is over, and that the “les- 
ser breeds without the law” are 
henceforward bent on having the 
chief voice in the disposal of their 
fortunes. Civilized Europe and its 
offshoots must revise their methods 
of dealing with the blacks and the 
reds and the yellows. Not only in 
military, but in moral prestige as 
well, has this continent been weak- 
ened by the Great War, and its only 
chance of regaining the latter is by 
returning to Christian principles— 
the love of justice, the practice of 
charity, the pursuit of peace—and, 
above all, by extending the reign of 
law to every detail of international 
dealings and showing that it has 
not set Mammon in the place of 
God. Empires, as Newman wrote, 
can only survive by continued ex- 
pansion, i. e., by aggression and con- 
quest, and the day of Empires is 
over. It has at last dawned upon 


the public conscience—so slow is 


the growth of Christianity—that 
conquest is simply brigandage on a 
large scale, and that the search for 
markets inspired by industrialism 
is immoral, if it necessitates the 
subjugation and exploitation of 
weaker nations. There is still time 
for Europe to reform: the Mandates 
system, under which the interests 
of the mandated communities are 
paramount, shows the way; govern- 
ment must be for the benefit of the 
governed, and be always directed 
towards creating the capacity for 
self-government. But here as else- 
where example is better than pre- 
cept. A Europe whose internal 
policy is still dominated by the fear 
and threat of war is in no condition 
to teach Asia and Africa the bless- 
ings of peace, nor indeed to resist 
Asia and Africa, should they em- 
ploy against it the lessons of mili- 
tarism it has taught. If the “Yel- 
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low Peril” ever becomes actual, it 
will be because the manufactories 
of Europe have armed the East, and 
the quarrels of Europe have laid it 


open to attack.” 
—The Month (London), October, 1925. 


i, 
> 





CONVERSION OF THE ARCHIMANDRITE 
Puitip MorRosoFF. 


In The Tablet dated October 3, 
1925, we recorded the reception into 
the Catholic Church of the Archi- 
mandrite, Philip Morosoff, formerly 
Rector of the Orthodox Seminary 
at Vilna. So many readers have 
asked for a translation of the ex- 
Archimandrite’s letter to Mgr. 
Theodosius, Orthodox Archbishop 
of Vilna, that we have pleasure in 
subjoining the following version: 


After long deliberation I am re- 
solved upon an important step. I 
have made up my mind to become 
a member of that religious society 
which obeys the Supreme Pastor, 
the Bishop of Rome. In doing this 
I obey the voice of my conscience; 
being convinced that the true 
Church of Christ is there where the 
Apostle Peter is found in his suc- 
cessors. 

By this letter I wish to express 
my gratitude for all the considera- 
tion shown me until now; and also 
to bid adieu to all my old colleagues 
in Orthodoxy, in whose labours I 
can no longer share. 

At the moment of leaving you I 
beg you to believe that my act in- 
volves no betrayal of what must be 
dear to me; namely, the True Faith 
and the cause of our nation. In be- 
coming a son of the Catholic Church 
I remain faithful to the true Ortho- 
doxy which the holy Fathers and 
Doctors of the one and indivisible 
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Church have confessed. I repudi- 
ate no dogma of that true Ortho- 
doxy. I have no need to renounce 
our beautiful Rite in the language 
of our Slav apostles Saint Cyril and 
Saint Methodius—a rite and a 
language recognized and approved 
by Rome as truly as the Latin Rite. 
The recognition of the Pope’s su- 
preme authority in the Church does 
not hinder me from considering 
myself a good son of our dearly 
loved Russian nation, just as it has 
not hindered Vladimir Soloviev, one 
of our chief national glories, from 
embracing Catholicism while re- 
maining Russian. Why, indeed, 
should there be any diminution of 
my Russian sentiment on my en- 
tering that Church which shelters 
representatives of all the nations of 
the earth without detriment to the 
patriotism of any?... 

In taking leave of you I know 
well that you will excommunicate 
me in your sanctuaries and that 
you will brand me with the name 
of apostate. This does not aston- 
ish me, and I pardon you in ad- 
vance. Seeing that you consider 
yours to be a Church separated 
from Rome you cannot act other- 
wise to those who quit you. 

But I firmly believe that your ex- 
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communication and your condem- 
nation can do no hurt to my soul. 
You can separate me neither from 
the Mystical Body of Christ nor 
from His love. And in loving 
Christ and His Holy Church I will 
love my brethren in Him, and I 
will beseech the Most High to grant 
you the same grace as He has 
granted to me, so that very many of 
you may come to that Rock on 
which our Saviour has built His 
Church and on which alone the true 
Orthodox Faith of Christ can stand 
unshakable in these days of trouble 
and confusion. 

Seek not a support for your 
Church at Moscow or at Constanti- 
nople, nor yet among the Protes- 
tants at Canterbury, but in the only 
centre of Christian unity, at Rome. 

PHILIP Morosorr. 


In the Polish original the whole 
of the last paragraph is underlined 


by Father Morosoff himself. Of 
course, the document is an “Open 
Letter.” It was published in the 
Dziennik Wilenski, or Vilna Jour- 
nal. Between twenty and thirty 
Orthodox laymen have followed the 
former Archimandrite into the 
Catholic Church. 

—The Tablet (London), October 24, 1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


HOSE who know the history of 

Protestantism, and especially 
Puritanism, in the United States, 
must marvel to see how completely 
the festival of Christmas has cap- 
tured—and captivated—this coun- 
try. Christmas is, 
beyond question, the 
favorite holiday of 
all the American 
people. It is more 
than a day, it is a season; and more 
than a celebration, a pervading 
spirit. It was not ever thus. In 


Christmas a 
Catholic Con- 
quest. 


early days in New England, and in- 
deed in almost all the colonies ex- 
cept Virginia, Christmas was con- 
sidered a “papist” festival; and to 


celebrate the day was an act of 
faith in Catholicism. Indeed, within 
the memory of living men, to ask 
for a holiday on Christmas was suf- 
ficient to warrant discharge from 
one’s position, as well as to incur 
opprobrium as a “Romanist.” 

The Puritans celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day. The Dutch celebrated 
New Year’s, the Quakers in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware rather dis- 
couraged all such festivals. Besides 
the handful of Catholics, scattered 
over the thirteen colonies, only the 
Anglicans in Virginia made much 
of Christmas. Among the minor 
conquests of the Catholic Church in 
this country, therefore, is the uni- 
versal enthusiastic celebration of 
the birthday of Our Lord. 


ERE is always a danger when 
the multitude seizes upon a 
great idea—the danger of misap- 
prehension and distortion. At this 


moment, there is a possibility that 
Christmas shall be secularized, just 
as Thanksgiving Day has been 
robbed of almost all its religious 
meaning. The merchants will run 
away with our Christmas, if we are 
not careful. The impenetrable 
crowds in the streets and at the 
shops outnumber the crowds at 
the Crib of Jesus. There are al- 
ready too many who give and re- 
ceive Christmas presents, with per- 
haps no thought of Christ. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the bestowing of gifts 
was originally associated with St. 
Nicholas’s Day, or with Epiphany, 
rather than with Christmas. But 
Christmas has absorbed all the fes- 
tivals in its vicinity, 
as a big city swal- 
lows up outlying vil- 
lages and surrounds 
them. Of course, 
there is no harm in the custom of 
giving presents; it has become in- 
separably associated with the day. 
But the custom threatens to de- 
velop abnormally and unhealthily. 
Merchants too eagerly welcome the 
Christmas holidays as a mere stim- 
ulus to trade. Everything is 
bought and sold, given and received, 
at Christmas time; from a penny 
post-card to a Rolls-Royce; from a 
bag of cheap colored candy to a 
$300,000 pearl necklace; from 
knickknacks and gewgaws that 
hang on Christmas trees to gilt- 
edged stocks and bonds; from a cot- 
ton handkerchief to a baby-lamb 
coat. Thousands of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise is mar- 
keted at Christmas time, and be- 


Too Much 
“Big Busi- 
ness.” 
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cause of Christmas. To the mer- 
chants Christmas means simply Big 
Business. 

If the birthday of Moses brought 
as much trade and as great profit, 
they would welcome the celebration 
of the birthday of Moses with equal, 
or perhaps even greater, enthusi- 
asm. If it happened to be the 
American custom to exchange gifts 
on Washington’s Birthday, or Lin- 
coln’s, the merchants would rejoice 
equally. 


EN there are those (and un- 

fortunately some of our own) 
who consider Christmas as an occa- 
sion not so much of religion as of 
revelry. They are tenacious of tra- 
ditions—and especially of traditions 
that favor the appetites. They 
have read that in “the good old 
days,” it was the custom to go a- 
wassailing on Christmas Day, and 
they are determined that the hoary 
old habit of wassail shall not die 
out in this drab world. They make 
of Christmas a day of dining and 
wining—with the accent chiefly on 
the wining. I have heard men boast 
that they have treasured for many 
years a goodly supply of an ancient 
vintage, and that they have care- 
fully selected a few dear old friends, 
to help them consume it on Christ- 
mas Day. 

To such as these, Christmas 
means no more than any other oc- 
casion of jollification and carousal. 
There are scholars (archzologists 
and the like) who try to persuade 
us that all Christian customs and 
ceremonies are sur- 
vivals of paganism. 
They tell us_ that 
there is no evidence 
that Christ was born 
in the winter season, and that 
Christmas is really the continuation 


And too 
Much Was- 
sail, 
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of the Lupercalia, which, like the 
Bacchanalia, was a time of abandon 
and orgy. Perhaps the archzol- 
ogists got their theory not from 
scrutinizing ancient documents, but 
from observing the manners of 
some of our Catholic roisterers, 
who are determined to prove to the 
world that the Catholic religion and 
beer (or more probably the Cath- 
olic religion and whisky) are in- 
separably united, and that the abo- 
lition of the one would mean the 
ruin of the other. If Christmas 


means principally wassail, it is a 
pity that Christmas has conquered. 


UT, after all, there remains the 
unobtrusive, non-clamorous 
multitude of Catholics, who rightly 
appreciate the meaning of Christ- 
mas. They, too, have memories of 
old traditions, not, however, of the 
bringing in of the boar’s head, of 
lusty songs that made the smoky 
rafters ring, of the thumping of 
oaken tables with beer mugs, and 
all that sort of barbaric revelry, but 
of little processions of devout Cath- 
olics over the snow-covered hills, 
lighting their way with torches, to 
the midnight Christmas Mass. They 
love the “Adeste Fideles” and “Holy 
Night,” hymns that stir old mem- 
ories, bring a thrill to the heart and 
tears of joy to the eyes. They re- 
joice innocently about the Christ- 
mas tree, remembering that the day 
is consecrated to children. They 
practice the good old custom of 
family reunion, and all their Christ- 
mas pleasures are compatible with 
a childlike piety that is most appro- 
priate on the day when Christ the 
Babe was born. 


UT there are Catholics—and 
doubtless other Christians—to 
whom Christmas has *: mystical, as 
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well as an historical meaning. Just 
as certain people listen to music, 
and only hear the succession of 

notes and the tunes, 
An Historical while others expe- 
and Mystical rience a sense of 
Event. rapture; and as 

there are some who 
read poetry and only catch the pret- 
tiness of the verses, while others 
enjoy sheer ecstasy; so, while most 
of us are content to know that 
Christ was born of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in a stable at Bethlehem, the 
more sensitive spirits, upon con- 
templating that sacred event, are 
stricken with a feeling of awe and 
of rapture that cannot be expressed, 
unless by the song of angels. The 
historical fact that Christ was born 
in a stable long ago, is the out- 
ward symbol of the inner mys- 
tery that Christ is born in the 
heart to-day. For those to whom 


this mystery is revealed, heaven is 


come to earth. This, indeed, is 


Christmas. 


"— 
—_— 





HE Great War dealt a terrible 

blow to religion in Europe. Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism both 
suffered, but, probably, Protestant- 
ism has suffered more than Cathol- 
icism. A Presbyterian minister in 
New York, Rever- 
end George Stewart, 
writes an article in 
the Current History 
Magazine for Novem- 
ber, asking the rather startling 
question, “Is Protestantism Dying 
in Europe?” He gives facts enough 
to prove that the title of his article 
is not merely sensational. He recalls 
that in one year, 1920, 350,000 per- 
sons left the Protestant Churches of 
Germany. In every year since the 
war, Protestantism has lost heav- 


The War a 
Body-blow 
to Religion. 
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ily, in the country of Luther, and 
in all other European countries, 
“In Poland,” says Mr. Stewart, “the 
Evangelical schools are almost en- 
tirely ruined. In Budapest, and 
elsewhere in Hungary, as well as in 
Jugoslavia, Protestant orphan asy- 
lums are either lost, or “in a state 
of perennial financial crisis.” In 
Spain, at Madrid, a Protestant col- 
lege was sold to the holders of its 
mortgages. “Protestant Europe as 
a home base for missionary effort 
is greatly weakened.” “Theological 
training is in a more serious plight 
than at any period in a century.” 
“Even in France there are 148 va- 
cant Protestant pulpits.” So he 
continues the catalogue of Protes- 
tant miseries. 

He says, on the other hand, that 
though “many of these calamities 
are shared by all faiths in Europe, 
there are outstanding differences 
between the position of Protestant- 
ism and that of Catholicism. The 
last five years have seen many sur- 
prising changes in Europe, but none 
greater than the diplomatic and ec- 
clesiastical ascendancy of the Vat- 
ican.” 

I have not quoted these passages 
from my Protestant neighbor, to ex- 
ult over the situation. As _ the 
world stands to-day, the downfall 
of Protestantism would be a calam- 
ity in Europe, or anywhere; for its 
place would be taken by infidelity. 
Catholicism does not gain all that 
Protestantism loses. Far from it. 
It is rather atheism, or some less 
radical form of unbelief that pros- 
pers. The war has done us no real 
good. We have lost more in Aus- 
tria, in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia, than we have 
gained in Germany and France and 
Italy. Our gain in France seems 
substantial, but as for Italy, I, for 
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one, am doubtful about the advan- 
tage of Mussolini’s friendship and 
all that comes with it. In fact, the 
war didn’t do anyone any good. 
Even the profiteers will one day 
jearn that truth when they face the 
One Who asked, “What doth it 
profit a man?” 

I agree with Mr. Stewart that it 
doesn’t behoove either Catholic or 
Protestant to rejoice at the other’s 
misfortune. He says quite truly, 
“Bigotry now, on the part of either 
Protestants or Catholics, in the 
midst of appalling spiritual need, is 
falseness to Christianity.” 


EVERTHELESS, I cannot but 
feel a modicum of satisfaction 
in the knowledge that the Ancient 
Church always comes out of any 
universal calamity better than her 
younger rivals. One recalls the 


trite but important observation of 
Macaulay on the Catholic Church. 


“When we reflect on the tremen- 
dous assaults which she has sur- 
vived, we find it difficult to conceive 
in what way she is to perish.” If 
the war was a calamity, it was like- 
wise a test of endurance. The 
Church has survived a hundred 
equally grave catastrophes, and ten 
thousand lesser trials. I wonder 
that Mr. Stewart, and others who 
seem to have good discernment of 
spiritual things, do not see the con- 
clusion, when they see the facts so 
plainly. The Church that by all the 
analogies of history should be dead 
and gone, comes out of the latest 
Armageddon, as out of all the 
others, stronger and more hopeful 
than the Churches that were organ- 
ized to thrust her out and take her 
place. Obviously, therefore, she 
must have, if not a monopoly of 
grace, at least a larger share of the 
Divine Life than any other. 
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N editor must be constantly on 

his guard against plagiarists. 
Yet, no matter how carefully he 
tries to watch, he cannot expect 
never to be caught napping. To re- 
member and recognize an article, or 
part of an article, a 
poem, or part of a 
poem, that has been 
previously printed, 
would require some- 
thing akin to omniscience. There- 
fore, every editor is occasionally 
fooled. Happy—and lucky—is the 
editor who has not been fooled 
many times. 

In the October number of THE 
CaTHOoLic Wor Lp there appeared an 
article, part of which had been 
lifted, almost bodily, from a book 
that appeared in England about 
twenty-one years ago, and, indi- 
rectly, from one that had appeared 
five years before that. It is the first 
plagiarism I have detected in our 
pages, but, of course, there may be 
others. I made the discovery be- 
fore the magazine appeared, but 
just about twenty-four hours too 
late to “kill” the article. 


What Every 
Editor 
Knows. 


HILE I was still smarting over 

my stupidity, I picked up the 
October number of The Month, and 
the title of one article, “A Prince 
of Plagiarists,” fairly leaped at me 
from the cover. I got immense con- 
solation from that article. For it 
tells of a master plagiarist who 
wrote a whole book of bits and 
shreds and patches of other books 
in the face of a host of editors and 
critics, and went undetected. His 
own book (if you can call it his 
own) is a famous novel; the books 
from which he stole his material 
are amongst the best known in the 
world; and yet, in fifty years, no 
one discovered the trickery, until 
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Mr. W. K. Fleming recently pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Review of 
London the results of a still-hunt 
upon which he has been engaged 
for years. 

The book in question is John 
Inglesant, by John Henry Short- 
house. In its day it made a furore, 
and the discussion it aroused has 
never ceased. It was reviewed and 
discussed in every prominent Eng- 
lish magazine. It was attacked or 
defended by some of the best schol- 
ars in the English-speaking world. 
Amongst others, Canon Barry, Mon- 
signor Benson, Lord Acton, Father 
Martindale, read it, reread it, ana- 
lyzed it, and never detected that it 
is a patchwork of plagiarisms. But 
then neither did Edmund Gosse, or 
G. K. Chesterton, or Augustine Bir- 
rell, or John Morley, or any other 
of the critics and littérateurs who 
read all, and know all. In short, 
the author (or, must we now say, 


compiler) deceived his own father. 
Still more amazing is the fact that 


his “borrowings” were not only 
from obscure sources, such as a let- 
ter from George Giffard to Thomas 
Cromwell, the Diary of Thomas Ell- 
wood, Ward’s Life of Henry More, 
and other such rec- 
ondite works, but 
from Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes, 
Evelyn’s Diary, Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and 
Hobbes’s Leviathan. The list is a 
long one, and Mr. Fleming says he 
is by no means sure that it will not 
be longer. Shorthouse seems to 
have been as active as a pickpocket 
in a holiday crowd. Active and 
skillful as well, for to filch from 
Ranke and not to be caught by 
Lord Acton, is like lifting a watch 
from the pocket of the chief of de- 
tectives, and getting away with it. 


Wholesale 
Literary 
Theft. 
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John Inglesant, as most of our 
readers will remember, is libelous 
of Catholics. When protests were 
made by Catholics, Shorthouse 
wrote to his publisher, Macmillan, 
with lofty self-righteousness, “| 
never reason with Roman Cath- 
olics.” 

Perhaps we ought to be angry, or 
scandalized, or horrified, at the 
crime of Shorthouse. But as for 
me, I confess to a sneaking sort of 
delight in the knowledge that you 
can “fool all the critics,” if not “all 
the time,” at least for half a cen- 
tury. Since that is the case, who 
can blame a simple editor for not 
recognizing a plagiarism soon 
enough to snatch it from the press? 


-— 
—— 





T seems that newspapers must 
have no policy, and must eschew 
all effort to form public opinion. 
At least, such is the expressed idea 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. Recently, 
Sir Esme Howard, addressing the 
School of Journal- 
ism in the Missouri 
State University, 
told the students 
that, as journalists, 
they would “in- 
fluence, steer, perhaps mold, public 
opinion.” He said that “a great 
writer in the press can make and 
unmake governments, can turn the 
thoughts of man to peace and war, 
can alter the whole course of the 
policy of a nation.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle professes to 
consider this statement as “irony,” 
and hopes that “the young Missou- 
rians knew that Sir Esme was jok- 
ing.” 

Of course, the Eagle knows that 
Sir Esme was not joking. It is the 
Eagle’s joke to pretend that he was 
joking. And having had its little 


May News- 
papers Mold 
Public 
Opinion? 
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joke, the Eagle turns deadly seri- 
ous. “If there is one thing,” says 
the editor, “more than any other, 
that the school of journalism stu- 
dents need to be guarded against, it 
is the notion that newspaper work 
is opinion molding.” “The news- 
paper,” he explains, “is a composite 
photograph of what has transpired 
within twenty-four hours.” “It is 
the editor’s job to make the com- 
posite, giving due perspective values 
to all the features that come into it, 
big and little, avoiding bad focusing, 
foreshortening, and thin negatives.” 

The Eagle is talking nonsense. 
There is no newspaper editor in the 
world who refrains from comment- 
ing and philosophizing upon the 
news. To an observant eye, the edi- 
torial policy is evident even in the 
news columns. And it is profess- 
edly exposed on the editorial page. 
If editors have no business attempt- 
ing to mold public opinion, the edi- 
torial page should be abolished. 
That the Eagle, on its editorial page, 
should express sentiments that call 
for the abolishing of the editorial 
page, is perhaps the real joke. 


LMOST immediately after its 
editorial on Sir Esme’s “hu- 
mor,” the Eagle gives its views on 
Bob Ingersoll, apropos of a news 
item. A tablet was unveiled at In- 
gersoll’s old home recently. It con- 
tained the eulogy: 
“He knew no fear 
except the fear of 
doing wrong.” “A just tribute to a 
great man,” says the Eagle, and it 
speaks of the “warm humanitarian- 
ism of Ingersoll, his high ethical 
Standards,” and so on. Finally, the 
editor takes occasion to identify 
“narrowness” with “Fundamental- 
ism.” The policy of the Brooklyn 
Eagle in regard to orthodox Chris- 
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tianity is quite patent from that 
editorial. And can the editor who 
wrote it sincerely disclaim any 
effort to influence public opinion? 
Perhaps so. It may be that he 
waits to see how public opinion 
stands, and then writes in accord 
with public opinion. In that case 
the reader gets new light upon 
the editor’s dictum that “if there is 
one thing more than another that 
students in journalism need to 
guard against, it is the notion that 
newspaper work is opinion mold- 
ing.” The student is to understand 
that writers must not mold public 
opinion. They must follow public 
opinion;—a _ sagacious idea, no 
doubt, but one that does not en- 
noble the concept of journalism. 


DUT perhaps the editor had an- 
other idea in his mind. Notice 
how he uses the terms of photog- 
raphy, “focusing,” “foreshorten- 
ing,” “thin negatives,” to express 
his thought. It may be that the 
Brooklyn Eagle is about to become 
a picture paper. Why not? Medill 
Patterson, of the Chicago Tribune 
(the “World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
as it admits itself to be), has in- 
vaded the New York field of “jour- 
nalism,” with a picture paper, The 
News. His immediate vast success 
dealt a staggering blow to Mr. 
Hearst, even though that redoubt- 
able champion of the higher and 
purer forms of literature had pooh- 
poohed the picture paper idea. 
Very soon the News had achieved 
a circulation of 400,000 copies 
daily. Hearst, to whom the suc- 
cess of the News was like a “sock 
on the jaw,” countered with his 
own picture paper. Then the 
battle began in earnest. It is more 
thrilling by far than the battle be- 
tween Dempsey and the Bull of the 
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Pampas. You may find it, round by 
round, in the Nation for October 
21st. Since THe CatHoLtic Worip 
is not a sports paper, we have not 
room for the grisly details. Suffice 
it to say that there are now three 
or more picture “tabloid” papers in 
New York and that the brilliant 
idea of presenting all the news in 
photographs has spread all over the 
country. 

The News now has a “regular 
daily circulation” (so we read) “of 
900,000 with an occasional break 
over the million mark.” The Mir- 
ror (Mr. Hearst’s) has reached 250,- 
000. The Graphic (edited by an- 
other famous litté- 
rateur, Mr. MacFad- 
den) has 97,000. 
That is to say, there 
are more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter of the “gum- 
chewers’ sheets” sold each day in 
this city. “Young Vanderbilt” 


Gum 
Chewers’ 
Delight. 


(again we read) has “started one in 
Florida and one in California.” Mr. 
McFadden plans picture papers for 
Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, though in all these 
cities there are already several pic- 


ture papers. The oldest and by all 
odds the most conservative Boston 
newspaper, the Advertiser (it was 
on Archbishop Williams’s breakfast 
table for fifty years), gave up the 
struggle for conservatism and be- 
came a “tabloid.” 

So perhaps the Brooklyn Eagle is 
getting ready for the inevitable 
transition from reading matter to 
pictures. That may be what the 
editor is insinuating by the words 
“focus” and “foreshorten” and 
“thin negative.” And that may be 
the reason why he insists that jour- 
nalists must not attempt to mold 
opinion. They must simply present 
events of the day in photographs 
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and let the reader do his own mold- 
ing. 

The outcome of the movement to 
eliminate reading will be interest- 
ing. Again and again we have 
heard that children do not read the 
old classics, because they can see 
them “on the screen.” Now that 
the Pathé Weekly, and similar la- 
bor-saving, mind-sparing devices 
are supplemented with papers in 
which you see but do not read the 
news, we shall doubtless give over 
the teaching of reading in the 
schools. Then, one by one, will 
come other inventions, to eliminate 
all mental occupation, and leave 
both children and adults free to see 
and hear and feel, but not to think. 
And so will perish finally what 
Lord Byron called “the curse of 
life, the demon,—thought.” 


<n 
— 





T last, one of the prominent ad- 
vocates of “Academic Free- 
dom” has come within hailing dis- 
tance of the real problem. Gener- 
ally they content themselves with 
vague phrases. They tell us that 
“students’ minds must be submitted 
to the beautiful experience of ex- 
posure to conflicting views,” or they 
indulge in some other rhetorical 
periphrasis. But, recently, Pres- 
ident Hopkins of Dartmouth, in a 
speech at Amherst (another of the 
colleges that is gallantly striving for 
supremacy in “liberal” education), 
declared that even “pernicious doc- 
trines” (the word is his) may be 
taught to college boys and girls, 
provided “like access be not denied 
to other points of view,” and pro- 
vided “that the mind of the student 
be stimulated to weigh these things 
for himself.” 
That statement is, in a way, eD- 
couraging. It shows that President 
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Hopkins is, at least, near enough to 
the problem to see it. Hitherto, it 
seemed that the ultra-liberals hadn’t 
the faintest suspicion that their 
program is a dan- 
gerous one. Now we 
have a plain state- 
ment. “Pernicious” 
doctrines, recognized 
as such by the fac- 
ulty, or by the administration, may 
be taught in a liberal college. Of 
course there is a proviso. The an- 
tidote must be available. A fellow 
must not be bitten by a rattlesnake 
unless he has a flask of whisky in 
his back pocket. As the boys in 
the army were told during the war, 
“if you will go to bad houses, don’t 
forget to take along the prophylac- 
tic.” 


The Right 
to Teach 
“Pernicious” 
Doctrines. 


HE precaution suggested by the 

president is not altogether re- 
assuring to us timid folk. He says 
the student must not be denied ac- 
cess to the point of view that op- 
poses the “pernicious” doctrine. It 
must not be “denied” him. But 
suppose he doesn’t want to be both- 
ered by the antidote. Suppose he 
hasn’t the time. He may see both 
sides of the question. But must he? 
For example: If, in biology, he fol- 
lows a course on materialistic evo- 
lution, must he take another course 
disproving materialistic evolution? 
If, in philosophy, he hears a denial 
of free will, must he balance up by 
hearing an affirmation of free will? 
If one of his professors slurs, let us 
say, the Bible, must he also find and 
listen to a professor who exalts the 
Bible? If, while attending a class 
on—for example—medieval history, 
he constantly hears insinuations 
and allegations against Catholicism, 
is he bound by the requirements 
for his degree, to follow also a class 
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in which Catholicism is constantly 
defended? 

That idea has ramifications. It 
suggests possible modification of all 
college curricula. Why couldn’t 
there be a rule that all who attend 
courses at a liberal college, should 
also attend counter-courses at a 
conservative college? 
If it is wrong to have 
only the conserva- 
tive view, why isn’t 
it wrong to have 
only the liberal view? If a boy goes 
to Columbia (here in New York), 
why shouldn’t he be required also 
to attend Fordham? If he attends 
Yale, why shouldn’t he be required 
also to attend Holy Cross, let us say, 
month and month about, or year 
and year about? Or if that is a 
clumsy plan, if it be awkward or 
impossible for a boy to go to two 
colleges, why not provide him with 
two opposing faculties in the one 
college? Why not invite a dozen or 
a score of Jesuits to teach at Co- 
lumbia or Yale? Truly, the idea is 
fascinating. The best university, 
according to this plan, would be 
one in which teachers of equal 
power, equal persuasiveness, equal 
eloquence, equally engaging per- 
sonality, should alternately, and for 
equal periods, teach the students 
“Yes” and “No” on the same sub- 
jects. An interesting program in- 
deed, but is it education? 


A New 
Idea of a 
University. 


ET us not forget: President Hop- 
kins insists that the student’s 


mind should be _ stimulated to 
“weigh these things for himself.” 
But really, have they at Dartmouth 
and Amherst and all the liberal col- 
leges, students who can weigh op- 
posing doctrines and discover the 
truth in matters upon which their 
professors disagree? Then I have 
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still another suggestion. Why not 
put those students in the chair and 
the professors on the benches? 
The more we consider the Hopkins 

plan, the more be- 
“Turn About” guiling it becomes. 
in the Perhaps the ideal 
Class Room. university after all 

is one in which 
sometimes the professors. shall 
teach the students, and then the 
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students shall teach professors, 
Why have we not thought of this 
before? Why are there so many 
conflicting views amongst the great 
teachers of youth, when youth can 
“weigh these things for itself” and 
set the teachers right? But (some 


one is always taking the joy out of 
life) perhaps the real truth is that 
the Hopkins plan won’t work. Per- 
haps, after all, it is only nonsense. 





rn OO he eS ae “we 


Recent 


A FrencH DIPLOMAT AND AN AMER- 
ICAN PRESIDENT PLEAD FOR 
RELIGION. 


ADDRESSING a non-religious audi- 
ence in London recently, Paul 
Claudel, the famous French poet 
and diplomat, made an unexpected 
profession of his religious faith. “I 
know,” he said, “that in England 
it is considered very bad form to 
talk religion except in places con- 
secrated to it. But you asked me 
to speak of the poet Paul Claudel, 
and I could not do so without dwell- 
ing on his Catholicism.” After a 


period devoted to realism, positiv- 
ism, materialism, and pessimism, 
the day came, said Claudel, when 


he found the “good news” of reli- 
gion. Subsequently, during his 
long years of solitude in the Far 
East, he had come to see that God 
was not the jealous master of a 
little flock of the elect and the in- 
itiated ones, but the creator of 
heaven and earth; that all His 
works are good; and that nothing in 
them requires altering. So it hap- 
pened that religion came to be the 
inspiration of his poetry. 

About the same time that Clau- 
del, in London, was explaining that 
good literature derives its inspira- 
tion from religion, President Cool- 
idge, in a remarkable address deliv- 
ered before the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Wash- 
ington, was emphasizing the fact 
that good government depends upon 
religious and moral convictions 
among the people. A Catholic 
Seated among the President’s audi- 
ence on that occasion would have 


Events. 


felt perfectly at home. For he 
would almost have seemed to be 
listening to a Catholic speaker ex- 
pounding the principles of Cath- 
olic philosophy. Among the note- 
worthy statements contained in the 
President’s address were the fol- 
lowing: “The mere sharpening of 
the wits, the bare training of the 
intellect, the naked acquisition of 
science, while they increase the 
power for good, likewise increase 
the power for evil. An intellectual 
growth will only add to our confu- 
sion, unless it is accompanied by a 
moral growth. I do not know of 
any source of moral power other 
than that which comes from reli- 
gion. . . . The righteous authority 
of the law depends for its sanction 
upon its harmony with the right- 
eous authority of the Almighty. If 
this faith is set aside, the founda- 
tions of our institutions fall, the 
citizen is deposed from the high 
estate which he holds as amenable 
to a universal conscience, society 
reverts to a system of class and 
caste, and the government, instead 
of being imposed by reason from 
within, is imposed by force from 
without. Freedom and democracy 
would give way to despotism and 
slavery. I do not know of any ade- 
quate support for our form of gov- 
ernment except that which comes 
from religion.” 


ip 
-_ 





BENEDICTINES TO FOSTER THE CaTH- 
oLic UNION. 


One hundred and ten Benedictine 
Abbots assembled in conference 
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in Rome during the month of Octo- 
ber heard the Abbot Primate of the 
Order, by order of the Holy Father, 
recommend the work of the Cath- 
olic Union to the Benedictines 
throughout the world. Abbots 
were present from almost every 
country of the world, including all 
the Abbots of Benedictine Houses 
in America, with the exception of 
Belmont Abbey, N. C., whose head 
was unable to attend. The Abbot 
Primate had several conferences 
with the Holy Father regarding the 
work of the Catholic Union, a so- 
ciety that was organized to promote 
the return to Holy Church of the 
separated brethren of the Near 
East and that is enlisting the aid of 
Catholics in all parts of Europe and 
America in its reunion projects. 
His Holiness has, on several occa- 
sions, expressed his interest in the 
Catholic Union to the Abbot Pri- 
mate, to its founder, Rev. Augus- 
tine Count Galen, O.S.B., and to sev- 
eral members of the Sacred College 
who have taken active personal in- 
terest in its affairs. 

The Abbot Primate explained to 
the heads of the various Benedic- 
tine monasteries of Europe and 
America the great interest which 
the Holy Father has been taking in 
the Catholic Union and of his de- 
sire that they should do their ut- 
most to assist the organization in 
its work of raising money for the 
Russian Seminary in Rome, for a 
preparatory seminary for Russian 
youths, and for other institutes 
which are studying reunion prob- 
lems and trying to carry on this 
cause. The Benedictine Order has 
organized a monastery in Belgium 
to receive students who are to spe- 
cialize in the study of the Oriental 
Rites and of questions which sepa- 
rate Orthodoxy from Catholicism. 


RECENT EVENTS 


Father Galen will return to the 
United States early in November to 
extend the Catholic Union’s work, 
which is daily receiving the com- 
mendations of individual members 
of the hierarchy. 


- 
> 





Escape OF CAPTURED MISSIONARIES. 


ONLY a day or so after receipt of 
the alarming news that Father 
Thomas O’Melia and Father Otto 
A. Rauschenbach, Maryknoll mis- 
sioners in China, had been captured 
by Chinese bandits, came the joyful 
tidings of their escape. 

The two priests were stationed 
at the Maryknoll mission at Kong- 
moon on St. John’s Island. Bandits 
recently swooped down on the vil- 
lage, and their chief demanded a 
large sum of money and a quantity 
of goods from the villagers. The 


terrified people, knowing the ven- 


geance that would follow refusal of 
the demands, appealed to the mis- 
sionaries, and Fathers O’Melia and 
Rauschenbach agreed to act as 
mediators. 

A meeting with the bandit chief 
was arranged. When the priests 
advanced to parley with him, the 
bandits surrounded them and they 
were taken away as hostages. The 
chief declared they would be held 
until the villagers assembled the 
money and the goods demanded. 

For six days the priests were kept 
in an isolated spot closely guarded. 
On the sixth night, while the guard 
slept, they stole from the camp and 
succeeded in reaching the coast. 
They saw a vessel off the shore and 
swam to it. Helped aboard, they 
discovered it was a Chinese gunboat 
which, at the request of the Ameri- 
can Legation at Peking, had been 
sent to hunt for them. 





RECENT EVENTS 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
TABASCO. 


ENFORCEMENT Of legislation, which 
for sometime has been on the stat- 
ute books of the Mexican State of 
Tabasco, forbidding all ministers of 
religion to exercise their priestly 
functions unless they are married, 
was denounced recently by the Most 
Rev. Joseph Mora y del Rio, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico. The law, the 
Archbishop said, is “contrary to the 
freedom of the Church and ecclesi- 
astical laws and we energetically 
protest. No Catholic bishop or priest 
could heed such an absurd law.” 

Following the Archbishop’s state- 
ment, it was reported that the Fed- 
eral Government had intervened to 
prevent enforcement of the anti-re- 
ligious law in Tabasco and had di- 
rected the Governor of that State to 
release five priests arrested for re- 
fusal to marry in compliance with 
the law. 

There are approximately 180,000 
Christians in the State of Tabasco, 
but on account of the machinations 
of the anti-Catholic government 
these people are almost totally de- 
prived of the ministrations of reli- 
gion. The Archbishop has been 
driven from his see. The historic 
three hundred-year-old cathedral at 
San Juan Bautista, on the site 
where Cortez first set foot on Mexi- 
can soil, has been closed, as have 
all other churches and chapels in 
Tabasco. 

An investigation of conditions 
there several months ago revealed 
that only a few priests remained in 
the State, and they were virtually 
living in hiding. Celebration of 
Mass is prohibited, and priests are 
not permitted to administer any of 
the sacraments or officiate at wed- 
dings publicly. The result is that 
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marriages are being dispensed with, 
children are not baptized and grow 
up without instruction in religion 
or moral laws. There is not a single 
Catholic school remaining in the en- 
tire diocese. 

The Governor of Tabasco is one 
of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the so-called Schismatic Church 
of Mexico, the pseudo-religious or- 
ganization set up by the Radicals 
for the purpose of creating dissen- 
sion among the Catholic popula- 
tion. Some of the churches taken 
over from the Catholic Church in 
Tabasco have been turned over to 
the “Cismaticos.” An unfortunate 
ex-priest, named Perez, who, after 
several periods of confinement in 
an asylum for the insane, was se- 
lected by the government to lead 
the “Cismaticos,” is the only man 
in that movement who has received 
valid ordination. By various and 
devious means, however, the gov- 
ernment manages to _ supply 
“priests” for parishes in the rural 
districts, where they work great 
damage to the religion of the un- 
educated and childlike natives. 


<i 
a 





LITHUANIA SELECTS CATHOLIC PRE- 
LATE AS MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


Mser. M. Reinys, former Profes- 
sor at the University of Kaunas, 
member of the Christian-Democrat 
Party, and one of the most eminent 
leaders of the Catholic movement in 
Lithuania, was given the portfolio 
of foreign affairs as a result of the 
recent cabinet change. 

This change of cabinet, which 
was not a crisis but rather a mere 
shifting of portfolios, resulted in a 
strengthening of the Christian- 
Democrat position. 
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The new Foreign Minister was 
born in 1884. After graduating 
from the Gymnasium of Kaunas he 
studied at the Theological Seminary 
of Vilna and then attended the 
Ecclesiastical Academy in _ St. 
Petersburg. He later won a degree 
in philosophy at the University of 
Louvain and completed his study of 
apologetics at Strasbourg. 

After his ordination in 1907 he 
served for a period as vicar of the 
Church of St. John in Vilna and 
was then successively teacher in 
the Gymnasium, instructor at the 
Seminary, and finally Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of 
Kaunas. 

The Lithuanians are very anxious 
to see harmony reéstablished in the 
relations between their country and 
the Holy See, and while recent 
events in politics have been fol- 
lowed with much interest, a great 
and natural curiosity prevails in 
regard to the attitude of the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


——— — — --——--—- 


MEXxIcAN HIERARCHY TO CONDUCT 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST ANTI-RE- 
LIGIOUS LEGISLATION. 


Tue Archbishop of Mexico has 
called upon all Catholic groups and 
organizations to attend a National 
Catechistic Congress, to be held 
from December 8th to 12th for the 
purpose of organizing the advance 
guard of the Mexican Catholic 
Youth. 

This is in line with the statement 
given out recently by the Arch- 
bishop to a Mexican paper follow- 
ing a meeting of the hierarchy. The 
statement is, in part, as follows: 

“The laws which oppose the nat- 
ural rights of Catholics, those 
which destroy marriage through 
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the medium of divorce, those 
which deprive fathers of the right 
to give their children a Christian 
education, those which prevent 
freedom of worship, will be op- 
posed by the national hierarchy. 
Methods similar to those adopted 
by the Cardinals and Archbishops 
of France will be followed for this 
campaign. Active propaganda will 
be carried on by means of Pastoral 
Letters, tracts, and lectures; peti- 
tions will be addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies; popular 
manifestations will be organized; 
and all possible efforts will be made 
to convince the Executive, Federal 
and local authorities of the justice 
of a constitutional and legislative 
reform. Catholic groups are in 
process of organization and a na- 
tional action against lay legislation 
will soon begin.” 


in 
> 





RiGHt Rev. JOHN P. CARROLL. 


Wirth deep regret we record the 
death of the Right Rev. John P. 
Carroll, Bishop of Helena, at Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, on Wednesday, 
November 4th. 

Bishop Carroll was born in Du- 
buque, Iowa, February 22, 1864, the 


son of Martin and Catherine 
(O’Farrell) Carroll. His early edu- 
cation was received in St. Raphael’s 
Parochial School, Dubuque. Later 
he studied at St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, completing his studies 
there in 1883. He then entered the 
Grand Seminary at Montreal, 
Canada. He was graduated from 
that institution and ordained to the 
priesthood July 7, 1889. 

After ordination the future 
Bishop returned to his native dio- 
cese, where he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy at St. 
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Joseph’s College. In 1894 he be- 
came president of that institution. 
The late Pope Leo XIII. made 
Father Carroll a Domestic Prelate 
in 1902. 

His elevation to the See of Helena 
came in September, 1904, and on 
December 21st of that year he was 
consecrated and installed in his 
cathedral city. Bishop Carroll be- 
came the second Bishop of Helena, 
succeeding the Right Rev. John P. 
Brondel, who died in 1903. 

Under Bishop Carroll’s guidance 
the See of Helena prospered. He 
built a magnificent new cathedral 
and was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Mount St. Charles 
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College. The diocese, according to 
the latest figures available, has a 
Catholic population of 63,596, 
served by 104 priests. 

The Bishop was a noted public 
speaker. One of his addresses 
which attracted widespread atten- 
tion was that on “The Church and 
State, Is There Any Conflict?” de- 
livered at the opening of the 1924 
convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women in St. Louis 
one year ago. Another notable ut- 


terance was his defense of the Cath- 
olic parochial school system at the 
Golden Jubilee Commencement ex- 
ercises of Columbia College, Du- 
buque, in 1923. 








Our Contributors. 


CurisTopHer R. STAPLETON (“Top 
o’ the Sky”) is head of the English 
Department, New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn; and author of 
Challenges, a volume of poems re- 
viewed in our issue of September, 
1923. 


Rev. ALBert R. Banpini (“Some- 
thing Easy to Believe”), pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Stockton, 
California, is a native of Florence, 
Italy. He came to the United 
States in 1907, at the invitation of 
Bishop McQuaid, to teach Latin and 
Greek in St. Andrew’s Preparatory 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. Since 
1914 he has resided in Cali- 
fornia. Father Bandini is one of 
In es- 


our regular contributors. 
says that sparkle with sprightly 
humor he conveys many a serious 
thought and scores many an excel- 
lent point. 


Marcaret Top Ritter (“Old- 
Fashioned Christmas Card’’) is the 
author of Mirrors, a volume of 
poems recently published by Mac- 
millan. She is a frequent contribu- 
tor to our pages. 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. (“An- 
thracite and Ethics”), is Professor 
of Moral Theology and Industrial 
Ethics at the Catholic University of 
America, and Director of the De- 
partment of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“For Value 
Received”), of Colorado Springs, 


Colorado, is a well-known magazine 
writer, and one of our regular con- 
tributors. 


GeorGe N. Snuster (“Newer 
Catholic Poets”), former head of 
the Department of English, Notre 
Dame University, is a member of 
the staff of The Commonweal. He 
has been a frequent contributor to 
THE CaTHOLIC WorLp, and is the 
author of several volumes of liter- 
ary criticism, notably English Lit- 
erature, 


Cuar_es E. Hopson (“Humors of 
the Arctic”) is not only one of the 
best known but also one of the earli- 
est of CaTHoLtic Wor.p contribu- 
tors. The first article of his in this 
magazine dealt with Jamaica and 
was published in the issue of Octo- 
ber, 1877; the latest, entitled 
“Christmas on Drift Ice,” appeared 
last December. In addition to the 
present article, we are glad to say 
there are others to come. 


Wititiam A. Drake (“To One 
Departed”) is the editor of the 
“Books Abroad” Department in 
Books, the literary supplement of 
the Sunday edition of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to our pages. 


PHetrmm Bawn (“The _ Great 
Echo”) is the nom de plume of the 
Irish writer whose story, “For God 
and St. Patrick,” in Tae CaTHOLIc 
Wor tp for March, 1925, called forth 
so much laudatory comment. A 
Presentation nun wrote from Ire- 
land: “I especially enjoyed ‘For 
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God and St. Patrick’ in the March 
issue. Up to that time, I was in- 


clined to believe you were pro- 
British, but since, I believe you are 
out for Truth independent of Na- 
tionality.” 


~ 


Rev. JAMES P. Conry, M.A. (“The 
Progress of Catholicity in Eng- 
land”), is a priest of Liverpool, 
England. In THe CatTHoLtic WorLD 
for October, 1921, he contributed a 
notable article on “Social Organiza- 
tion of Italian Catholics.” 


FrREDERICA EpmMuNps (“A Gada- 
rene Day”), of New York, is a 
teacher of English literature. This 
is her first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


JANE Eaan (“To Mary Immac- 
ulate”) is, in religion, Sister Jane 
Marie, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
This is her first contribution to 
THe CaTHOLIC Wor-p and the first 
piece of writing she has had pub- 
lished. 


LEONORA ARENT, PH.D. (“The 
Fight To-day”), of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, is the author of Electric Fran- 
chises in New York City, which she 
wrote as her doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University. Doctor 
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Arent has written previously for 
The Queen’s Work and The North 
Star Magazine. She is a new con- 
tributor to THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp. 


Mary BRENNAN (Mrs. C. H.) 
Ciapp (“Advent”), though a new 
contributor, is by no means a nov- 
ice at writing. She taught English 
at the University of North Dakota 
from 1904 to 1908, and has con- 
tributed stories and poems to Ex- 
tension, The Lyric West, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Donahoe’s 
Magazine, and numerous newspa- 
pers. Mrs. Clapp is the mother of 
seven children, but she also looks 
after an “adopted” family of twelve 
hundred, her husband being Pres- 
ident of the State University of 
Montana. 


VirGiIniA Taytor (Mrs. J. JETT) 
McCormick (“Negro Sketches”) is 
the President of the Poetry Society 
of Virginia. Her poems have ap- 
peared frequently in our pages. 
This is her first prose contribution. 


THEODORA F. MacManus (“Ron- 
deau de Noél’), another new con- 
tributor to THE CATHOLIC Wor~Lp, 
is a graduate of the College of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, in the 
class of 1924. 
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Material for a History of Pope Alex- 
ander VI., His Relatives and His 
Time. By Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Peter De Roo. New York: 
The Universal Knowledge Foun- 
dation. 5 vols. $13.00. 

These five volumes, aggregating 
nearly three thousand pages, give 
evidence in every chapter of the 
extraordinary industry and perse- 
verance of the author, but they will 
serve to deepen, rather than to re- 
lieve, the mystery of the Borgias. 
Whatever opinion one may have had 
regarding Alexander VI., it will come 
as a surprise to most readers to be 
told, without reservation or quali- 
fication, that “he has been a man 
of good moral character and an ex- 
cellent Pope” (I. 11); that “his 
whole life must have been one of 
exemplary purity” (V. 261); that 
“he was a model of devout Chris- 
tians, unostentatiously but pro- 
foundly pious” (V. 264); that “he 
was a man of meekness, patient 
with offenders, forgiving at the 
least sign of regret, and severe only 
with incorrigible and _ rebellious 
criminals” (V. 188); that “he was 
loved by all who knew him; by the 
Popes, the cardinals, the officials of 


the Roman court and by the com- 
mon people of the city” (II. 281). 
Though Mgr. De Roo believes he 
has found sufficient evidence to 
sustain these conclusions, it seems 
incredible, nevertheless, that a Pope 
of such nobility of character and 
such blameless life, could have 
been the victim of so much mis- 
representation during his lifetime 
and the subject of calumny ever 
since. Mgr. De Roo explains the 
enigma on the ground that there 
was systematic forgery (I. 153) or 
suppression of documents (I. 160) 
by the enemies of Alexander for the 
purpose of blackening his charac- 
ter. Not only was there systematic 
forgery, “but the literary produc- 
tions of Roderic de Borgia have 
nearly all been lost or wantonly de- 
stroyed by his enemies, who were 
not less interested in doing away 
with the monuments of his glorious 
deeds than in forging evidences of 
his pretended ignominies” (IL 
276). No specific explanation is 
offered and no direct testimony is 
presented to show why such crimes 
should have been perpetrated 
against a man who was so univer- 
sally loved, how so many spurious 
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documents could have come into ex- 
istence, or why the genuine rec- 
ords should have been destroyed. 
The assumption that the attacks 
on the character of Alexander VI. 
were due to the malice of his ene- 
mies, and had no foundation in fact, 
throws Mgr. De Roo’s entire narra- 
tive out of focus and perspective, 
and gives to every paragraph a tone 
of exaggeration and over-coloring 
which destroy the force and co- 
gency of his argument. Incidents 
of the most trivial character, such 
as that, “when eight years old the 
boy was often seen riding a pony 
through the streets of Xativa” CII. 
10) are told with the same serious- 
ness and in the same tone of un- 
bounded admiration as when de- 
scribing his undoubtedly great 
services as “protector of Europe” 
(V.). A striking example of the ex- 


aggerated eulogy in which the book 


abounds is the statement that “not 
only did Pope Alexander VI. con- 
tribute more than any other Pope 
to the number and usefulness of 
universities, but he also promoted 
humbler institutions of education” 
(IV. 459). This general statement 
rests on others equally exaggerated. 
“The University of Aberdeen owes 
its beginning to Pope Alexander 
VI.” (IV. 456). “The famous Uni- 
versity of Complutum or of Alcala 
de Henares owes to Pope Alexander 
VI. both its foundation and its en- 
dowment” (IV. 457). “The Univer- 
sity of Valencia, in Spain, was an- 
other creation of Alexander VI.” 
(IV. 458). Aberdeen, as a matter 
of fact was founded by William El- 
phinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
though the Bull of Foundation was 
procured through the efforts of 
King James IV. Alcala existed as 
a Studium Particulare before the 
time of Alexander VI. and was 
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merely converted into a Studium 
Generale on the petition of the 
famous Ximénez. In Valencia a 
similar transformation took place 
in a Studium which had existed 
since 1412. 

Few writers deny nowadays that 
Alexander VI. was a highly compe- 
tent administrator, that he was a 
man of great energy, zealous for 
orthodoxy, active in the promotion 
of good works, and even of neces- 
sary reforms in the Church. Mgr. 
De Roo gives a detailed and lauda- 
tory account of his public activi- 
ties, some of which are judged by 
rather unusual standards. Page af- 
ter page, throughout practically the 
entire description of Alexander’s 
life before he became Pope, is given 
over to an enumeration of the bene- 
fices he received. The frightful 
abuses connected with the traffic in 
benefices was one of the most glar- 
ing evils of the time, an evil which 
ecclesiastics and councils had at- 
tempted in vain toremedy. Yet not 
only are there no words of condem- 
nation for Alexander’s avarice and 
selfishness, but he is entirely ex- 
onerated, because “we should not 
wonder too much, if many benefices 
and valuable prelacies were lav- 
ished upon a few whose high ex- 
traction and extraordinary talents 
designated them for exalted posi- 
tions in the Church, or who were 
raised already to the cardinalitial 
dignity” (II. 15). 

The same spirit of complacency 
is exhibited by Mgr. De Roo in deal- 
ing with the evil of nepotism. In 
his eyes it becomes almost a vir- 
tue. “Nepotism seems to be an un- 
avoidable, if not a necessary evil; 
excused to a certain extent by the 
natural expectation of greater loy- 
alty and better service from per- 
sons connected by the strong ties 
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of blood with the superior” (V. 
111). Further palliation for Alex- 
ander’s unblushing promotion of 
the members of his family is found 
in the fact that “if Alexander was 
guilty of unduly favoring his rela- 
tives, he was not more so than the 
pontiffs who preceded and followed 
him.” The desire to save the char- 
acter of Alexander at any cost leads 
the author into the invidious posi- 
tion of denouncing the Roman no- 
bility as condottieri on one page 
(IV. 272), and praising the Pope 
because he employed them as con- 
dottieri, and “paying them well and 
promptly the price of their engage- 
ments” (IV. 277), a few pages fur- 
ther on. There may be reason to 
doubt whether Alexander procured 
his election to the papacy by sim- 
ony. Most modern writers, in- 
cluding Pastor, assert that he did, 
and that the sudden change in the 


voting during the conclave was due 
to the promises made to the cardi- 


nals by Borgia. Some stronger rea- 
son to explain the abandonment of 
the other candidates in favor of 
Borgia will be needed than that of- 
fered by Mgr. De Roo, namely, that 
when the others failed to gain two- 
thirds of the votes the cardinals 
held a most earnest deliberation, 
and “we feel inclined to presume 
that Ascanio (Sforza) may have 
spoken in favor of Cardinal de Bor- 
gia”! (II. 343.) Such a presump- 
tion is naive but it is hardly con- 
vincing. 

Mgr. De Roo rejects absolutely 
and without qualification all the 
charges of crime and immorality 
which have been brought against 
Alexander VI. Many of these accu- 
sations were, no doubt, malicious 
fabrications, but in the present 
work they are all rejected as lies 
and calumnies. Cesar, Lucrezia, 
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and the others, it is asserted, were 
not the children of the Pope but 
of a relative, and neither as Car- 
dinal nor Pope was there ever any- 
thing reprehensible in the conduct 
of Roderic de Borgia. These con- 
clusions are arrived at only by de- 
nouncing as forgeries all the docu- 
ments that contain evidence to the 
contrary. Much as it may be de- 
sired that the reputation of a man 
who held the exalted position of 
Supreme Pontiff should be com- 
pletely vindicated, a mere arbitrary 
denial of the evidence in the case 
will hardly be sufficient to afford 
proof of his innocence. 

Mgr. De Roo’s work shows him 
to be a sedulous investigator and 
an indefatigable collector. He has 
accumulated a great mass of docu- 
ments. Had his technique been 
made to conform to more judicious 
standards, and had his style been 
less obscure, his labors might have 
been more fruitful. P. J. H. 


What’s o’clock. By Amy Lowell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.25. 

A Selection from the Poems of 
Michael Field. Same Publisher. 
$1.75. 

It is not often that two so di- 
rectly contrasting books come to a 
reviewer's desk at the same time. 
What’s o’clock, whose title is bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare’s Richard 
I11., contains the poetic output of 
the last four years of Miss Lowell’s 
life, their prose monument being 
her life of Keats. The contents 
display the same characteristics 
which have hitherto prevented any 
work of hers from issuing stillborn 
from the press; whether that is the 
same thing as immortality, only the 
passing of much time can tell. The 
volume furnishes plenty of evidence 
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that Miss Lowell possessed a high 
degree of poetic insight; we have 
as a consequence much that can be 
described as the raw material of 
poetry, like unhewn marble or un- 
mixed pigments, arousing in us a 
desire to see the finished work, but 
which, tested even by unconven- 
tional standards, fails of accom- 
plishing poetry’s high business. 
That this failure was not for 
utter lack of capacity in expression 
is proved by many a line and 
stanza, which measure up to most 
exacting requirements. But for the 
most part the verses here collected 
reflect what seems to be the poet’s 
impatience with her muse. They 
are marked by a note of irritation 
with life and art, an impatience 
with convention, whether it profess 
to regulate conduct or meter; and 
even her admirers will agree that 
it was this strident note which to 
a large extent challenged attention 
for her verse. It is not only when 
she writes, with execrable taste, of 
“snivelling priests” and the “pruri- 
ence” of the Fathers of the Church, 
that we are made aware of an ill 
temper which has nothing in com- 
mon with poetic frenzy; it is appar- 
ent again and again when she is 
dealing with subjects not particu- 
larly calculated to arouse anyone’s 
ire, and it is most apparent when 
she has given Pegasus his head. 
Occasionally, however, she takes 
the reins in hand and his flight is 
high and resplendent, though it fail 
of the empyrean. Even when Miss 
Lowell sets out to show that she 
could an she would, she has her 
own ideas of riming, as when she 
couples “honour” with “Madonna.” 
And Michael Field? The name is 
unfamiliar to the generality of read- 
ers, but some—too few, perhaps, to 
be called a public—are aware that 


it was the pseudonym of two Eng- 
lishwomen, aunt and niece, Miss 
Katharine Bradley and Miss Edith 
Cooper, who as long ago as 1875 
began to publish verse which stirred 
the enthusiasm of Robert Brown- 
ing and which many, in the impos- 
sibility of defining poetry, have been 
satisfied to quote in illustration of 
its meaning. 

The selection made here by the 
editor, T. Sturge Moore, who like- 
wise supplies the preface, is drawn 
from their poetic dramas as well as 
from the collections of lyrics pub- 
lished at intervals under such titles 
as “Underneath the Bough,” “Wild 
Honey,” “Mystic Trees,” “Poems of 
Adoration,” “Dedication.” The 
editor has performed a difficult 
task creditably by choosing poems 
which are not only representative 
of their twin genius, but which 
show that genius in its versatility 
and growth. 

In all the abundance of their 
work there is never any doubt of 
the authenticity of their gift. They 
were content with old themes and 
old measures, contriving after the 
fashion of the greatest creative art- 
ists to weave them into new har- 
monies. They were dedicate to 
song in the days of their paganism 
as in the days of their faith; 
frankly naturalistic as that pagan- 
ism was, there was never a hint of 
the ricanement which frequently 
makes itself heard between Miss 
Lowell’s lines. When a chain of 
circumstances, whose links were 
certainly forged by God, led them 
into the Catholic Church, it was 
natural that the character of their 
poetry should undergo some 
change, if only that from singing of 
the love of Sappho they turned to 
sing of the love of God. Not all the 
poems of their Catholic period have 
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the technical perfection of their 
earlier work, but it was not for any 
impatience with the exactions of 
their craft. The greatness of the 
treasure they had found seems 
sometimes to have left them inartic- 
ulate, but on the other hand the 
exceptional quality of “Slowly we 
disarray” and “Gold is son of Zeus” 
only reaches its perfection in the 
matchless “Nimis honorati sunt” 
and “Qui Renovat Juventutem 
Meam.” B. M. K. 


Roman Converts. By Arnold Lunn. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ~ $3.50. 

Perhaps the chief feeling of 
many Catholic readers who peruse 
this volume will be acute annoy- 
ance, and they may be tempted to 
throw the book aside impatiently 
after tackling the preface and the 
opening essay in which Mr. Lunn 
states the problem, which, stripped 


of verbiage, seems to be Mr. Lunn’s 
inability to understand why intelli- 
gent men become and remain Cath- 


olics. However, it would be a pity 
that this should be the case, for 
there are some excellent things in 
the book, and it is regrettable if we 
cannot meet a not unfriendly out- 
sider at least in the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity and with patience for 
the inevitable divergences between 
his and our mental processes and 
reactions. Nor does the author 
need to play so much with that 
sadly abused term “invincible igno- 
rance”; Catholics do not—at least, 
they certainly should not—go about 
with their noses in the air, phari- 
saically superior to their non-Cath- 
olic fellows because of the non- 
Catholics’ “invincible ignorance.” 
Apparently Mr. Lunn makes the ini- 
tial mistake of supposing that Ca- 
tholicism claims to be an entirely 
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rationalistic system, “clear to the 
meanest intelligence,” if only men 
will accept the data of natural rea- 
son. This does not prevent the au- 
thor from convincing himself that 
“Roman Catholicism is _ incon- 
sistent with any rational theory of 
the universe.” Unfortunately, he 
has not pointed out among the 
bewildering variety of cosmogonies 
those which he considers rational 
theories of the universe. 

It is probably with the opening 
chapter, “The Problem Stated,” that 
most fault will be found. The 
presentation of the standard body 
of natural theology held and taught 
in the Church is pitifully inade- 
quate. ‘The only book exclusively 
devoted to this subject which the 
writer seems to have studied—the 
only one he quotes in this chapter 
or refers to in his bibliography—is 
the volume by Father Boedder in 
the Stonyhurst Series. Father 
Joyce’s more modern and adequate 
treatment of the subject in the same 
series was possibly not available at 
the time. Not once is one led to 
believe that there has been any 
reference to the great authorities of 
Catholic theology, the Fathers and 
the great Scholastics, or later the- 
ologians like Franzelin, De Maria, 
Pesch. A hasty and flippant para- 
graph on the notes of the Church 
does not even mention apostolicity! 
Perhaps to have done so would have 
invalidated Mr. Lunn’s diatribe 
against our intolerance in claiming 
the exclusive right to the term 
“Catholic.” His taking the very 
démodé “branch theory” for granted 
is a rather quaint and old-fashioned 
touch that carries one back from 
this age of agnosticism and Pyr- 
rhonic skepticism. After this the 
reader is not surprised to find that 
the presentation of the doctrine of 
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divine foreknowledge is a mere trav- 
esty, more worthy of the amateur 
controversialists of Hyde Park than 
of Mr. Lunn’s scholarly retirement 
in the Alps. The subject of infalli- 
bility is run through so rapidly that 
some dust may possibly be cast in 
the eyes of a careless reader. Much 
capital is made of the attempted so- 
lution of Scriptural difficulties con- 
tained in some of the footnotes to 
the Douay translation of the Bible; 
non-Catholics may imagine that 
they are reading an attack on some- 
thing that is binding as de fide on 
the consciences of Catholics. Mr. 
Lunn’s aversion to “pages of a 
priori reasoning” is perhaps the 
cause of his easy dismissal of phil- 
osophical and theological problems 
that have perplexed some of the 
greatest intellects in European his- 
tory. 

Having made these passing criti- 
cisms, one can give oneself to the 
more welcome task of praising some 
of the things in the book, for ex- 
ample, the sympathetic and gener- 
ous treatment of the great “Cardi- 
nal democrat” in the chapter on 
Manning. The vindication of the 
Cardinal’s consistency and disinter- 
estedness, as contrasted with the 
Machiavellian duplicity that has 
been attributed to him, is a noble 
piece of work, and one cannot with- 
hold admiration from the searching 
and masterly criticism of Lytton 
Strachey’s disingenuous portrait in 
Eminent Victorians. 

In dealing with that tortured 
soul, the late Father George Tyrrell, 
Mr. Lunn is equally felicitous. Logi- 
cally consistent, as well as fair- 
minded, in admitting the inevitable- 
ness of Rome’s treatment of the 
Modernists, the writer yet draws a 
poignantly human and touching 
picture of that unhappy man. With 
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regard to the famous Autobiogra- 
phy, the statement that “Tyrrell’s 
self-portrait is coloured by the 
mood of later years” is entirely in 
accord with the judgment of those 
who were Tyrrell’s friends and con- 
temporaries in the Society of Jesus. 
The contrast between Father Tyr- 
rell and the Abbé Loisy is very 
penetrating, and the estimate of the 
former as essentially a conservative 
at heart explains much of the per- 
sonal tragedy of George Tyrrell’s 
life and death. G. D. M. 


Poets and Pilgrims. By Katherine 
Brégy. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.90. 

Here is a book of prose criticism 
containing ten studies of poets and 
poetry, from fourteenth-century 
Geoffrey Chaucer to contemporary 
Paul Claudel. Thomas Lodge and 
his Rosalynde, The Tercentenary of 
Shakespeare, The Poetry of Christ- 
mas, interpretative appreciations of 
the poems of Ernest Dowson, Kath- 
arine Tynan, Father Tabb, Joyce 
Kilmer, and Louise Imogen Guiney 
—these are the themes of the in- 
tervening essays. And the re- 
viewer—having meditatively and 
luxuriously savored every page of 
this delightful collection of papers, 
and said heartfelt grace after so 
stimulating refection—hereby im- 
plores lector benevolus (or bene- 
vola, as the case may be!) to ap- 
ply without delay to the neighbor- 
hood bookseller for Poets and Pil- 
grims, so that he may be sure of 
securing a copy of the first edition, 
with the carefully chosen portraits 
of Claudel, Louise Guiney, Joyce 
Kilmer, and the lovely Kelmscott 
“Chaucer and the Birds.” 

For Miss Brégy is equipped 
with that irresistible combination: 
sound and disciplined scholarship 
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and an enchanting style. In this, 
as in that precious earlier volume, 
The Poets’ Chantry, she ranges 
widely and easily through the 
noblest verse of the last six cen- 
turies, preferring nearly always to 
treat of that poetry which is meant 
—like all the best poetry—not so 
much to be heard, as to be over- 
heard. It follows that her lonely 
candle has burned before many a 
neglected shrine. In this volume, 
for example, she writes with ex- 
quisite illumination of Father Tabb 
and Louise Guiney, as in the other 
she wrote, so unforgettably, of Wil- 
liam Habington and dear Gerard 
Hopkins. The “Ernest Dowson” es- 
say now reprinted is a little mira- 
cle of tenderness and understand- 
ing love. The image of a garden 
passing through the changes of “the 
changing year,” as a figure to ex- 
press development and transforma- 
tion in the art of Katharine Tynan, 
is beautifully sustained and illus- 
trated in the appreciation of that 
poet. And the sympathetic and 
searching analysis of the achieve- 
ment of “L. I. G.” is conducted with 
consummate critical skill. 

Poets and Pilgrims is character- 
ized throughout by that wise and 
often poignant clearness of vision, 
and that arresting individuality of 
phrase, which so endeared The 
Poets’ Chantry to sensitive readers. 
In these pages there is the same 
shrewd and wholesome good sense, 
the same deftness and wit, gravity, 
intensity, and direct truth of utter- 
ance; and all enshrined in a prose 
that is singularly pure, delicate, 
and subtle. Indeed, this writer has 
by passionate pains achieved a 
rare mastery over what “Q” once 
called, in his sprightly early man- 
ner, “that beautiful and dangerous 
beast, the English sentence.” While 
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these essays—so Gallic in their pre- 
cise and lucid discriminations—in- 
dicate perhaps a remote cousinhood 
with certain critical pages of Le- 
maitre, rather than any discipleship 
to Brunetiére or Faguet, Miss Brégy 
as critic is independent of acad- 
emies and eschews pigeonholes. No 
library dust has ever settled on her 
swiftly-moving pen, and her judg- 
ments are manifestly the fruit of a 
personal conviction and experience. 
In all her writing there is so much 
vividness, solidity, and color that it 
is clear she has never neglected lit- 
erature in favor of anything less 
absorbing than life itself. Among 
her contemporaries she is appar- 
ently without a rival as an expositor 
of the austerer Catholic romanti- 
cism in letters; and, regretfully to 
set a term to this incomplete enu- 
meration of her auctorial virtues, 
she has poured into the brackish 
main stream of contemporary 
American criticism a tiny but 
unique tributary of delicate spir- 
itual discernment, and of healing 
and enkindling reality. H. A. L. 


Saint Francois d’Assise. D’aprés les 
aquarelles de P. Subercaseaux 
Errazuriz, moine Bénédictin de 


Solesmes. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. Regular edition, cloth, 
$25.00; limited autograph edition, 
$200.00 in full French levant, 
$100.00 in half parchment. 
Johannes Jérgensen, who writes 
the introduction to this volume, 
says a self-evident truth when he 
remarks that there is probably no 
other life in history which lends it- 
self so well to popular interpreta- 
tion as the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Artists, poets, littérateurs, 
have vied with each other in paying 
tribute to that remarkable soul 
whose hold upon the minds of men 




















depends upon his approximation to 
the folly of the Cross. To achieve 
eminence, indeed preéminence, in a 
field already masterly entered by 
a Jorgensen, a Cuthbert, a Chester- 
ton, a Boutet de Monvel, makes 
spiritual demands which artistic 
skill alone cannot meet. It is pre- 
cisely a superb combination of 
both—magnificent technique and 
consummate spirituality—which 
commands the recognition of the 
world for this work of Dom Suber- 
caseaux. 

Pedro Subercaseaux Errazuriz, 
now at Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight, 
is the son of Ramén Subercaseaux, 
the present Chilean Ambassador to 
the Holy See, and is a grandnephew 
of Don Crescente Errazuriz, Arch- 
bishop of Santiago. Although born 
in Rome in 1880, during his father’s 
diplomatic residence abroad, he was 
brought up at Santiago, Chile. He 
is the fruit of that South American 
culture which is so Catholic and so 
little known in the northern part of 
the Western Hemisphere because of 
that. To perfect his technique, 
Subercaseaux went to Europe—to 
Berlin and to Paris and Rome. 
Having painted some of the chief 
historical events in Chile, he re- 
turned to Italy where he painted 
Pope Pius X. Then he went to 
Assisi. 

Assisi was the turning point of 
his career. The land of the Pove- 
rello consumed him heart and soul. 
The romance of the “little poor 
man” and his Lady Poverty capti- 
vated him. Thenceforth he was to 
live St. Francis over again, to learn 
his every thought, to make him live 
again, after seven centuries, in the 
world that needs him so. He be- 
came so conversant with the history 
and life of Francis’s time that no 
anachronisms appear in his work. 
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He utilized all his facility in paint- 
ing to give every shade needed for 
effect. More than all else he be- 
came adept at spiritual nuances 
which make St. Francis vital. 

The complete course of the life 
is covered in fifty paintings. As 
published, each plate is accom- 
panied by a paragraph of explana- 
tory text in French and English. 
The whole is as beautiful as the 
printing arts can make it. To 
choose the important paintings 
from the sequence is to hazard un- 
necessarily one’s critical judgment, 
although it is not too much to say 
that among the most impressive 
is that of the vocation, “First 
Thoughts of Lady Poverty,” and 
of the crowning gift, “The Stig- 
mata.” 

To one who has seen the origi- 
nals, a deep sense of gratitude 
springs forth to those who have 
made this publication possible, to 
Mr. Marshall Jones, to Mrs. Justine 
B. Ward, and Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
C. Cabot, but most of all to that su- 
preme artist who turned from the 
world of admirers that sought 
beauty in his work, and, by the 
magnificent gesture of his oblation 
at Solesmes, directed their eyes to 
Real Beauty, his fountain and 
source, and the Beloved of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. M,. T. M. 


The New Age of Faith. By John 
Langdon-Davies. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.50. 

This is a very interesting, well- 
written, and humorous book, con- 
taining a great deal with which we 
can heartily agree, especially the 
main thesis. It is perfectly true 
that, now that many persons have 
abandoned faith in the _ super- 
natural, often on the plea that they 
were not going to believe in any- 
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thing which they did not under- 
stand, they have—not that they un- 
derstand them, for most assuredly 
they do not—fallen down in wor- 
ship of anything and everything 
which is put before them by anyone 
purporting to speak in the name of 
science, even if in reality he be the 
rankest of charlatans. Stiggins was 
a blot on religion—is, for he still 
flourishes—and there are scientific 
Stigginses leading astray foolish 
women and men this day and every 
day. Such is the new age of faith, 
and we may leave it to the men of 
science to say whether the exchange 
of faith has done any good to any- 
body. 

Judging from the dirges sung in 
Daedalus, Icarus, and other books 
of the kind, men of science are now 
in deadly terror lest their Franken- 
stein should eat up not only them- 
selves but all civilization. With all 
this and with the writer’s plain 
speaking on the Nordic nonsense 
and the works of Messrs. Grant and 
Stoddard, we can fully agree, but 
not altogether with the last or con- 
structive part of the book, which is 
marred by various things to which 
we must take exception. The idea 
that fossils were the relics of the 
Flood is so ancient that it should 
not have been introduced as an ex- 
ample of “Fundamentalist” thought 
without the obvious addendum that 
since the time of Stensen (a Cath- 
olic bishop, by the way) in the 
seventeenth century no one has en- 
tertained this absurd idea. There 
is plenty of evidence that the appen- 
dix vermiformis is not “absolutely 
without use.” A man can get on 
without it, but then he can get on 
without one of his kidneys or his 
colon. The parts relating to Pithe- 
canthropus and other so-called hu- 
man ancestors are much too 
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sketchy. There is absolutely no 
evidence whatever that St. Paul was 
an epileptic; the nature of his con- 
version, in spite of the arguments 
of certain materialists, is no proof 
of this. There is a bad misprint on 
page 216 which may mislead many 
—‘“Brachydactyly: or unusually 
short and stumpy figures” should 
be fingers. 

There ought to be a second edi- 
tion of this book, for it is so good 
that it could and should be im- 
proved in its latter portion, and 
when that second edition makes its 
appearance, by all means let it have 
an index. The absence of such a 
thing in such a book is almost 
criminal. B. C. A. W. 


American and British Literature since 
1890. By Carl and Mark Van 
Doren. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.50. 

Many readers may finish the 
three hundred pages of this book 
only to ask the question: Have the 
last thirty-five years been just like 
that? If they do, it is because they 
have neglected to study carefully 
the introduction, which declares 
that “stress has been laid upon the 
modern elements, whether ideas or 
forms, in recent literature.” 

The book endeavors to present 
the leading figures in American, 
English, and Irish literature since 
the year 1890, classifying them as 
poets, writers of fiction, dramatists, 
and essayists. It is eminently satis- 
factory in many respects, if one 
does not look for too much. Some 
readers would normally look for the 
name of Agnes Repplier in the 
American essay group. They would 
not find it; but they would discover 
the names of E. W. Howe and 
Henry L. Mencken. In the corre- 
sponding group of English writers 

















the name of Hilaire Belloc is miss- 
ing, but Lytton Strachey is on the 
roll, and so, indeed, is G. K. Ches- 
terton, as of course he should be. 

If we object a little to the norm 
of the authors’ selective process, we 
cannot decline to approve of the 
general excellence of the book it- 
self. The authors examine care- 
fully the chief ideas of most of the 
leading figures of the new age. Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, Robert 
Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Francis Thompson, Alfred Noyes, 
Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, Jo- 
seph Conrad, John Galsworthy; 
Shaw, Barrie, and Eugene O’Neill; 
John Muir, Henry Adams, and Max 
Beerbohm; these are but a few who 
engage the attention of the Van 
Dorens. A special section is devoted 
to Irish literature, in which Yeats, 
#, Padraic Colum, James Stephens, 
Dunsany, and Lady Gregory, are 
among those selected for critical 
treatment. 

Those who believe that the critics 
have applied the rule of exceptis 
excipiendis too rigidly will not be 
slow to admit that the appreciative 
etchings of the representatives of 
the newer school of writers are 
most vividly clear; for the authors 
of the volume have brought to their 
undertaking fine powers of analy- 
sis and a most admirable ability in 
interpreting the purpose and art of 
the writers selected for considera- 
tion. Even they who have not 
changed their gods of fiction, who 
once laughed joyously through the 
lucid sparkling of The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-box, or who pursued with 
eagerness the fortunes of The Vir- 
ginian, will readily concede that 
this work of criticism realizes the 
philosophy of its introduction. This 
is much, in truth. It is equally 
true, even if not so important, that 
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as a first-rate presentation of the 
manners and opinions of the new 
age this volume is unique. The 
Van Dorens are the first in the 
field; and their ability to perform 
their promise with a high distinc- 
tion is everywhere abundantly evi- 
dent. J. F. W. 


Social Pathology. By Stuart A. 
Queen, Ph.D., and Delbert M. 
Mann, A.M. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $3.50. 

Social Problems of Today. By 
Grove S. Dow. Same Publisher. 
$2.00. 

The first of these books, unlike 
many others in sociology, is a dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution to 
social service. It is unique in 
presentation and will prove to be 
of unusual interest and admirable 
service to teachers, students, and 
graduates alike. 

After presenting concrete cases, 
the authors discuss the problems 
arising out of the maladjustment 
with social environment. The most 
fundamental of the wrong social re- 
lations is found to be that of a 
family. Hence such evils as di- 
vorce, desertion, illegitimacy, pros- 
titution, etc., are considered. Next 
the economic problems which effect 
one of the most necessary duties of 
man, namely, that of making a liv- 
ing, are discussed, such as poverty, 
unemployment, child labor, ete. 
The third part is devoted to ques- 
tions in which physical health is 
involved and to evils that obstruct 
economic success. 

The diagnosis made and the 
remedies suggested may be said to 
be exceptionally correct and in ac- 
cord with sound ethics. The book 
is replete with interest. As usual, 
however, in modern books of soci- 
ology, religion remains in obscurity. 
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Social Problems of Today is 
hardly an improvement on similar 
books issued in the past. The au- 
thor has, indeed, made an effort to 
bring sociology down to the level of 
the senior student of the high 
school. But it may be questioned 
whether it is advisable or even 
possible to do so. This branch, like 
philosophy, should be taught in the 
upper classes of the college only. 
The problems of life cannot be suf- 
ficiently grasped except by maturer 
minds. 

The author, unfortunately, fails 
in some of his doctrines, as, for ex- 
ample, when on page 19 he ascribes 
the diversity of religious beliefs to 
the psychical effect of environment. 
His chapter on “Progress” can also 
be admitted only with considerable 
qualifications. The print and the 
illustrations are good. Pp. H. B. 


Pascal: Pensées sur la vérité de la 


Religion Chrétienne. By Jacques 

Chevalier. Paris: Victor Lecof- 

fre. 2 vols. 20fr. 
Le Génie de Pascal. 

Brunschvicg. Paris: 

Hachette. 

It must needs be a bold man who 
attempts a commentary on the 
Pensées of Pascal. A comment 
upon an epigram should itself be 
an epigram. And if the second 
epigram be not keener, and wiser, 
and deeper than the first, why 
write it? But M. Jacques Cheva- 
lier has attempted not exactly a 
commentary upon the Pensées, but 
a series of suggestions concerning 
the plan of apologetic that he thinks 
the great master Pascal had in 
mind. The more strictly he con- 
fines himself to that purpose, the 
better he succeeds. When he phi- 
losophizes upon the philosophy, 
when he comments upon the epi- 


By Léon 
Librairie 
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grams, it must be confessed that 
sometimes his sentences seem 
banal. Perhaps any sentences would 
seem banal under similar circum- 
stances. The “reflections” upon 
the text printed in some editions of 
The Imitation of Christ, are an- 
other instance of the infelicity of 
trying to make clearer the thought 
of an author who is clarity itself. 

To give one illustration from M. 
Chevalier upon the Pensées: “There 
are fewer that study man than that 
study geometry,” says Pascal. “Men 
remain ignorant of themselves in 
order to be happy!” Chevalier 
adds: “To be ignorant of oneself 
according to the world; to know 
oneself according to God—that is 
the most useful, but the rarest of 
sciences,”—a clumsy addition to a 
clever expression. 

Or again: Pascal says, “The eter- 
nal silence of the infinite spaces 
appals me.” Chevalier follows that 
marvelous “last line” with a “there- 
fore” which runs to fourteen lines 
of fine print, didactic, hortatory, ex- 
planatory. 

But to be quite fair, the attempt 
to give the plan that was in Pascal’s 
mind is worthy. Most of us, how- 
ever, don’t care what his plan was. 
The Pensées are sufficient as they 
stand. One swift shaft that reaches 
the heart is better than a battery of 
guns that only make a noise. 

Le Génie de Pascal is different— 
not comment, not epigrammatic 
competition, but a series of dis- 
courses upon Pascal the scholar, 
Pascal the geometer, Pascal and 
Port Royal, the religious experience 
of Pascal, and the solitude of Pas- 
cal. These are immensely helpful. 
Comparatively few, perhaps, will 
read—and understand—the earlier 
chapters on Pascal’s genius for 
mathematical studies, but all 

















thoughtful people, all who seek 
light for the mind and warmth for 
the heart will highly appreciate the 
latter chapters of the excellent little 
volume. True, the author is a bit 
too favorable to Pascal in his judg- 
ment of the merits of Les Lettres 
Provinciales, but a writer may per- 
haps be forgiven for being too 
enthusiastic a supporter of all 
the ideas of his hero, when his 
hero is really a man of stupendous 
genius. 

Incidentally, it may be well to 
note that Pascal himself was not so 
anxious to produce a “system” of 
thought, as M. Chevalier seems to 
think. For, says Pascal, “Men make 
an idol even of truth itself.” And, 
comments M. Brunschvicg, “Men 
have dreamed of forging a chain of 
reasoning which would give theol- 
ogy the form of a rational science.” 
It must be admitted that in the 
Pensées there is abundant reason 
for thinking that such a commen- 
tary would not be displeasing to 
Pascal. 


A Random Record of Travel During 
Fifty Years. By William Dudley 
Foulke, LL.D. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50. 
This is a “meaty” book. In one 

aspect, an old-fashioned travel 

book, on the other hand it has the 
advantage of giving us views of the 
world and life at once at long dis- 
tance and at short; what was seen 
yesterday is seen again in the light 
of to-day. A record of this kind, 
written in polished English, 
warmed by a wholesome humor, is 

a pleasure to read. The book takes 

us through many lands, from Spain 

to Italy, from the North of Russia 
and Poland to the tropics of Japan 
and India, Cuba and Mexico. 

The pictures of pre-war condi- 
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tions in Russia and Poland are 
graphic and authentic; but I did not 
find myself altogether agreeing 
with the author’s impressions of 
Mexican mountain scenery. True, 
the expansiveness of the scenery of 
the Mexican plateau produces an ef- 
fect quite different from that of the 
Alps; but not even in the snow- 
capped heights of Switzerland nor 
among the granite splendors of the 
Polish Tatras was I more deeply 
moved than by the sight of the sil- 
ver ranges that break to the crests 
of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl. 
The illustrations of this volume add 
much to its attractiveness. The 
work, on the whole, is one of dis- 
tinction and charm, a volume that 
anyone who enjoys solid comfort 
in books, rather than the race of 


exciting pages, will thoroughly 
relish. Cc. P: 
Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc. New 


York: Robert H. McBride & Co. 

$2.50. 

This is a light yarn, in a way; 
but, like all true comedy, it has its 
deep, indeed its profound under- 
current of thought. Bright, clever, 
stimulating, all these adjectives 
may be applied to it. Clever it cer- 
tainly is. The author does the un- 
believable thing—takes one of the 
most threadbare and hackneyed of 
themes, the loss of a man’s identity, 
and turns out something so refresh- 
ing, so fascinating, that one feels as 
if a new continent of thought and 
of humor had been discovered. 

Mr. Petre loses his identity; but 
his adventures, while he undergoes 
all the miseries of not knowing who 
he is, are a complete, and a perfect, 
topsy-turvying of the ordinary. The 
poor fellow’s bewildering chagrin 
at finding himself taken for the 
world’s richest man, and at behold- 
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ing wealth piling on top of him day 
after day until he is almost crazy 
with money—this is real comedy. 
And it is satire, too, deliciously ur- 
bane and sharp only in its second- 
ary thrusts. The delight of the 
book is richly enhanced by the pic- 
tures contributed by Chesterton. 
Here is a Chesterbelloc of the rarest 
vintage. I recommend it heartily. 
Cc. P. 


Huling’s Quest. By McCready Hus- 
ton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Mr. Huston, one of the lecturers 
in the School of Journalism at 
Notre Dame University, takes for 
his theme in this his first novel the 
old but ever new story of the con- 
flict between ideals and what has 
come to be called “commercialism.” 
His hero, Huling, is an architect, a 
man who, with sensitive soul and 
rich endowment of creative power, 
finds himself up against the sordid 
and materialistic twentieth-century 
spirit of “go getting.” What shall 
be the outcome? The problem is of 
perennial interest, because, some- 
time or other, every man of char- 
acter faces it. 

It would be giving Mr. Huston’s 
story away to tell outright what is 
the end of Huling’s quest. But this 
can be said, that the history of his 
hero is set down in a manner that 
holds interest from the beginning; 
which is but another way of saying 
that the author knows how to write 
a story. Indeed, Huling’s Quest 
does not read like a first novel at 
all. The practiced hand of an ex- 
perienced literary craftsman is ev- 
ident at every turn. There is an 
urbanity, and at the same time a 
compactness and precision, to Mr. 
Huston’s style that are scarcely 
short of delightful in this day of 
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tons and tidal waves of carelessly 
written books. His characterizations, 
too, are excellent; there is little of 
the mere novelist’s puppeting in his 
pages, and much of vivid, breathing 
life. Above all, Mr. Huston knows 
his age; he understands the youth 
of this day, its problems and its 
aspirations, as do very few of the 
romancers who set themselves up 
as spokesmen for the times. If, 
finally, he does not pretend to solve 
all the problems of the time in his 
pages, at least he is honest and 
without pretense. Cc. P. 


The Thinking Man. By Frederick 
Macdonnell, S.J. Baltimore: The 
John Murphy Co. $1.75. 


A series of talks on the funda- 
mentals of the Catholic religion are 
here presented with simple argu- 
ment, abundant illustration, and in 
an attractive style. Originally given 
to young men in private confer- 


ence, they are here offered in a 
form that should win and hold a 
larger audience. To meet the big- 
otry and the abysmal ignorance of 
Catholic doctrine, that is prevalent 
in some parts of this country, the 
author appeals eloquently for fair 
play and the study of both sides of 
the religious question. By repeated 
reference to the text of the Declara- 
tion of Independence (printed as an 
appendix to the volume) and its 
exegesis in a sense quite in har- 
mony with Catholic principles, the 
writer not only stimulates our pa- 
triotism but also awakens the in- 
terest of those who yet retain a re- 
spect for the ideals of the founders 
of our land. 

In all it is a book that may be 
placed in the hands of the non- 
Catholic and read with profit by 
those who think within the Church. 

A. V. B 
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Japan’s Martyr Church. By Sister 
Mary Bernard. Exeter: Catholic 
Records Press. 4s. 

There is no more romantic por- 
tion of the Church’s history than 
that connected with Japan. This 
island kingdom and its wonderful 
people have always fascinated the 
imaginations of Westerners. Fran- 
cis Xavier, seeking for more worlds 
to conquer for Christ, turned to it 
eagerly. His successors, only less 
than his gigantic stature, followed 
up his beginnings with marvelous 
zeal and patience. The Church 
grew wonderfully. 

And then came persecution. Tens 
of thousands gave up their lives un- 
der the most horrible tortures. Even 
the Roman persecutions pale before 
the ferocity and the success of these 
latter-day Neros. Every priest 
died. The shepherdless remnant 


was systematically cut off from all 
communication with the outside 


world. 

Yet the culminating romance is 
that when Catholic missionaries 
once again gained entrance to Ja- 
pan, they found whole villages had 
kept the Catholic teaching through 
lay catechists. The terrible thor- 
oughness of the persecutors had 
been matched by an equal persist- 
ence. Now in this twentieth cen- 
tury there seems to be beginning a 
“second spring” for the Church in 
Japan, and last century there began 
a “second spring” for the Church in 
that other island kingdom where 
she had been nearly exterminated. 

Sister Mary Bernard, of the Bar 
Convent, York, gives us a sympa- 
thetic and understanding narrative 
of the Church in Japan. There, in 
the North of England, she has lived 
in intimate association with the 
memories of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom. In her own convent is a 
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hiding hole, where priests once 
crept in danger of their lives. Rev- 
erently preserved through all these 
generations, are numerous relics of 
the men and women who gave their 
lives in England, as their brown 
brothers gave theirs in Japan. And 
doubtless because of this kinship in 
suffering, Sister Mary Bernard’s 
tribute to the bravery of the Church 
in Japan is all the more vivid, and 
her outlook on the future all the 
more optimistic. We can all profit 
by this little book. It will stiffen 
our own fiber against the enervating 
influences of prosperity to know 
what others have had to suffer, and 
it will make us appreciate more 
thoroughly this pearl of great price, 
our Faith. J. E. R. 


Candlelight Attic. By Cecily Hal- 
lack. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.25. 

In this most attractively bound 
little volume the author of Beard- 
less Counsellors has left the field 
which in her earlier book she tilled 
with such-conspicuous success, and 
has taken her plowshare into what 
we have come to regard as the de- 
mesne of Enid Dinnis. The result 
is certainly not failure, but neither 
is it complete success. In the first 
place Miss Dinnis knows the secret 
of handling that dangerous ingre- 
dient, fantasy, knows how to mix it 
with reality and plausibility in such 
proportions as to compel us to con- 
viction. Her fairy tales, we feel, 
are too good not to be true. Yet 
here is Miss Hallack, assuring us at 
the threshold of her Attic that her 
tales are true, that she has “heard 
them all at first hand from the lips 
of the people to whom they hap- 
pened,” and we can only feel that 
what she calls “the pretty ways of 
Providence,” the world calls coin- 
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cidence, and by her own declaration 
her message is to the world, the 
world that is a-cold. 

A book by Cecily Hallack would 
naturally not be entirely lacking in 
the qualities whose abundance in 
Beardless Counsellors set that work 
forever apart from the milksop sen- 
timentality of much religious fic- 
tion. That book had stamina, and 
backbone, and personality, and the 
sooner Miss Hallack gives us an- 
other like it the better for us all. 

B. M. K. 


La Perse Antique et la Civilisation 
Iranienne. By Clément Huart. 
Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 
20 fr. 

In the compass of something like 
three hundred pages Clément Hu- 
art, the illustrious Orientalist, 


gives us an up-to-date and scholarly 
account of ancient Persia and her 
civilizing influence over the peoples 


of the Near East. As a matter of 
fact, La Perse Antique is destined to 
fill a lacuna in the bibliography of 
ancient Iran. Hitherto the student 
of that history has had to delve into 
the more general works on that 
country in order to get at the ma- 
terial which is so succinctly but 
ably interpreted in this book. 

While in no way assuming to 
give a detailed and complete de- 
scription of the land of the Persian 
and Mede, there are chapters, like 
those on Art under the Achzeme- 
nians, Persia under Hellenic influ- 
ence, Organization of Persia under 
the Sassanians, Religion under the 
Sassanians, and the Origins of the 
Iranian Epic, which never fail to 
give the reader an insight into the 
cultural, religious, and political 
backgrounds of that country. 

It should be borne in mind that 
this book is written as part of a 
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series of studies under the name of 
“Evolution de l’Humanité,” and as 
such it fully carries out the idea of 
the promoters in as much as it 
gives the student a bird’s-eye view 
of the subject it covers. 

There are about forty illustra- 
tions representing different phases 
of ancient Persian life and ruins 
copied from the latest finds of ex- 
cavators. G. 0. 


Children’s Books.—The Little Great 
Lady (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.75) will certainly be ranked 
among the children’s classics. It is 
the story of Renée, a little Belgian 
girl, who passes, with the opening 
of the World War, and the invasion 
of Belgium by the Germans, from a 
life of luxury in her beautiful Cha- 
teau de Bricourt, where she is 
adored and spoiled by her father, 
and the entire household, to a hur- 
ried flight before the oncoming 
armies. After many adventures 
and much suffering, she becomes a 
refugee in England, and proves her- 
self a heroine, aiding in the arrest 
of a spy. The story is most appeal- 
ingly told, and in such simple lan- 
guage that it will capture the imag- 
ination and thrill the hearts of all 
young readers. 

Santa Claus and Puck, Titania 
and Little Red Riding Hood, Mother 
Goose and her gander, Mistress 
Mary “Q” Contrary, as the author 
quaintly calls her, in fact all of the 
loved people of the nursery rimes, 
and all the fairies we have ever 
known, are brought together in the 
whimsical, fanciful, and altogether 
fascinating tale of Santa Claus in 
Summer, by Compton Mackenzie 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co. $2.00). It is surprising that 
the author of Sinister Street, and 
other novels, could have spun this 
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tale for the little folk. It is as deli- 
cate as a gossamer web, full of hu- 
mor, and action, and with a very 
definite plot. A. H. Watson’s illus- 
trations add much to its charm. 
One of the stories of the Arabian 
Nights tells of a magic carpet which 
would waft the owner to the place 
of his dreams, and so, too, The 
Flying Carpet (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50) will bear 
the children to fairyland and the 
land of romance. Twenty-four 
justly celebrated British authors, 
most of whose work is written for 
the adult mind, have contributed to 
its contents stories and verse both 
grave and gay, elfin and human, 
and full of magic and common 
sense. Among the number, Thomas 
Hardy speaks in verse for the little 
terrier, “Wessex,” the guardian of 
the house; J. M. Barrie tells a de- 
lightful story, the subtitle of which 
is “an interlude for parents,” and 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton 
add some nonsense rimes. The 
book abounds in illustrations, many 
of them being in color and very 
beautiful.—The boys and girls who 
were interested readers of Fighting 
Westward and Where the Trail Di- 
vides, by Aline Havard, will be glad 
to leara that another volume of ad- 
ventures of Ruth Henry, her 
brother Dave, and their friend Dick 
Ernshawe, has recently appeared. 
The new book, Settlers in the Wil- 
derness (Scribner. $1.60) prom- 
ises to be just as entertaining and 
amusing as the two preceding vol- 
umes of the “Young Pioneer Series.” 
Miss Bancroft writes of The Gob- 
lins of Haubeck (New York: Robert 
M. McBride. $1.50), not the kind 
that “Little Orphan Annie” told 
about, not the kind who would, 
when you were naughty “. . . git 
you, ef you don’t watch out,” but 
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good little house goblins, who de- 
voted themselves to making the 
work light, polishing brass, sweep- 
ing floors, keeping the fires bright, 
and making life generally easy and 
happy for thé good people in whose 
houses they lived. Don’t you think 
the children will clamor to hear all 
about them? We do. 

The Trail of the Iroquois, by M. 
Bourchier Sanford (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.35) is a ro- 
mance of the pioneer days in Can- 
ada, well-written, interesting, and 
full of action. The author paints 
vivid pictures of the life led by the 
missionaries, and the early French 
settlers, their struggles with the In- 
dians, the massacres, and the mar- 
tyrdom of Fathers de Brébeuf and 
Lalement.—A successful effort. to 
make the children at home with the 
saints is the little book, All the Year 
Round, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.B. (Herder. 85 cents), which 
tells in rime the lives of twelve 
saints, one for each month of the 
year. Among them are many who 
are little known to the average 
Catholic child, and probably to its 
mother, and yet whose lives are 
pregnant with interest and inspira- 
tion, and rich in dramatic incident 
so appealing to the young. The 
book is well illustrated by Sister 
M. de Sales, and is to be followed 
by a second series. 

It should not be difficult to make 
the children listen to the ever-won- 
derful story of The First Christmas 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
25 cents) as Father Donoghue tells 
it in this little book. It has every- 
thing that appeals to the child mind 
and heart, and we are sure the little 
ones will love its jingling rimes and 
ask for it as avidly as they do for 
the famous “Night before Christ- 
mas” and other nursery stand-bys, 
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Father Fergal McGrath, S.J., in 
The Last Lap (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.50) gives us an excellent 
and vivid story of college life in 
Ireland. St. Ronan’s, under the su- 
pervision of the Jesuits, is the col- 
lege. The story, full of action, 
study, and sports, will appeal to our 
boys, and they will be introduced 
to the game of “hurling,” which it 
might be well for them to try. The 
hero, Alec Russell, is lovable but 
headlong, and in the beginning 
rather full of self, but due to the 
strong and understanding influence 
of Father Mangan, becomes a fine 
fellow before the school year ends. 
—Other books from Benzigers in- 
clude two for girls, by Inez Speck- 
ing, Martha Jane ($1.50), in which 
we are taken back to our convent 
school days, and Mirage ($1.50), in 
which we meet some Catholics of a 
different type and which is written 
for older girls —Pamela’s Legacy 
($1.50), by Marion Ames Taggart, 
is a sequel to The Dearest Girl.— 
For very little children Sister Mary 
Gertrude has written Catholic 
Nursery Rhymes (25 cents) in 
which the little tots will learn with 
each letter of the alphabet, some- 
thing of the life of Our Lord.—The 
books for boys are all by old favor- 
ites: Sunshine and Freckles ($1.00) 
by Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J., 
Stranded on Long Bar ($1.00), by 
Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J., and 
On the Sands of Coney ($1.25), by 
Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J. 


Foreign Publications.—The vener- 
ated Cardinal Gibbons was and is a 
cosmopolitan personality, whose 


fame is not bounded either by 
mountains or by oceans, or even by 
differences of language. In France, 
for example, he enjoys, though for 
quite different reasons, a popularity 
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equal to that of Lincoln or Roose- 
velt. Consequently we are sure that 
his life, written with such fidelity 
and in such scientific spirit by M. 
Allen Sinclair Will, will find in the 
condensed form of the translation 
given by M. l’Abbé A. Lugan (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 15/fr.) a numerous 
and attentive public. The introduc- 
tion from the pen of M. Il’Abbé 
Félix Klein is replete with personal 
recollection and delicate psycholog- 
ical observation.—Grandes Figures 
de UEglise Contemporaine, by 
Claude d’Habloville (Téqui. 7 fr. 
50), is an interesting volume con- 
taining three excellent biographies, 
of Bishop Baudrillart of the Cath- 
olic Institute of Paris, of Mgr. Du- 
chesne, the eminent French histor- 
ical scholar, and of John Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. The third 
biography will prove of special in- 
terest to Americays, for it gives a 
most accurate and sympathetic 
sketch of one of America’s greatest 
bishops. Just as Duchesne made 
very bitter enemies by his caustic 
attacks upon the unscholarly his- 
torians who wrote for edification 
alone, so Archbishop Ireland made 
many enemies by his denunciation 
of Cahenslyism in America, and his 
sturdy defense of the ralliement in 
France against the defenders of the 
old régime. The influence of 
Father Hecker upon the life and 
views of Archbishop Ireland is well 
sketched, and the history of Amer- 
icanism fairly well outlined. It is, 
indeed, true that the Americanism 
of the Testem Benevolentiz existed 
in the minds of many prejudiced 
Frenchmen, who hated America 
and the democracy it stood for with 
all their hearts. It was repudiated 
and denounced as non-existent in 
America by Archbishop Ireland and 
the disciples of Father Hecker. 
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Traité de Philosophie, by Gaston 
Sortais, S.J. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
5th ed. 2 vols. 70fr.), is through- 
out a serious and successful at- 
tempt to apply and to adapt scho- 
lastic thought and principles to 
modern conditions. The character- 
istically French clearness of expres- 
sion which does not sacrifice pre- 
cision is one of its outstanding fea- 
tures. The summary of subjects 
treated in the form of theses is ap- 
pended to the work, which gives 
additional suggestions to a more 
detailed study of the subjects which 
are of necessity little more than in- 
dicated in the text. A glossary is 
added comprising brief and suc- 
cinct definitions of philosophical 
terms. It may truly be said that 
the two volumes constitute a model 
textbook in philosophy. 

La Bretagne d’Hier. L’Enchante- 
ment Breton, by André Chevrillon. 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 7 fr. 
50.) André Chevrillon, austere 
scholar, authority on England and 
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the Orient, is one of the most typi- 
cally French of living writers, in 
the best French qualities of clarity, 
simplicity, perfect good taste, and 
constant quiet restraint. Yet he is 
a phrase-maker and a poet, for 
every writer who feels deeply is a 
poet, and every writer who faith- 
fully records what he himself feels 
must be a phrase-maker. Chev- 
rillon has lived much in Brittany, 
and he loves the wave-beaten 
tongue of land Which has so long 
borne “this rustic, Christian, still 
half-feudal vestige of ancient Eu- 
rope.” The material for these 
sketches was collected between 1892 
and 1910, and M. Chevrillon has 
discovered to his great grief that 
with the war the outside world 
swept in, more pitiless and destruc- 
tive than the ocean, and that Brit- 
tany’s isolation and unique charm 
are rapidly becoming past history. 
His book is redolent of this delicate 
charm, and we should have an Eng- 
lish version of it. 
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